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FOREWORD 


The  cold  war  is  over,  and  the  confrontation  between  the  West 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  an  end.  This  was  not  something 
that  I  expected  to  see  in  my  lifetime,  but  it  happened — and  it  hap- 
pened much  faster  than  anyone  could  have  predicted.  In  December 
1989,  I  was  in  Berlin  with  Congressman  Richard  A.  Gephardt,  the 
House  Majority  Leader.  As  we  met  with  a  wide  range  of  East  Ger- 
man and  West  German  political  leaders,  all  of  us  expected  to  see 
the  eventual  reunification  of  Germany,  but  all  of  us  talked  in  terms 
of  decades.  As  we  all  know,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  months  before 
Germany  was  united,  and  it  was  only  a  few  months  more  until  the 
Soviet  Union  ceased  to  exist. 

With  this  international  transformation,  we  are  seeing  truly  his- 
toric changes.  We  are  witnessing  the  difficult  struggle  to  establish 
democratic  governments,  pluralistic  societies,  and  market-oriented 
economic  systems  in  the  republics  that  were  formerly  constituent 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  former  Soviet  satellites  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  eagerly  pressing  for  membership  in  the 
European  Community  and  asking  to  participate  in  NATO. 

While  the  conclusion  of  the  cold  war  has  brought  an  end  to  the 
great-power  confrontation,  it  has  not  brought  stability  or  tran- 
quility. Rather  it  has  brought  unprecedented  challenges  to  inter- 
national peace  and  stability,  and  the  principles  which  guided  U.S. 
foreign  policy  for  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  are  no  longer  valid  in  this  new  international  order.  We  in  the 
United  States  now  confront  serious — but  very  different — threats  to 
our  security  and  our  national  interests. 

Terrorism  continues,  but  with  new  and  more  frightening  mani- 
festations, and  without  some  of  the  restraints  that  the  cold  war 
confrontation  imposed.  We  face  terrorist  regimes,  like  the  Iraq  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  which  brutally  conquered  a  smaller  neighboring 
state  and  which  nearly  succeeded  in  developing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  that  threatened  all  of  its  neighbors.  Unfortunately,  Iraq 
is  not  unique.  There  are  a  number  of  other  states — Iran,  North 
Korea,  Libya,  and  Syria  to  name  only  the  most  obvious  ones — 
which  are  taking  similar  disturbing  paths.  In  addition,  we  are  fac- 
ing increased  violence  of  sub-state  terrorism  such  as  the  Sendero 
Luminoso  (the  "Shining  Path")  in  Peru  and  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  (IRA)  in  Britain.  The  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in  New 
York  City  raises  troubling  questions  about  the  spread  of  the  terror- 
ist threat  to  our  own  nation. 

The  United  States  and  the  international  community  face  in- 
creased levels  of  inter-ethnic  strife,  like  the  tragic  and  bloody  vio- 
lence that  has  gripped  the  former  Yugoslavia  for  nearly  2  years. 
Again,  the  bloody  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  only  the 
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present  worst  case.  We  face  similar  potential  problems  in  many 
areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union — as  the  continuing  conflicts  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  and  that  in  Georgia  clearly  dem- 
onstrate^— and  comparable  problems  fester  elsewhere  around  the 
globe. 

Matters  which  is  the  past  were  "domestic"  are  increasingly  be- 
coming international  issues.  Ethnic  conflict  and  the  broad  inter- 
national concern  for  the  observance  of  human  rights  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  balance  between  national  sovereignty  and  threats 
to  the  stability  and  health  of  the  international  community.  Collec- 
tive security  may  require  the  coordination  of  international  inter- 
vention to  stop  or  prevent  human  rights  violations  and  destabiliz- 
ing inter-ethnic  of  inter-religious  conflicts.  Even  established  democ- 
racies like  Germany  and  other  democratic  states  of  Western  Europe 
are  having  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  massive  influx  of  refugees  and 
immigrants  which  is  straining  the  social  fabric  and  testing  the  lim- 
its of  tolerance  of  diversity. 

In  Somalia  we  are  witnessing  the  tragedy  of  failed  societies — 
countries  where  the  political  and  economic  community  has  disinte- 
grated, where  the  fabric  of  civilization  has  come  unraveled.  Again, 
Somalia  is  only  one  of  the  countries  facing  the  human  suffering, 
chaos,  and  brutality  of  social  disintegration,  and  this  represents  a 
serious  post-cold  war  challenge  to  the  national  interests  and  hu- 
manitarian concern  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  community. 

The  United  States  and  the  world  community  face  unparalleled 
challenges  in  this  new  international  environment.  In  this  trans- 
formed world  we  must  establish  new  structures  and  new  principles 
to  guide  our  actions  in  the  international  arena.  It  is  clear  that  col- 
lective security  must  be  defined  more  inclusively  because  of  our 
international  interdependence,  worldwide  telecommunications,  and 
global  financial  and  economic  markets.  It  is  also  clear  that  collec- 
tive security  includes  what  now  fashionably  are  called 
"transnational  issues,"  such  as  support  and  encouragement  for  de- 
mocracy, the  fight  against  international  terrorism  and  narcotics, 
protection  of  the  global  environment,  controlling  world  population, 
arms  control,  and  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

As  the  United  States  and  the  world  community  face  the  insecu- 
rity and  uncertainty  of  the  post-cold  war  world,  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  has  assumed  considerably  greater  importance  of 
our  own  nation's  foreign  policy.  The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  end  of  the  Soviet-American  conflict  has  enhanced 
the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  take  coopera- 
tive action  to  deal  with  threats  to  global  security.  The  international 
effort  in  the  Gulf  War  2  years  ago  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
how  fundamentally  things  have  changed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  United  States  to  consider  what  role  collective  action 
under  United  Nations  auspices — through  our  participation  in 
peacekeeping,  peace-enforcing,  peacemaking — should  be  central  to 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  This  involves  fundamental  questions  re- 
garding U.S.  relations  with  the  United  Nations. 

A  related  series  of  critical  questions,  which  the  subcommittee 
also  considered  during  this  series  of  hearings,  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  Nations  is  capable  of  handling  this  enhanced  and 
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expanded  role  in  international  security.  There  are  doubts  about  the 
political  capability  of  the  institution  to  deal  with  international 
peacekeeping,  and  about  the  congruity  of  interests  among  various 
key  member  states  and  groups  of  states  that  will  permit  decisive 
action.  There  are  also  fundamental  questions  about  the  ability  of 
the  U.N.  to  manage  the  complexities  of  peacekeeping  responsibil- 
ities that  have  increasingly  fallen  upon  the  organization. 

A  critical  related  question,  which  has  become  highly  relevant  in 
the  changed  international  terrain  after  the  cold  war,  is  the  role  of 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance.  NATO  was  established  in  1949  specifi- 
cally to  deal  with  the  threat  to  Western  Europe  of  an  aggressive, 
expansionist  Soviet  Union.  Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  ex- 
ists and  Western  Europe  has  established  new  economic  and  politi- 
cal bonds  through  the  European  Community,  we  must  rethink  and 
reevaluate  the  role  of  NATO.  While  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  con- 
tinues to  reflect  a  broad  community  of  interest  between  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Western  Europe,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  role  of  NATO  in  world  without  a  Soviet  Union  when  its 
very  raison  d'etre  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Var- 
ious proposals  have  been  advanced  regarding  the  future  of  NATO 
and  potential  roles  for  NATO  in  United  Nations'  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. 

In  order  to  explore  the  changes  which  have  resulted  from  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  to  consider  appropriate  U.S.  policies  to  cope  with 
this  changed  environment,  and  to  examine  as  the  organizational 
and  institutional  questions  involving  the  United  Nations  and 
NATO,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International 
Organizations,  and  Human  Rights  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East  conducted  a  series  of  joint  hearings  on 
the  subject  "Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War  World." 

The  objective  of  these  hearings  was  to  begin  the  public  debate 
about  the  foreign  policy  objectives  and  means  available  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  protecting  the  security  of  our  Nation  in  the  post-cold 
war  world.  We  invited  a  number  of  distinguished  former  and  cur- 
rent public  officials  to  testify — individuals  who  played  key  roles  in 
the  shaping  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  during  the  past  two  decades  and 
who  continue  to  speak  and  write  about  these  critical  issues. 

Our  witnesses,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  were:  Dr. 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  President  Jimmy  Carter  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  from  1977  to  1981  and  presently  Counselor, 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies;  Professor  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  former  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Member  of  the  Cabinet  during  the  first  term  of  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  and  currently  senior  fellow  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute;  Ambassador  David  M.  Abshire,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO  (1983-1987);  Ambassador  Rozanne  L.  Ridgeway,  Cochair  of 
the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States  and  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  and  Canadian  Affairs  (1985-1989), 
former  Ambassador  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (1982- 
1985)  and  to  Finland  (1977-1980),  and  former  Counselor  to  the  De- 
partment of  State;  Secretary  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  senior  policy 
advisor  at  the  law  firm  of  Baker,  Worthington  in  Washington,  D.C., 
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and  former  Secretary  of  State  (1992-1993);  General  Alexander  M. 
Haig.  Jr.,  Chairman  and  President  of  Worldwide  Associates,  Inc., 
and  former  Secretary  of  State  (1981-1982)  and  former  Commander- 
in-Chief,  U.S.  European  Command  (1974-1979);  and  Ambassador 
Madeleine  K.  Albright,  currently  the  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  and  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  since  January  of  this  year. 

History  is  relentless  and  unforgiving.  We  are  now  facing  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  this  century.  Future  historians  will  judge 
us — both  leaders  of  the  new  administration  who  are  taking  over  the 
reins  of  our  Nation's  foreign  relations  and  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who  have  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide oversight  and  guidance  of  our  foreign  policy — on  how  we  face 
the  challenges  of  the  post-cold  war  world.  The  record  of  this  series 
of  hearings  represents  an  important  initial  effort  to  explore  these 
critical  issues  with  some  of  our  Nation's  finest  scholars  and  most 
experienced  practitioners  of  international  affairs. 

Tom  Lantos, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International  Security, 
International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights. 
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COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  IN  THE  POST-COLD 
WAR  WORLD  (PART  I) 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
on  International  Security,  International  Organi- 
zations and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in 
room  2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Lantos  (chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security, 
International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
and  International  Security,  International  Organizations,  and 
Human  Rights  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  cold  war  is  over  and  there  is  cause  for  celebration.  The  nu- 
clear confrontation  between  East  and  West  is  over.  We  are  witness- 
ing the  emergence  of  democratic  governments,  pluralistic  societies, 
and  market-oriented  economic  systems  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  witnessed  the  peace- 
ful reunification  of  Germany. 

At  the  same  time,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  brought  unprece- 
dented challenges  to  international  peace.  The  old  formulae  which 
guided  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  nearly  half  a  century  are  no  longer 
valid.  We  must  now  confront  serious  international  threats  to  our 
security  and  our  interests  in  a  totally  transformed  world,  and  we 
need  to  establish  new  structures  to  guide  our  actions. 

We  face  international  terrorist  regimes,  like  the  Iraq  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  which  nearly  succeeded  in  developing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  that  threatened  to  hold  its  neighbors  hostage.  Iraq,  of 
course,  is  not  unique — there  are  a  number  of  other  states  whose 
policies  are  leading  them  along  similar  paths. 

The  world  community  faces  intensified  ethnic  strife,  like  the 
tragic  and  bloody  violence  that  has  gripped  parts  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  for  nearly  2  years  and  it  threatens  to  break  out  in  other 
parts  of  that  territory.  Again,  the  bloody  conflict  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  may  only  be  the  harbinger  of  similar  troubles  that  face 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Already  there  has  been  violent  conflict  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Azerbaijan,  and  within  Georgia.  Similar  prob- 
lems are  festering  elsewhere  around  the  globe. 

The  constraints  of  the  cold  war  held  many  of  these  disruptive 
forces  in  check.  Now  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  the  United  States 
faces  unparalleled  challenges  in  a  new  international  environment. 
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Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  Inter- 
national Organizations,  and  Human  Rights  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  are  beginning  a  series  of  joint  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  "Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War 
World."  The  objective  of  these  hearings  is  to  focus  public  debate  on 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  means  available  to  the  United 
States  in  protecting  the  security  of  our  Nation  in  the  post-cold  war 
environment. 

To  being  this  series  of  hearings,  we  have  invited  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  public  officials  who  have  served  our  Nation. 
These  are  men  and  women  who  have  played  key  roles  in  shaping 
U.S.  foreign  policy  for  a  generation  and  who  continue  to  speak  with 
eloquence  and  judgment  on  these  important  issues. 

I  think  it's  appropriate  that  our  first  witness  in  this  series  is  Dr. 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs  from  1977  to  1981,  and  presently  Counselor  to  the  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  and  International  Studies. 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  today.  And 
before  I  ask  you  to  begin  your  statement,  I'll  turn  to  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Nebraska,  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  this  is  the  first 
meeting  of  the  newly  constituted  Subcommittee  on  International 
Security,  International  Organizations,  and  Human  Rights,  I  want 
to  begin  by  congratulating  my  colleague  from  California  for  his  ele- 
vation to  chairman  of  this  particular  subcommittee  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  would  tell  him  I'm  looking  forward, 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  minority,  to  working  with  him  on  a  bipartisan, 
productive  effort  to  pursue  the  agenda  of  the  subcommittee.  I'm 
confident  that  we  will  do  that. 

I  believe  that  the  hearing  agenda  is  most  ambitious  and  appro- 
priate. You're  to  be  congratulated  on  that.  Our  staffs,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  work  well  in  preparing  the  subcommittee  to  exploit  the 
opportunities  that  are  going  to  be  presented  to  us. 

It  is  really  very  appropriate  that  we  begin  with  the  distinguished 
American,  the  Honorable  Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  I  know  everyone 
recognizes  Dr.  Brzezinski  as  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  and  theo- 
rists on  foreign  policy  and  security  matters.  He  is  widely  respected 
for  being  a  source  of  seminal  thought  in  this  area,  and  we're  hon- 
ored to  have  you  begin  our  hearing  agenda  for  this  new  subcommit- 
tee. 

So,  I  add  my  welcome  for  myself  and  for  the  minority  to  you,  Dr. 
Brzezinski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  launching  us. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Congressman  Hastings,  do 
you  have  an  opening  comment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  and 
I  will  join  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska  in  com- 
plimenting you,  sir,  and  assuredly  am  most  supportive  of  the  agen- 
da as  established,  and  just  am  grateful  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve  with,  and  glad  that  Mr.  Brzezinski  is  here  with  us  this  morn- 
ing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Congressman  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  redundant,  but  I  do  congratu- 
late you,  Mr.  Lantos,  on  these  hearings.  And  I  think  the  composi- 


tion  or  the  fact  that  this  subcommittee  has  the  jurisdiction  that  it 
has  is  very  important  because  every  member  of  this  subcommittee 
is  committed  to  the  importance  of  foreign  affairs  in  our  country. 

I  deeply  regretted  during  the  last  campaign  the  absence  of  a  real 
foreign  policy  issues  because,  apparently  the  polls  indicated  it  was 
off  the  radar  screen.  But  what  happens  overseas  has  a  very  great 
effect  and  impact  on  our  domestic  economy  and  circumstances  like 
that. 

And  I  think  it's  incumbent  on  us  political  leaders  to  try  and  im- 
press that  fact  on  the  people  back  home.  And  I  don't  know  anybody 
better  equipped  to  do  it  than  our  speaker,  our  witness  today,  Dr. 
Brzezinski. 

So,  I  welcome  him  and  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Congressman  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Brzezinski,  welcome 
to  our  joint  subcommittee.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  insight 
into  issues  as  well  as  you  have  in  the  past,  especially  in  Grand  Illu- 
sion when  you  seemed  to  be  the  first  person  out  there  to  under- 
stand the  decline  and  fall  of  the  old  Soviet  Union.  And  if  you  can 
bring  that  kind  of  insight  into  this  subcommittee  meeting,  that  will 
obviously  serve  us  and  this  Nation  well.  So,  thank  you  for  that. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  we  are  ready  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINKSI, 
COUNSELOR,  CENTER  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee — and, 
first  of  all,  I  hope  it's  not  inappropriate  for  me  to  join  in  applauding 
your  elevation,  Congressman  Lantos,  to  the  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  subcommittee — tnis  committee.  You  are  recognized  worldwide 
as  a  global  statesman,  and  I  think  your  chairmanship  will  further 
enhance  the  impact  of  the  work  of  this  body. 

I  also  feel  privileged  to  appear  before  such  a  distinguished  group 
of  U.S.  Representatives,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  exchange  of 
views  that  we'll  now  have. 

In  your  letter  to  me,  you  suggested  that  I  address  some  problems 
pertaining  to  U.S.  security  policy,  and  I  quote,  in  the  context  of  the 
virtually  unchecked  and  growing  regional  and  interethnic  violence 
around  the  globe.  We  wish  to  consider  the  role  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces,  the  desirability  and  means  of  establishing  U.N.  peace- 
making forces,  and  issues  of  regional  security  and  so  forth.  End  of 
quote. 

Rather  than  address  that  issue  in  a  theoretical  and  highly  gener- 
alized fashion,  I'd  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by  focusing  on  a  spe- 
cific problem  which,  in  a  sense,  crystallizes  and  expresses  these 
wide-ranging  dilemmas.  I  have  in  mind  the  issue  that  we  now  face 
in  the  wake  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  in  the  disintegrated  Yugo- 
slav setting. 

I  realize  that  there  are  no  simple  or  easy  solutions  to  this  tragic 
crisis.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  living  history,  intensified  by  massive 
bloodshed,  fueled  by  ethnic  and  religious  passions.  One  must  have, 


therefore,  understanding  and  sympathy  for  those  struggling  to 
fashion  a  meaningful  and  responsible  policy.  Certainly,  it  is  easier 
to  criticize  than  to  offer  constructive  advice. 

But  one  must  also  be  forthright  and  direct.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  neither  the  Vance-Owen  plan,  nor  the  Christopher  additions 
to  it,  can  resolve  the  conflict  in  a  stable  and  self-sustaining  fashion. 

The  Vance-Owen  plan  seeks  a  peaceful  solution  to  a  violent  con- 
flict through  diplomacy  that  unilaterally  and  publicly  abjures  the 
element  of  compulsion.  As  a  consequence,  the  stronger  and  more 
aggressive  party  benefits.  Moreover,  it  proposes  as  an  eventual  so- 
lution a  complex  cantonal  arrangement  that  is  inherently  unstable 
and  which — in  varying  degrees — all  of  the  parties  basically  reject. 
Since  its  territorial  prescriptions  reward  the  Croats  the  most,  the 
Serbs  next,  and  in  effect  punish  the  Moslem  Bosnians,  the  so-called 
peace  plan  simply  propitiates  the  "ethnic  cleansers."  Worse  yet,  it 
almost  guarantees  further  "ethnic  cleansings"  since  all  three  of  the 
Croat  "cantons"  and  two  of  the  Serb  ones  are  contiguous,  geo- 
graphically, to  Croatia  and  Serbia  respectively.  Their  absorption 
into  these  two  respective  states  is  almost  inevitable,  given  the  ab- 
sence of  any  provision  for  the  effective  exercise  of  power  by  the  Sa- 
rajevo government.  It  leaves  the  Bosnian  Moslems  (who  constituted 
the  plurality  of  the  population  prior  to  the  "cleansings")  isolated  in 
two  pockets,  confined  to  a  territory  significantly  smaller  than  they 
had  originally  inhabited. 

In  brief,  if  one  asks:  does  the  plan  propitiate  the  murderers  and 
aggressors?  Does  the  plan  reward  the  use  of  violence?  Does  the 
plan  convey  a  sense  of  impotence?  The  answers,  alas,  must  be  yes, 
yes,  and  yes. 

The  subsequent  "improvements"  proposed  by  Secretary  Chris- 
topher engage  the  United  States  without  either  amending  the  plan 
nor  increasing  the  probability  of  its  successful  implementation.  The 
United  States  is  being  committed  to  enforce  the  plan  once  it  has 
been  approved  by  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict — which  is  highly 
unlikely  to  happen  and  which  could  only  take  place  if  the  weakest 
party — the  Muslim  Bosnians — is  forced  to  accept  it.  If  that  should 
happen — if  Bosnia  is  compelled  by  Serbian  military  power  to  accept 
the  territorial  and  political  provisions  of  the  plan — the  United 
States  would  be  engaged  in  enforcing  an  unfair  peace  plan  on  the 
party  that  has  suffered  and  has  been  deprived  the  most. 

In  the  meantime,  Serbia  remains  free  to  continue  its  ethnic 
cleansings  with  impunity.  The  references  to  a  possible  enforcement 
of  the  no-fly  zone  remain  vague  while  deceptively  creating  the  im- 
pression of  a  more  determined  U.S.  posture.  The  proclaimed  inten- 
tion to  hold  war-crimes  trials  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd,  since  it 
is  not  backed  by  any  enforcement  whatsoever. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  conflict, 
and  especially  of  the  ethnic  cleansings,  to  Kosovo,  while  the  stated 
warning  of  a  possible  U.S.  intervention  if  the  conflict  spreads  is  not 
very  credible,  given  the  high  likelihood  that  such  "cleansings"  will 
occur  sporadically,  dynamically,  and  without  any  clear-cut,  overt, 
and  massive  external  Serbian  military  intervention.  In  fact,  some 
"cleansings"  in  Kosovo  appear  to  be  already  in  progress. 

Finally,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  appointment  of  a  U.S.  nego- 
tiator was  made  with  the  intention  of  precipitating  also  the  ap- 


pointment  of  a  Russian  negotiator.  That,  in  any  case,  was  the  pre- 
dictable consequence  of  this  move — and  one  has  to  wonder  whether 
the  injection  of  pro-Serbian  Russian  negotiator  will  in  fact  facilitate 
the  peace  process.  At  the  very  least,  it  might  have  been  more  pru- 
dent to  obtain  advance  and  binding  Russian  assurances  of  a  more 
equitable  approach. 

In  brief,  the  United  States  has  been  injected  into  the  peace  proc- 
ess without  either  improving  the  peace  proposal  or  injecting  any 
credible  element  of  compulsion  on  behalf  of  the  peace  process.  The 
powerful  rhetoric  used  by  Secretary  Christopher  to  justify  the  U.S. 
engagement  was,  much  to  my  regret,  refuted  by  the  toothless  and 
essentially  procedural  steps  that  then  emanated  from  the  rhetoric. 

What  then  should  the  United  States  be  doing? 

Basically,  there  are  three  broad  options  open  for  the  United 
States: 

First,  to  ignore  the  issue  and  to  stay  out; 

Second,  to  intervene  militarily  with  the  concerned  European  pow- 
ers, presumably  in  the  NATO  framework,  and  then  jointly  dictate 
a  settlement; 

Third,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict  and  to  promote  a 
stalemate  in  the  ongoing  conflict  (as  the  precondition  to  an  even- 
tual settlement). 

The  first  option  would  only  make  sense  if  one  can  decide  to  ig- 
nore either  the  moral  or  the  geopolitical  dimensions  of  the  conflict. 
The  moral  ones  raise  grave  questions  of  conscience,  reminiscent  in 
many  ways  of  World  War  II.  The  geopolitical  dilemma  can  only  be 
ignored  if  one  assumes  that  the  war  will  not  spread — or  if  one  as- 
sumes that  its  spread  is  of  no  consequence. 

The  second  option  is  not  a  practicable  one  at  this  time.  There  is 
little  predisposition  in  the  United  States  for  a  major  and  poten- 
tially bloody  full-scale  military  intervention — and  in  Europe,  with- 
out which  an  American  intervention  would  not  be  politically  via- 
ble— even  less  so.  The  imposition  of  a  settlement  on  the  parties 
would  be  costly,  prolonged,  and  would  probably  also  require  a  long- 
term  policing  role  for  a  large  occupying  army. 

That  leaves  the  third  option.  It  would  require  the  following  steps: 

One,  the  early  deployment  of  some  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces — 
U.S  included — into  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  before  the  fighting  and 
ethnic  cleansings  assume  large-scale  proportions  (by  which  time  it 
will  be  too  late); 

Two,  the  modification  of  the  existing  U.N.  embargo  on  arms  for 
the  former  Yugoslav  republics,  since  the  embargo  favors  the  strong- 
est and  the  most  aggressive,  weakens  the  geographically  isolated 
Bosnia,  and  thus  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  a  compromise  settle- 
ment derived  from  a  stalemate  on  the  field  of  battle.  Without  some 
equalization  of  military  capabilities,  the  only  outcome  currently 

Eossible  is  the  one  sought  by  the  Serbs  committed  to  a  greater  Ser- 
ia  (and  less  openly  also  by  expansionist  Croats); 
Three,  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  resolution  of  the  U.N.  against 
Serbian  military  aircraft — an  action  more  of  a  symbolic  character 
than  of  major  military  significance  but  one  with  considerable  psy- 
chological significance  for  it  would  communicate  for  the  first  time 
the  willingness  of  the  international  community  (and  especially  of 
the  United  States)  to  apply  some  degree  of  compulsion.  [To  deter 


the  Serbs  from  lashing  out  against  the  U.N.  peacekeepers,  the  en- 
forcement should  be  accompanied  by  warning  that  any  Serbian  re- 
action against  U.N.  peacekeepers  would  precipitate  punitive  air 
strikes  against  military  ground  targets). 

It  should  be  stressed  that  enhancing  Bosnian  access  to  arms 
should  have  as  its  principal  goal  the  emergence  of  a  military  stale- 
mate— while  the  deployment  of  peacekeepers  into  Kosovo  would 
have  the  politically  important  effect  of  enhancing  autonomous  Al- 
banian aspirations  in  that  region.  Taken  together,  these  two  initia- 
tives— as  well  as  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  U.N.  no-fly  resolu- 
tion— are  more  likely  than  impotent  and  endless  diplomacy  to  gen- 
erate a  somewhat  higher  Serbian  stake  in  a  genuine  accommoda- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  stop  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  by  not- 
ing that  we  have  here  a  test  case  of  the  post-cold  war  crisis,  as  we 
are  likely  to  be  facing  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  How  we  respond, 
therefore,  is  of  critical  importance.  And,  I  believe,  we  haven't  faced 
up  to  the  ramifications  of  this  dilemma  with  a  sufficient  sense  of 
both  gravity  and  urgency.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brzezinski  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

THE  WEST'S  FAILURE  TO  USE  A  CREDIBLE  THREAT  OF  FORCE  EARLY  ON 

IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Dr.  Brzezinski  for  a  very 
powerful  and,  I  believe,  extremely  analytical  and  astute  analysis. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  a  question  that  goes  back  maybe  a  year 
or  two.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  respect  to  the  former  Yugoslavia 
we  had  what  can  only  be  called  the  Guns  of  Singapore  Syndrome. 
We  have  a  very  capable  instrument,  NATO,  but  it  is  pointed  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

You  remember  the  legend  of  World  War  that  the  guns  of  Singa- 
pore are  never  fired  because  they  expect  the  action  to  come  from 
the  sea  and  it  comes  over  land  from  behind. 

NATO  is  now  aimed  at  the  nonexisting  Soviet  Union.  NATO  is 
designed  to  protect  Germany  and  France  from  any  invasion  of  the 
Czech  republic,  or  the  Slovak  republic,  or  Georgia  which  is  an  ab- 
surdity. While  NATO  stands  by,  as  literally  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, this  unbelievable  bloodshed,  mass  killing,  mass  rape,  mass 
displacement  of  populations  takes  place. 

Is  it  your  judgment  that  had  there  been  a  credible  threat  of  force 
by  NATO,  then  Milosevic  and  others  would  have  been  deterred 
from  taking  military  action? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Yes,  if  the  threat  had  been  credible.  That  is  to 
say,  if  he  had  been  convinced  that  NATO,  led  by  the  United  States, 
was  prepared  to  act. 

I  think  we  should,  in  general,  have  been  more  active  in  anticipat- 
ing this  crisis.  I  think  grave  mistakes  were  made  in  the  course  of 
Secretary  Baker's  trip  to  Belgrade  when  the  United  States  ap- 
peared to  be  committed  to  the  preservation  of  Yugoslavia  as  it  then 
was  rather  than  favoring  the  transformation  of  the  then  existing, 
essentially  unitary,  state  into  a  genuine  confederation.  Perhaps, 
had  that  posture  been  adopted,  the  crisis  might  have  been  avoided. 


So,  the  failures  are  both  on  the  military  as  well  as  on  the  diplo- 
matic level. 

Mr.  Lantos.  So,  we  are,  again,  confronted  with  a  situation  where 
a  credible  threat  of  force  would  have  been  the  most  effective  ave- 
nue or,  perhaps,  the  only  avenue  of  avoiding  the  need  for  the  use 
of  force. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Absolutely.  It  seems  to  me  axiomatic  that  diplo- 
macy should  be  backed  by  force  and  that  force  should  be  used  on 
behalf  of  diplomatic  means.  And  we  have  a  tendency  to  pursue  one- 
dimensional  approaches:  diplomacy  for  the  sake  of  diplomacy  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  and,  let's  say,  sporadic  but  repetitive  use  of  force 
without  any  diplomatic  dimension  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

THE  THREAT  TO  KOSOVO  AND  MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  Now,  let  me  explore  the  issue  of  Kosovo  and  Mac- 
edonia. You  are  proposing  early  deployment  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces,  including  U.S.  forces,  into  Kosovo  and  Macedonia  before  the 
fighting  and  ethnic  cleansings  assume  large-scale  proportions,  I'd 
like  to  separate  these  two  areas  because  I  think,  in  a  pragmatic 
sense,  we  have  very  different  problems  in  introducing  forces  into 
Macedonia,  and  introducing  forces  into  Kosovo. 

Macedonia,  although  not  yet  recognized,  is  an  independent  en- 
tity. And  the  introduction  of  significant  U.N.  forces  or  NATO  forces 
is  our  choice.  If  NATO  decides  to  deploy  20,000  ground  forces  in 
Macedonia  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hostilities,  it  can  clearly  do  so. 
Kosovo  is  a  very  different  situation  because  Serbia  considers 
Kosovo  a  part  of  its  territory.  And  I  wonder  how  you  would  deal 
with  the  issue  of  introducing  U.N.  or  NATO  peacekeeping  forces 
into  Serbia. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  You're  quite  right  in  drawing  the  distinction.  In 
the  case  of  Macedonia,  presumably,  an  invitation  from  the  Macedo- 
nian Government  would  suffice.  And  my  estimate  is  that  such  invi- 
tation would  be  readily  forthcoming  because  it  would  enhance  Mac- 
edonian security 

Mr.  Lantos.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Brzezinski  [continuing].  And  survivability. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  In  the  case  of  Kosovo  I  think  the  best  analogy 
is  Iraq.  That  is  to  say  the  United  Nations,  the  Security  Council 
would  have  to  decide  to  act  to  forestall  a  threat  to  international 
peace  overriding  the  claim  to  sovereignty  by  the  state  concerned. 
It  would  be,  in  effect,  an  action  preventative  in  nature,  but  some- 
what punitive  in  character.  Given,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Serbs 
are  in  violation  of  some  ongoing  resolutions,  the  precedents  estab- 
lished in  the  case  of  Iraq  might  be  relevant  here.  Admittedly,  we 
may  be  facing  the  danger  of  a  veto;  a  veto  particularly  from  Russia. 
But  this  is,  again,  why  I  am  concerned  that  the  recent  moves  might 
have  had  the  unintended  effect,  not  well  thought  through,  of  inject- 
ing the  Russians  into  a  central  role  without  making  sure  in  ad- 
vance as  to  what  role  Russia  actually  was  prepared  to  play  here. 
Given  Russia's  need  for  continued  friendship  with  the  United 
States,  our  willingness  to  help  them  in  their  democratic  experi- 
ment, I  should  think  we  would  not  be  without  some  influence  in 
Moscow  regarding  Moscow's  posture  on  this  issue. 
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THE  U.N.  AS  AN  EFFECTIVE  INSTRUMENT  OF  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

Mr.  Lantos.  My  final  question,  Dr.  Brzezinski,  relates  to  just 
this  last  point  in  a  somewhat  broader  context. 

In  view  of  the  Persian  Gulf  experience,  there  is,  in  my  view,  a 
somewhat  unwarranted  euphoria  concerning  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  collective  security  matters.  It  seems  to  me  that  Desert 
Storm  was  a  highly  unique  set  of  circumstances.  And  if  we  plan  to 
build  a  collective  security  structure,  either  globally  or  regionally, 
undue  reliance  on  the  United  Nations  seems  to  me  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous because  either  a  Chinese  veto,  or  a  Russian,  or  some  other 
veto  may  paralyze  our  action. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  I  think  we  run  the  risk  of  projecting  in  to  the 
indefinite  future  a  rather  euphoric  assessment  of  U.N.'s  capability 
for  unanimous  action.  That,  I  think,  is  a  rather  transitional  phe- 
nomenon, derived  from  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
still  ongoing  proclivity  of  the  Chinese  not  be  isolated  internation- 
ally. 

But  I  foresee  this  phase  coming  to  an  end  before  too  long.  I  think 
either  Russia,  China,  or  perhaps  both  before  too  long  will  be  taking 
divergent  positions.  And  this  is  why  movement  toward  global  secu- 
rity still  will  have  to  be  largely  on  the  basis  of  regional  cooperation. 
And  in  the  part  of  the  world  that  we  are  discussing,  clearly  NATO 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  genuine  security  and  not  what  I  fear 
is  a  transitional  phase  of  euphoric  unanimity  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can't  help  remem- 
bering, Mr.  Chairman,  how  you  started  your  comments  now  when 
discussing  the  principles  related  to  the  guns  of  Singapore.  I  saw 
some  of  those  guns  of  Singapore  in  the  Northern  Marianas  in 
Saipan  in  1981.  Saipan,  because  those  British  guns  were  taken  by 
the  Japanese  and  placed  on  bunkers  in  the  highest  hilltops  in 
Saipan  and  used  against  American  forces.  They're  still  there  intact. 

I  think  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hyde,  won't  mind  if  I  mention  what 
he  said  to  me  as  we  looked  at  your  presentation,  Dr.  Brzezinski. 
Henry  commented  that  this  is  powerful  material.  I'm  very  pleased 
that  you  presented  it  to  us  today.  You've  presented  it  to  us  here 
as  informal  notes,  but  I  hope  that  we  might  have  your  permission 
to  share  it  more  broadly  through  the  Congressional  Record  with 
our  colleagues. 

I  happen  to  think  your  conclusions  are  exactly  right.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Intelligence  Committee  I've  watched  the  American  intel- 
ligence community  lay  out,  quite  some  time  ago,  exactly  what 
would  happen  with  the  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia.  The  intel- 
ligence community  went  point  by  point  and  laying  out,  beyond  that, 
what  will  happen  after  Bosnia  unless  we  take  some  international 
effective  action. 

I  think  the  Vance-Owen  plan  is  a  tragic  mistake  for  some  of  the 
reasons  that  you've  laid  out  today.  I  reached  the  same  conclusions 
by  less  sophisticated  methods  than  you  about  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  Macedonia  and  in  Kosovo.  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  fire- 
break established  in  Kosovo  and  Macedonia  if  we're  to  keep  the 


tragic  next  steps  from  happening  as  predicted  by  our  intelligence 
community.  The  intelligence  community  that  gets  a  lot  of  criticism 
but  never  much  credit  for  when  they  were  accurate  in  predicting 
exactly  what  would  happen  in  the  bloodbath  in  Bosnia  and  so  on. 
I  think  it  is  essential  for  U.N.  forces,  I  would  add  heavily  armed 
U.N.  forces,  to  be  injected  there  before  the  fighting  starts. 

As  I'm  sure  you  know  Kosovo  is  particularly  volatile  because 
that's  the  location  of  the  ancient  battleground  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Christians.  It  has  that  special  meaning.  The  Albanian  eth- 
nic majority  in  Kosovo  has  been  subjected  to  repressive  measures 
for  so  long  that  the  volatility  is  very  high. 

I  know  we  all  heard  a  recent  Kosovo  leader  say  there  are  only 
three  Western  observers  in  Kosovo  today.  Three. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Right. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  He  said,  if  nothing  else,  you  ought  to  be  there  to 
record  the  tragedy.  I  don't  know  if  he  used  the  word  genocide,  but 
that's  what  it  would  be  that  will  be  unleashed  there  unless  action 
is  taken. 

So,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  take  those  steps  internation- 
ally, and  we  certainly  should  not  be  deterred  in  Macedonia  by  the 
question  of  what  that  republic,  newly  independent,  is  called. 

I  like  the  dialogue,  an  important  dialogue,  between  you  and  the 
chairman  on  the  differences  about  how  we  move  as  an  inter- 
national community  into  each  of  those  two  different  kinds  of  situa- 
tions: one,  an  independent  republic;  one,  an  autonomous  region. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  would  go  a  little  bit  further  and  leave 
the  specific  Bosnia  and  Yugoslavian  issues  and  help  us  look  at 
what  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  might  be  in  the  post-cold  war 
environment,  specifically  narrowing  in  on  two  subjects. 

What's  your  view  of  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali's  efforts  to 
enhance  the  peace?  He  uses  the  term  "enforcement"  to  differentiate 
from  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement  capabilities  of  the  United 
Nations.  Secondly,  what  you  think  the  U.S.  role  should  be  in  any 
kind  of  more  assertive  U.N.  peace  enforcement  mechanisms? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  What's  the  second  question? 

THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  U.N.  PEACE  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  Bereuter.  What  the  U.S.  role  should  be  in  any  kind  of  more 
assertive  U.N.  peace  enforcement  mechanisms  that  might  be  cre- 
ated. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  I  have  to  say  that  in  general  I'm  sympa- 
thetic to  what  Boutros-Ghali  is  saying.  If  we  are  to  move  toward 
some  form  of  a  genuine  international  community  we  will  have  to 
have  that  community  capable  of  enforcing  peace — not  just  keeping 
peace  but  enforcing  peace. 

So,  as  a  long-range  goal,  I  think  it  is  the  right  one.  It's  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  It's  pointed  in  the  right  direction.  And  if  we  are 
to  move  that  way,  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  part  of  it. 

I  do  not  prejudge  now  the  very  specific  technical  question  wheth- 
er American  forces  should  be  placed  under  some  other  one's  com- 
mand or  what  command  arrangement  could  be  contrived  if  Amer- 
ican forces  were  to  participate  in  peace-enforcing  undertakings.  But 
as  a  general  proposition,  I  think  movement  in  that  direction  is  de- 
sirable. 
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Having  said  this,  however,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  point  made 
earlier  in  my  exchange  with  the  chairman.  Namely  that  we  may 
not  be  enjoying  for  too  long  a  situation  in  which  there  is  this  exist- 
ing unanimity  in  the  Security  Council.  And  in  the  absence  of  that 
unanimity,  the  exigencies  of  peace-maintaining  might  force  us  and 
should  force  us  to  undertake  regional  peace-enforcement  undertak- 
ings. We  have  machinery  for  that  in  Europe.  We  don't,  inciden- 
tally— and  that's  something  to  worry  about — have  commensurate 
machinery  in  the  Far  East. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  problems  of  the  future  you  have  to  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  after  the  Middle  East  it  is  the  Far  East 
which  is  the  biggest  consumer  and  producer  of  new  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  flow  of  weapons  in  the  world  today  is  the 
highest  to  the  Middle  East,  which  is  a  tinder  box  and  we  all  know 
it,  but  secondly,  it  is  to  the  Far  East.  And  before  too  long  in  the 
Far  East  we  may  be  facing  a  situation  of  interplay  between  major 
competitive  powers  without  any  multilateral  security  structure. 

In  Europe  we  have  a  multilateral  security  structure.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  the  United  States  is  dominant,  absolutely  the  omnipower, 
and  is  decisively  present.  In  the  Far  East  we  are  present,  but  we 
are  not  quite  that  dominant.  And  we  have  not  only  the  rise  of  Jap- 
anese power,  potentially;  down  the  pike,  the  unification  of  Korea; 
but  certainly,  an  increasing  role  for  China;  and  then  some  minor 
powers  like  Vietnam;  and  intermediate  powers  like  Indonesia;  and, 
of  course,  the  question  of  the  future  of  India. 

So,  we  put  out  a  very  serious  security  problem  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

RELATIONS  WITHIN  THE  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Just  a  brief  followup.  The  current  consensus  we 
see  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council  Permanent  Five.  The  loss  of  it 
could  come  from  two  directions  I  would  think.  One  would  be  Rus- 
sia, which  is  with  the  more  obvious  one.  But  some  people  suggest 
if  we  don't  manage  our  relationships  with  China,  they  may  not  just 
abstain.  We  may  run  into  difficulties  there  out  of  trade-related  and 
human  rights -related  denial  of  MFN. 

Mr.  Brzezenski.  That  is  correct.  I  think  it  goes  further  than  that. 
It's  not  really  necessarily  just  how  we  handle  the  relationship.  It's 
also  the  question  of  how  China  envisages  its  future  role. 

I  have  a  book  coming  out  next  month  in  which  I  raised  the  pros- 
pect of  China  really  playing  a  very  assertive  leadership  role  on  the 
world  scene  and  testing  the  supremacy  of  the  established  parties — 
or  the  established  powers.  Notably,  the  United  States.  I  think  there 
is  that  possibility. 

And  some  Chinese  comments  about  the  world  which  charge  that 
the  world  is  today  dominated  by  an  American  hegemony  suggests 
that  a  more  powerful  China  might  see  its  role  worldwide  in  an  alto- 
gether novel  fashion  and  become  a  challenger.  In  which  case,  Chi- 
nese inclination  to  support  unanimity  in  the  Security  Council  may 
well  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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INSTABILITY  AND  POSSIBLE  THREAT  TO  CAUCASUS 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  did  the  spread  of  violence  in  former  Yugoslavia — 
beyond  the  obvious  places  that  you've  discussed  and  members  of 
the  committee,  the  subcommittee  have  discussed  in  Kosovo  and 
Macedonia,  what  about  the  Caucasus  with — Azerbaijan,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  Armenia? 

First  of  all,  what  are  the  prospects  of  a  spread  of  violence  there— 
and  second — continuing  violence  there  and  exacerbated  violence,  if 
you  will. 

And  second,  what  are  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  the  Caucasus? 
Are  they  as  great  as  they  are  in  Southern  Europe?  Are  they — tell 
us  about  that  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  greater  danger  is 
not  the  spread  of  the  conflict  in  the  Caucasus,  though  it  could 
spread,  but  its  continuation  and,  perhaps  even,  intensification. 
There  is  a  war  of  attrition  going  on  between  Armenia  and  Azer- 
baijan. There  is  a  somewhat  less  intense  war  involving  Georgia, 
Abkhazia,  Osetsia.  There  is  conflict  developing  with  the  Chechen- 
Ingush.  These  conflicts  could  somewhat  spread  in  the  area,  but — 
could  intensify  with  more  malignant  social  consequences. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  A  RETURN  TO  RUSSIAN  IMPERIALISM 

As  far  as  the  American  interest  is  concerned,  I  would  put  it  in 
a  somewhat  larger  context  but  relating  to  the  question  that  you 
have  raised.  Namely,  our  interest,  I  believe,  should  be  more  explic- 
itly focused  on  the  historical  importance  of  Russia  ceasing  to  be  an 
imperial  state. 

If  Russia  ceases  to  be  an  imperial  state,  the  chances  are  higher 
that  Russia  will  become  a  democratic  state,  a  more  prosperous 
state,  a  more  genuinely  European  state.  But  if  Russia  again  be- 
comes an  imperial  state,  then,  I'm  afraid,  all  of  the  these  three  de- 
sirable objectives  are  going  to  be  undermined. 

The  conflict  in  the  Caucasus,  as  well  as  similar  conflicts  in 
central  Asia,  as  well  as  frictions  between  Russia  and  Ukraine,  raise 
the  danger  of  a  possible  imperial  restoration.  And  that,  I  think, 
would  be  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  broad  international 
objectives.  I  think  it  also  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  view  what  I  am  saying  as  anti-Russia,  but  I 
think  at  stake  is  the  ultimate  definition  of  Russia  itself.  And  inher- 
ent in  these  conflicts  is  the  temptation  to  a  resumed  imperial  role, 
because  before  too  long  then  Russians  might  say:  these  nations  are 
feuding  among  each  other;  they  need  us  to  step  in  to  dominate  the 
region — if  you  will,  a  kind  of  Russian  equivalent  of  Kipling's  White 
Man's  Burden  mission — but  with  the  objective  effect  of,  in  effect, 
recreating  the  empire. 

So,  that  is  the  central  geopolitical  stake. 

Mr.  Brown.  So,  as  a  nation,  if  our  national  interest,  our  strategic 
interests  are  long-term  to,  if  you  will,  help  the  Russians  or  Ukrain- 
ians, but  especially  Russians,  revert  to  that  historical — unfortu- 
nate, historical  Russian  role,  what  do  we  as  a  nation— how  do  we 
as  a  people  and  how  do  we  in  philanthropic,  and  university,  and 
other  organizations  in  this  country  and  the  U.S.   Government — 
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what  do  we  as  a  country  do  to  help,  especially  in  Russian  and 
Ukraine,  in  building — and  any  other  Eastern  and  Central  Euro- 
pean countries  in  helping  to  build  a  civil  society  and  encouraging 
those  countries  to,  with  entrepreneurship,  and  learning  about  de- 
mocracy in  the  schools  in  civics  classes,  and  in  helping  them  with 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  everything  from  Kiwanis  clubs  to 
garden  clubs  to  4-H  clubs,  and  Boy  Scouts,  and  all  that  without 
trying  to  implant  our  culture?  And  what  do  we  as  a  Congress  do 
and  what  do  we  as  a  people  do? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  your  list  is  a  very  good  one.  And  one  could, 
of  course,  amplify  it  and  deepen  it. 

But  I  would  say  as  a  starter  we  ought  to  always  bear  in  mind 
that  when  we  speak  of  aid  to  Russia  we  should  be  simultaneously 
saying  aid  to  the  non-Russian  states.  Because  only  if  we  aid  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  and  thereby  increase  the  chances  that  the 
non-Russian  states  are  self-sustaining,  do  we  reduce  the  probability 
of  an  imperial  restoration. 

So,  whenever  you  say  these  things  that  you  have  said,  whenever 
you  address  the  issues  concretely  with  the  kind  of  imaginative  pro- 
posal that  you  listed,  it  should  be  focused  explicitly  on  the  Russian 
as  well  as  non-Russian  nations. 

Only  too  often,  even  in  our  official  policy,  we  talk  of  Moscow.  We 
talk  of  aiding  Russia.  When  we  say  aiding  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
we  still  mean  just  Russia.  And  thereby  we  objectively  create  the 
possibility  of  the  real  imbalance  of  the  Armenians  or  the  poor 
Tadzhiks  being  ignored. 

How  many  Americans  know  that  in  the  last  8  weeks  something 
like  50,000  Tadzhiks  were  killed  by  Tadzhik  Communists  aided  by 
a  Russian  army,  and  200,000,  or  perhaps  more,  were  driven  as  ref- 
ugees across  the  border  into  Afghanistan?  How  many  Americans 
know  that?  I  daresay  very  few  because  we  don't  pay  any  attention 
or  very  little  attention  to  what  is  happening  to  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions. 

And  I  submit  that  what  happens  to  the  non-Russian  nations  is 
critically  important  to  what  happens  to  Russia,  because  I  want 
Russia  to  be  a  success.  I  want  it  to  be  democratic.  I  want  it  to  be 
prosperous.  I  want  it  to  be  European.  But  it  will  be  none  of  these 
if  it  again  becomes  imperial. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Hyde. 

MILITARY  CAPABILITY  MUST  BACK  UP  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Hyde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  Kuwait  and  Iraq  our  national  interest  was  very  clear,  very 
evident.  The  oil  in  the  region,  the  domination  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
dictated  that  we  play  a  role  because,  if  the  purpose  of  foreign  policy 
is  to  protect  and  advance  our  national  interests,  surely  we  had  a 
national  interest  there. 

It  becomes  a  little  more  obscure  when  you  move  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  of  former  Yugoslavia  to  see  where  our  national  inter- 
est is  directly  involved. 

I  would  suggest  that  after  all  of  the  bloodletting  of  this  century 
that  we  redefine  our  national  interest  to  include  a  moral  compo- 
nent. Our  moral  national  interest  is  very  much  involved.  And  while 
we  still  need  to  deal  with  the  slogans  that  we  can't  be  policemen 
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to  the  world — and  indeed  we  can't.  Especially  as  you  have  said, 
Doctor,  the  present  honeymoon,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  in  the 
U.N.  may  well  be  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  inclination,  as  you  say, 
for  unanimity,  not  only  for  China  and  Russia,  may  well  dissolve 
soon  in  these  power  struggles  that  are  almost  inevitably — that  are 
inevitable. 

So,  regional  arrangements  are  indispensable,  and,  as  I  say,  we 
can't  be  policemen  to  the  world,  but  we  can  be  sheriff  to  the  world. 
We  can  nelp  organize  posses.  And  if  we  don't  do  it,  nobody  will. 
And  we  did  in  Desert  Storm  with  the  U.N.  and,  perhaps,  we  can 
do  it  without  the  U.N.  if  needs  be  in  places  like  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

But  your  analysis  of  the  policy,  the  Cyrus  Vance  major — or  Owen 
plan,  is  very  trenchant,  and  very  insightful,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  not  directed  to  this  specific  region  but  di- 
rectly— but  it — within  the  compass  of  the  subject  we  were  to  talk 
about  today. 

I  don't  wish  to  put  you  in  a  position  of  a  second  disagreement 
with  the  Clinton  administration  beyond  the  one  that  you  have  on 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  but  I'm  very,  very  concerned  about  the  mili- 
tary budget  being  the  source  of  all  cuts.  A  foreign  policy  not  backed 
up  by  credible  forces,  military  forces — and  that  involves  operations 
and  maintenance  as  well  as  fighter  aircraft,  and  all  the  rest,  and 
personnel,  trained  personnel,  and  mobile  personnel — weakens  our 
diplomacy  to  the  point  of  being  an  empty  suit.  And  $88  billion  in 
additional  cuts  over  the  next  4  years,  5  years  really  concerns  me. 
Really  concerns  me. 

And  my  question  to  you  is,  are  you  concerned  that  in  our  eupho- 
ria to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  as  against  the 
reality  of  a  very,  not  only  dangerous  world  but  a  volatile  world 
with  more  regional  conflicts  than  the  main  event  that  we  have 
been  contending  with  for  45  years — North  Korea's  development  of 
nuclear  weapons;  Pakistan's  development;  India  possessing  it; 
China  being  an  unknown  quantity;  30,000  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union;  et  cetera;  et  cetera;  et  cetera;  South  Africa 
being  a  cauldron — aren't  we  being  a  little  precipitous  in  our  build- 
ing down  our  military? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  I  am  concerned.  But  my  concern  is  to  some 
extent  nullified  by  my  confidence  that  in  some  fashion — Secretary 
Aspin,  and  General  Powell  will  come  up  with  a  formula  which 
doesn't  place  in  jeopardy  these  important  capabilities  to  which  you 
rightfully  refer.  And,  tnerefore,  on  balance  if  I  had  to  predict,  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  think  we'll  replicate  the  kind  of  mindless 
self-disarmament  that  we  undertook  right  after  World  War  II. 

My  concern,  which  is  pointed  somewnat  in  the  same  direction  as 
yours,  is,  however,  of  a  different  nature.  I  think  the  United  States 
is  not  turning  isolationist.  We  will  remain  internationally  engaged. 
We  are  not  turning  isolationist,  but  we  might  become  disengaged. 
In  other  words,  we  11  stay  committed  internationally  but  essentially 
passive.  We  will  not  be  engaged  in  dealing  with  the  problems,  and 
the  reason  I  focus  so  heavily  on  Yugoslavia  is  that  I  think  it's  a 
symptom  of  that  emerging  attitude. 

We  will  be  preoccupied  over  the  next  4  years  with  a  debate  and, 
perhaps,  implementation  of  the  Clinton  domestic,  economic,  and  so- 
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cial  reform  programs.  We  will  not  disengage  from  the  world,  but  we 
will  not  engage  ourselves  in  dealing  with  its  problems.  And  that 
could  have  a  negative  impact  because  the  world  stability  could  de- 
teriorate. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  just  permit  me  one  little  codicil  to  my  previous 
remarks.  I  think  Les  Aspin  is  a  great  guy.  I've  worked  with  him 
ever  since  I've  been  here.  I  think  he's  smart.  I  think  he  knows  his 
field.  And  I'm  very  comfortable  with  him  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

That  said,  I  will  never  forget  his  support  for  a  nuclear  freeze  and 
my  little  commentary  with  him  once  which  I  will  keep  to  myself, 
but  he  knew  better.  And  I  get  concerned  that  political  consider- 
ations which  don't  drive  Colin  Powell  may  well  drive  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  weaken  our  ability  to  do  what  I  think  peace 
will  require  we  do  in  the  coming  years. 

That's  just  my  own  idiosyncratic  view.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Congressman  Martinez. 

CONGRESS'  ROLE  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Martinez.  What's  a  general  without  a  war  to  fight,  or  what's 
a  Republican  without  a  Communist  to  go  after? 

I  don't  know.  I  really  think  that  we  can  cut  our  military  back  es- 
pecially if  you  cut  out  those  12  systems  that  the  military  them- 
selves said  they  didn't  want.  But  congressmen  had  contractors  in 
their  district  who  couldn't  afford  to  see  that  much  unemployment 
in  their  district,  so  they  kept  them  in  the  budget  anyway.  I  think 
there's  a  lot  of  place  to  cut  the  funds  out  of  the  military  without 
weakening  it. 

I  think  the  point  is  that  we  need  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  do 
that  and  then  maintain  a  strong  military.  And  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hyde  in  his  remark  that,  you  know,  having  policies — international 
policies,  without  the  military  strength  to  back  them  up  aren't  going 
to  be  paid  attention  to  by  anybody. 

I  read  your  testimony.  I  was  late  for  your  testimony,  but  I  read 
your  testimony  and  the  three  options  for  the  United  States  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  world.  The  first  was  to  ignore  the  issues.  And 
as  you  outlined  it  later  on,  that's  not  a  good  option.  And  if  you  in- 
tervene militarily,  I  don't  think  anybody  would  right  now,  at  this 
particular  time,  wants  to  see  us  intervene  militarily. 

But  the  last  one  and  where  you  go  into  some  detail  to  explain, 
I  really  kind  of — see,  that's  a  real  great  plan,  you  know.  That's  a 
real  great  way  to  go  about  it. 

How  do  we,  as  a  Congress,  influence,  let's  say,  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  President  in  looking  at  some  of  these  particular 
things? 

It  seems  like  Christopher — and  we  met  with  him.  And  I  think 
he's  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  he's  very  well  versed  in  inter- 
national affairs,  and  seems  competent.  But,  you  know,  even  as  com- 
petent as  a  person  may  be,  they  need  some  people  to  reflect  with 
them  ideas,  new  ideas,  different  ideas,  and  go  around  and  around 
to  see  what  is  the  best  option. 

How  would  we  come  about — do  you  see  that  we  could  influence 
in  some  way  some  of  these  things  that  you're  suggesting  here? 
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Mr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  essentially,  by  doing  what  you're  doing, 
which  is  forcing  the  issue  into  the  public  domain,  making  the  ad- 
ministration more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  its  current  approach  is 
inadequate  and  might,  in  fact,  unintentionally  contribute  to  a  wors- 
ening of  the  problem,  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  I  personally  find 
it  morally  abhorrent. 

I  think  that  our  position  today  on  this  issue  really  isn't  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  position  of  the  West.  There  was  the  killing  or  the 
expulsion  and  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  in'  37,'  38.  There 
was  no  threat  to  world  peace  yet,  so,  we  were  indifferent.  And  I 
find  what  is  happening  in  Europe  today,  literally,  morally  abhor- 
rent. And  I  don't  know  whether  a  country  like  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  democracy  founded  on  certain  moral  principles,  can  be 
so  indifferent  to  that  without  truly  betraying  its  own  essence. 

And  I  say  this  without  touching  the  geopolitical  dimension,  which 
I  happen  to  think  is  important  also.  Because  if  the  problem 
spreads— if  Bulgaria,  Albania,  then  later  Greece  and  Turkey  be- 
come involved,  we'll  have  a  serious  problem  on  our  hands  and  an 
object  lesson  for  Russia  where  there  are  65  million  people  living 
outside  their  ethnic  homes. 

Everybody  mentions,  always,  the  25  million  Russians  who  live 
outside  their  ethnic  homes.  But  there  are  40  million  non-Russians 
who  live  outside  their  ethnic  homes,  27  million  of  them  in  Russia. 
They  could  be  the  objects  of  ethnic  cleansings  too. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Now,  the — that  brings  me  to  another  point.  And 
I  agree  that — I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Hyde  that  here,  in  this  situa- 
tion, it's  more  the  moral  question  than  it  is  a  national  security 
question. 

What — the  idea  is  that  these  things  erupted — seemed  to  erupt  all 
of  a  sudden  when  Russia  vacated  its  control  over  these  countries, 
or  was  that  just  apparent  to  the  outside  world  that  this  erupted 
overnight  but  that  there  was  maybe  something  going  on  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  people  who  don't  read  history  are  doomed 
to  relive  it.  I  think  if  Secretary  Baker  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
a  single  book  on  the  history  of  Yugoslavia  he  wouldn't  have  said 
the  things  he  said  in  Belgrade  and  our  policy  wouldn't  have  been 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Oh,  I  think  you're  right  because  it's  the  same 
thing  with  Armenia  and  Turkey 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Martinez  [continuing].  You  know,  if  we  had  understood 
what  happened  with  Turkey  and  Armenia  a  long  time  ago,  even  be- 
fore what  happened  in  Germany,  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  into  that 
situation. 

I  thank  you.  I  think  it's  been  very  enlightening  for  us.  One  of  the 
things  about  this  committee,  the  witnesses  that  we've  had  so  far 
in  the  hearings  that  I've  been  to  have  answered  a  lot  of  the  ques- 
tions that  I've  had  for  years  about  some  of  our  policies,  and  it  veri- 
fies the  fact  that  what  I've  always  felt:  that  our  foreign  policy 
hasn't  always  been  the  best.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Congresswoman  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Lantos.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  Dr. 
Brzezinski  will  have  to  leave  in  a  few  minutes.  So,  I  would  like  to 
get  to  all  three  of  you.  Please  keep  the  questions  brief. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  I  apologize,  but  I  have  a  commitment  which  I 
had  before  we  scheduled 

Mrs.  Meyers.  That's  all  right. 

Mr.  Brzezinski  [continuing].  These  hearings. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  add  he  is  going  to  the  White  House,  so  he 
will  spread  the  same  message  that 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  am  not  given  to  making  speeches  before  my  ques- 
tions as  you  know,  unlike  others.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  heard  that.  [Laughter.] 

THE  OPTION  OF  LIFTING  THE  ARMS  EMBARGO  ON  THE  BOSNIAN 

MUSLIMS 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  if  the  arms  embargo  is  modified, 
what  military  resources  could  be  provided  to  the  Bosnians  that 
would  both  significantly  help  their  military  position  and  be  easily 
absorbed  by  their  forces  without  a  commitment  of  Western  military 
advisers  or  trainers? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  I  don't  think  we  need,  in  fact,  even  to  focus  in 
that  issues.  In  other  words,  the  international  arms  market  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  weapons  on  the  inter- 
national trade  market  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  involve  ourselves 
in  the  provision  of  any  weapons  or  of  any  instructors. 

There  are  a  number  of  countries  in  addition  to  the  international 
arms  dealers  who  are  anxious  to  provide  arms  to  the  Bosnians. 
And  it  would  be  up  to  the  Bosnians  to  decide  what  they  can  absorb 
and  best  use. 

The  point  is  to  convey  to  the  Serbians  that  they  cannot  win. 

REDRAWING  THE  MAP  OF  BOSNIA:  ESTABLISHING  AUTONOMOUS 

REGIONS 

Mrs.  Meyers.  You  have  mentioned  three  steps  that  we  should  be 
taking,  and  I  guess  I  don't  see  how  any  of  them  would  resolve  the 
problems  in  that  region  over  the  long  run.  You've  mentioned  the 
early  deployment  of  some  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  of  the  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  U.N.  arms  embargo,  and  enforcement  of  the 
no-fly  resolution. 

You've  indicated  that  you  don't  like  the  10  autonomous  zones.  Is 
there  a  way  that  we  can  develop  a  map  for  the  region  that  would 
mean  that  we  could  foresee  some  peace  in  the  region  over  the  long 
run? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  See,  the  problem  right  now  is  that  not  only  is 
the  map  unacceptable  to  the  parties,  but  the  parties  are  so  asym- 
metrically structured  in  terms  of  power  that  none  of  them  have  any 
incentive  to  accept  any  kind  of  a  settlement. 

I'm  not  advocating  any  particular  map.  What  I'm  trying  to  create 
is  a  situation  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  themselves,  out  of  fa- 
tigue, out  of  the  realization  that  none  of  them  can  win,  will  be 
more  inclined  to  accept  than  as  some  form  of  an  accommodation. 

I  think  if  we  start  by  drawing  up  a  map — and  if  you  look  at  the 
map,  it  looks  like  a  mosaic — I  don't  think  we'll  have  any  chance 
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whatsoever,  especially  when  one  party  is  much  more  stronger  than 
another  party  among  the  two  principal  protagonists. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  If  we  drew  some  kind  of  a  map  where  significant 
numbers  of  Muslims  and  Serbs,  for  instance,  lived  in  the  same 
province,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any  long-term  chance  of 
survival?  In  other  words,  I'd  assume  these  10  zones  were  developed 
to  try  to  focus  autonomous  zones  with  a  significant  majority  of 
Serbs,  or  Croats,  or  Muslims. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  All  right.  The  problem  is  also  one  that  I  alluded 
to  in  my  testimony,  namely,  that  several  of  these  cantons — all 
three  of  the  Croat  ones  and  two  of  the  three  Serb  ones — are  right 
next  to  Croatia  and  Serbia  respectively,  which  means  that  with  a 
very  weak  central  government  they  will  de  facto  secede  and  join 
Croatia  and  Serbia.  And  that  affects  not  only  ethnic  cleansing  but 
a  partition  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that,  actually,  among  significant  proportions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, ethnic  hostility  has  not  yet  become  totally  dominant;  that 
much  of  what  has  happened  is  the  product,  in  effect,  of  large-scale 
organized  brigandry.  Ajnd  if  that  could  be  brought  under  control  by 
stalemate,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  preserving  some  hetero- 
geneous community  as  an  entity.  But  time  is  passing  and  the 
cleansings  are  taking  place. 

Mrs.  MEYERS.  I  thank  you,  very  much,  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  we  thank  you  for  your  good  testimony  today.  We 
thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  arranging  this  series  of  hearings. 
I  ask  that  my  opening  statement  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gilman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Congressman  Benjamin  A.  Gilman 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  support  for 
this  first  in  a  series  of  joint  subcommittee  hearings  examining  collective  security  in 
a  post-cold  war  world.  This  issue  poses  many  complex,  interrelated  problems.  Hope- 
fully our  two  panels  will  come  away  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  solutions 
that  may  be  available  to  us. 

I  am  pleased  that  former  national  security  advisor  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  is  our  lead 
witness.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  who  is  currently  with  the  center  for  strategic  and  inter- 
national studies,  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  speak  from  his  years  of  experience 
about  the  many  global  problems  confronting  our  Nation  as  we  approach  the  21st 
century. 

I  am  certain  that  the  information  we  obtain  today  and  in  future  hearings  will  be 
invaluable  to  our  subcommittees  as  critical  policy  matters  are  assessed.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Hamilton  for  arranging  today's  hearing. 

NATO  AS  A  FORCE  FOR  REGIONAL  STABILITY 

Mr.  Gilman.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  just  one  question.  In  your  January 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  you  note  the  problems  of  having 
force  without  a  proper  goal — a  political  strategy  without  force.  Do 
we  have  a  proper  regional  force  now  that  can  manage  and  take 
care  of  these  regional  problems? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Well,  we  do  in  Europe,  because  in  Europe  we  do 
have  the  NATO  structure,  which  I  think  is  susceptible  to  being 
used  as  a  source  of  regional  stability. 
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As  our  chairman  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  hearings,  there 
has  to  be,  however,  some  strategic  reorientation  in  terms  of  the 
mission  of  the  alliance. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  What  about  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  We  don't.  We  don't.  And  that  is  a  major  weak- 
ness, and  this  is  something  that  you  and  your  colleagues  should 
think  about  in  months  ahead. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  I  hope  you'll  take  that  up  with  the  White  House 
when  you're  with  them  today. 

Thank  you  for  appearing  today. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Smith. 

ACTION  MUST  BE  TAKEN  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  briefly,  because  I  know  the  time  is  late,  Dr. 
Brzezinski,  I  want  to  encourage  you  and  thank  you  for  the  clarity 
of  thinking  you  have  presented  to  this  committee. 

I,  along  with  Congressman  Wolf  and  some  others  went  to 
Vukovar,  Osijek,  Belgrade,  and  Zagreb  during  the  middle  of  the 
Croat-Serbian  War  in  August  and  early  September  of  1991.  And  it 
became  very  clear  from  all  of  our  conversations  with  Milosevic, 
Tujiman,  and  all  of  the  people  that  were  there  that  Serbia  had  em- 
barked on  a  greater  Serbia  effort  and  that  they  were  exploiting  eth- 
nic tensions.  It  was  a  naked  grab  at  territorial  areas. 

I  agree  with  you  when  you  talk  about  your  three  options.  To  ig- 
nore the  issue;  unfortunately,  the  Bush  administration  did  that.  I, 
to  a  large  extent — it's  EC's  problem.  Let  them  handle  it. 

I  sat  in  meetings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  arranged  it  with  the  may- 
ors of  Dubrovnik  and  Osijek  to  meet  with  Larry  Eagleburger.  And 
after  2V2,  3  hours  we  got  very,  very — made  very  little  headway  and 
tried  to  get  a  change  of  focus. 

You  talked  about  your  third  option,  and  there  is  a  resolution. 
And  in  talking  to  the  White  House  today  I  would  hope  you  would 
convey  that  there  is  bipartisan  support.  Congressman  Hoyer,  and 
I,  and  DeConcini.  I'm  ranking  Republican  on  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, ranking  Democrat  is  Congressman  Hoyer,  and  Senator 
DeConcini  is  the  chairman  of  that  Commission. 

We've  introduced  a  resolution  which  essentially  embodies  what 
you're  suggesting:  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone,  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo  which,  as  you  rightfully  point  out,  only  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Serbs.  And  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  you  pointed  out, 
the  toothless  and  essential  procedural  steps  that  have  emanated 
from  the  rhetoric  is  not  going  to  solve  this  problem.  It's  going  to 
roll  into  Kosovo  and,  as  we  all  know,  into  Macedonia. 

You  mentioned  early  deployment.  Very  briefly,  how  many  troops 
do  you  think  that  would  take  in  Macedonia  and 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  I  cannot  give  you  any  figure. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  I  would  assume  it  would  have  to  be  something 
comparable  to  what  we  have  in  Krajina,  the  Croatian-Serbian  area. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK  My  bottom  line  is  just — I  wish  you  best  of  luck 
in  speaking  to  the  administration  because  politics  as  usual  carry 
over  from  the  Bush  administration.  Because  I  see  no  substantive 
change  will  lead  to  nothing  but  more  bloodshed. 
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Mr.  Brzezinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  want  to 
thank  Dr.  Brzezinski  for  a  truly  brilliant  opening  testimony.  We 
are  grateful  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:14  a.m.,  the  subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  Wednesday,  February  24,  1993.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
on  International  Security,  International  Organi- 
zations and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:10  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  Inter- 
national Organizations,  and  Human  Rights  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will  continue  the  series  of  joint 
hearings  on  the  subject,  Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War 
World. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  further  the  public  debate 
about  the  foreign  policy  objectives  and  means  available  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  protecting  the  security  of  our  Nation  in  the  post-cold 
war  world. 

We  have  invited  a  number  of  prominent  public  officials  to  tes- 
tify— individuals  who  have  played  key  roles  in  the  shaping  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  during  the  past  couple  of  decades  and  who  continue 
to  speak  forcefully  and  eloquently  about  these  important  issues. 

Today,  I  am  particularly  delighted  to  welcome  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  who  served  with  extraordinary  distinction  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  from  1981  to  1985  and  currently 
serves  as  a  scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 

Since  many  of  the  critical  issues  involving  collective  security  re- 
late to  the  United  Nations  and  U.S.  interactions  with  that  inter- 
national organization,  her  testimony  will  be  particularly  important 
in  our  consideration  of  these  issues.  She  of  course  is  an  expert  on 
NATO  and  the  whole  subject  of  foreign  policy. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  we  are  honored  and  delighted  to  have 
you  with  us,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  Your  entire 
written  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record,  and  before  I  call  on 
you,  I  would  like  to  call  first  on  the  ranking  Republican  of  the  full 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  my  good  friend,  Congressman  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  want  to  join  in 
welcoming  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  to  our  committee.  Today  is  the  second 
of  our  series  of  joint  committee  subcommittee  hearings  on  collective 
security  in  the  post-cold  war  world. 

(21) 
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Last  week  we  were  privileged  to  hear  from  former  National  Secu- 
rity Advisor  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  in  which  he  outlined  his  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  in  former  Yugoslavia. 

Today  this  subcommittee  has  turned  to  another  distinguished 
witness  for  advice  and  counsel,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Dr.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  is 
with  us  today. 

I  remember  well  the  opportunity  I  had  to  work  together  with 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  during  my  tenure  as  a  congressional  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the  11th  Special  Session  back 
in  1981.  I  hope  I  am  not  giving  away  our  respective  ages. 

At  that  time  we  were  faced  with  many  global  problems  which  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  has  always  addressed  in  a  clear,  forceful  and  concise 
fashion.  An  author  of  seven  books,  currently  the  Levy  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  and  Senior  Fellow  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  also  manages  to  produce  a  syn- 
dicated column  on  world  affairs  in  which  her  analysis  and  options 
are  outlined  on  a  wide  range  of  international  and  geopolitical  ques- 
tions. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  therefore  in  an  excellent  position  to  speak  to 
the  many  global  and  regional  problems  confronting  our  Nation  in 
the  world  today,  as  well  as  the  issues  that  are  likely  to  require  sig- 
nificant attention  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  certain  her  testimony  and  responses  to  our  questions  will 
be  invaluable  to  our  committee  members  as  well  as  to  the  current 
administration,  and  we  hope  that  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  will  continue  to 
make  herself  available  for  long  years  ahead  to  us  and  to  the  admin- 
istration as  we  try  to  grapple  with  the  multifaceted  problems  we 
all  face. 

Welcome,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Gilman.  Con- 
gressman Bereuter,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  do  not,  but  I  simply  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  our  distinguished  guest  today.  We  look  forward  to 
your  comments  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  the  floor  is  yours. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Lantos,  Con- 

fressman  Gilman,  Congressman  Bereuter.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
ere. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Could  I  ask  you  to  pull  the  mike  very  close  to  you? 
Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JEANE  J.  KIRKPATRICK,  SENIOR 
FELLOW,  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Lantos,  Con- 
gressman Gilman.  I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  today 
to  share  in  this  discussion  of  collective  security,  than  which  there 
is  no  more  important  subject. 

I,  in  my  prepared  statement,  focused  on  the  expansion  of  NATO 
as  a  dimension  of  collective  security,  and  I  will  return  to  that  in 
my  remarks,  but  I  would  like  now  to  cast  my  nets  more  broadly 
and  begin  by  recalling  that  two  quite  different  initiatives  concern- 
ing collective  security  were  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
years  immediately  after  World  War  II. 
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One  was  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  other  was 
the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  The  one — the  United  Na- 
tions— was  built  on  ideals  and  the  other  was  built  on  necessity. 
That  was  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

Each  represented  an  effort  to  establish  and  to  maintain  inter- 
national order.  In  each,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  archi- 
tect and  builder.  Both  the  assumptions  and  the  consequences  of 
each  were,  I  think,  interesting,  important  and  quite  different,  one 
from  the  other. 

I  believe  that  in  considering  today  in  this  new  framework  issues 
and  problems  of  collective  security,  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
range  of  alternative  forms  of  organization  which  are  available  to  us 
for  the  construction  of  collective  security. 

What  we  can  learn  from  the  undoubted  success  of  U.S.  policy 
fashioned  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  can,  I  believe,  help  us  in 
dealing  with  today's  problems. 

One  thing  we  can  learn  is  that  institutions  of  collective  security 
can  be  constructed  simultaneously  at  multiple  levels  of  inclusive- 
ness,  and  on  the  basis  of  different  principles  of  inclusion. 

The  founding  of  the  United  Nations  was,  of  course,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  dream,  the  very  American  dream  of  a  universal  organi- 
zation. We  had  been  dreaming  that  dream  for  a  long  time. 

We  had  already  tried  to  outlaw  war  three  times  in  this  century 
with  the  Hague  Convention  in  1907,  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919, 
and  the  Kellogg-Bryan  Pact  in  1928.  Now,  with  the  founding  of  the 
U.N.,  we  were  trying  once  again  to  outlaw  war  and  provide  for  col- 
lective security  that  would  be  universal. 

We  believed  that  it  would  be,  should  be  possible  to  control  the 
dangerous  and  violent  aspirations  of  some  governments  by  some 
form  of  organization,  law  and  restraints. 

The  United  Nations  was,  of  course,  built  on  an  assumption  that 
seemed  to  Americans  almost  self-evident.  It  was  the  assumption 
that  nations  could  and  should  and  would  value  peace  above  terri- 
torial acquisitions;  that  they  could  and  should  and  would  submit 
disputes  to  international  adjudication;  that  they  would  keep  agree- 
ments and  live  by  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  that  in 
case,  an  outlaw  who  refused  to  live  by  the  rules  of  civilized  behav- 
ior, arose,  other  nations  could  quite  literally  function  as  a  world  po- 
liceman— organize  a  posse  and  rein  in  the  bad  guy,  if  he  was  not 
responsive  to  persuasion  then  others  could  use  coercive  sanctions 
to  end  his  disruptions  of  the  peace. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  had  been  violated  even 
before  it  was  ratified  made  not  much  difference  to  the  initial  enthu- 
siasm with  which  almost  all  Americans  greeted  it. 

Even  that  great  realist,  and  one  of  my  own  personal  heroes, 
Harry  Truman,  pledged  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  the  foun- 
dation of  our  action  in  the  world. 

But  as  conditions  developed,  that  optimism  did  not  last  long.  The 
difficulties  that  followed  after  World  War  II  very  quickly  persuaded 
that  doughty  realist,  Harry  Truman,  that  something  else  was  need- 
ed to  counteract  the  destabilization,  intimidation  and  outright  ag- 
gression in  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  engaged. 
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Events  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Finland  and  Czechoslovakia  drama- 
tized the  character  and  extent  of  the  danger  that  confronted 
Greece,  Italy  and  other  democracies,  including  Italy  and  France. 

In  response,  Harry  Truman  conceived  a  system  of  collective  secu- 
rity which  had  not  been  dreamed  of  for  years  like  the  U.N.,  was 
not  a  universal  organization,  but  was  in  fact  a  system  of  collective 
security  based  on  alliances  of  democracies. 

That  limiting  principle,  that  members  would  be  democracies,  was 
the  principle  on  which  not  only  NATO,  but  SEATO  and  the  Rio 
Pact  and  other  of  the  regional  alliances  were  formed. 

It  is  difficult  today  for  us — half  a  century  later,  to  recall  how  dra- 
matic a  departure  NATO's  founding  was  from  the  American  tradi- 
tion. Harry  Truman  himself  wrote,  "On  April  4,  1949  I  stood  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  as  he  signed  his  name  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  a  treaty  which  was  the  first  peacetime  mili- 
tary alliance  concluded  by  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution." 

Signing  the  NATO  alliance  was  also  a  highly  controversial  act. 

The  signing  of  the  NATO  treaty  was,  Truman  noted,  one  more 
step  in  the  evolution  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  along  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  and  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

Truman's  comments  make  it  clear  that  these  two  systems  of  col- 
lective security — one  regional,  one  global — were  conceived  by  him 
as  in  no  way  contradictory  or  mutually  incompatible  with  each 
other.  They  were  conceived  as  complementing  and  reinforcing  one 
another. 

This  deserves  emphasis  because  today  some  people  believe  that 
regional  alliances,  including  NATO,  are  not  quite  compatible  with 
responsible  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Truman  didn't  think  so.  Dean  Acheson  didn't  think  so. 

NATO  was  important  and  successful.  It  gave  Europe  its  longest 
period  of  peace  in  two  centuries,  and  the  United  Nations  was  less 
successful.  The  United  Nations  proved  vulnerable  to  the  divisions 
of  the  cold  war.  Its  procedures  and  processes  were  by  their  very  na- 
ture not  capable  of  either  dealing  with  or  transcending  the  deep  di- 
visions that  the  cold  war  constituted. 

U.N.'s  basic  concept  of  a  universal  organization  and  a  universal 
commitment  to  keep  peace  and  prevent  aggressors  from  profiting 
from  their  aggressions  didn't  prevent  war,  and  it  didn't  prevent  ag- 
gressors from  profiting  from  their  aggressions. 

Instead  I  believe  that  the  global  concept  of  collective  security  led 
the  United  States — and  this  is  a  controversial  opinion,  but  it  is  my 
opinion — led  the  United  States  into  two  wars. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Since  you  never  have  controversial  opinions. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  I  have  never  had  a  controversial  opinion. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  might  as  well  begin. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  That's  right.  I  believe  it  led  the  United  States 
into  two  wars — Korea  first,  and  then  Vietnam.  In  Korea,  the  Unit- 
ed States  fought  as  part,  along  with  other  countries'  forces,  under 
the  U.N.  authorization.  In  Vietnam  where  we  were  not  operating 
under  U.N.  authorization;  the  United  States  committed  its  forces 
because  of  the  conviction  that  we  must  not  permit  violence  and  ag- 
gression to  succeed.  If  you  look  at  arguments  of  those  exponents  of 
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the  Vietnam  War  at  the  most  serious  level — people  such  as  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Eugene  Rossbaum  you  find  serious  scholars  of  international  law. 
The  arguments  which  they  make  are  for  world  order  based  on 
international  law,  and  enforced  by  collective  security  on  the  U.N. 
model. 

Now,  I  think  that  what  led  us  into  Vietnam  was  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  John  Kennedy  said — the  desire  to  ensure  that  aggres- 
sion should  not  be  permitted  to  profit. 

NATO  was  constructed  on  very  different  principles.  It  was  lim- 
ited with  respect  to  its  membership.  It  was  limited  territorially, 
ideologically,  and  it  consisted  only  of  democracies. 

Its  members  were  united  by  shared  values  and  Western  demo- 
cratic tradition.  NATO  had  some  other  special  characteristics.  It 
had  real  military  forces.  It  had  a  permanent  headquarters,  and 
forces,  unified  command,  regular  consultation  and  exercises,  weap- 
ons, weapon  storage,  and  it  embodies  until  today  a  collective  ap- 
proach to  a  potential  military  threat. 

Its  approach  is  to  counter  potential  force  with  force,  not  because 
its  members  are  belligerent,  not  because  they  seek  war,  but  be- 
cause they  are  prepared  to  take  risks  for  peace,  and  to  resist  efforts 
against  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  their  member 
states. 

Collective  security  at  its  most  basic  level  is  an  agreement  among 
a  group  of  states  that  an  attack  on  one  will  be  taken  to  be  treated 
as  an  attack  on  all.  A  principal  difference  of  course  between  the 
United  Nations  and  an  alliance  such  as  NATO  is  that  the  members 
taking  that  pledge  to  treat  an  attack  on  one  as  an  attack  on  all, 
know  each  other  better,  have  more  in  common,  and  I  suspect  have 
a  good  deal  more  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  those  others  who 
take  the  same  oath. 

Now,  the  United  Nations  is  once  again  enjoying  great  vogue  as 
the  hope  of  the  world.  We  see  more  and  more  countries  and  govern- 
ments turning  to  the  U.N.  to  try  to  solve  international  problems. 

Whatever  problem  one  hears  discussed  today,  the  comment  is  not 
far  behind  that  we  should  take  it  to  the  United  Nations. 

One  reason  for  the  great  optimism  about  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  deal  with  any  problem  in  foreign  affairs  is  the 
idea  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  U.N.  during  the  cold  war  was 
the  cold  war,  and  not  something  in  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
just  as  it  is  commonplace  to  say  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  that  the  United  States  did  not  become 
a  member. 

I  think  both  of  these  explanations  are  wrong.  The  United  States 
not  becoming  a  member  may  have  weakened  the  League  of  Nations 
slightly,  but  it  didn't  create  the  violent  aggressions  of  Mussolini, 
Hitler,  or  Joseph  Stalin,  nor  did  the  cold  war  create  some  of  the 
most  persistent  problems  of  the  U.N.  in  dealing  with  conflicts,  in- 
cluding the  habits  of  bloc  politics,  and  administrative  inefficiency, 
and  some  of  the  problems  of  multinational  military  action. 

There  are  three  domains  at  which  the  U.N.  is  more  active  than 
it  ever  has  been.  One  is  in  peacemaking  and  one  in  peacekeeping, 
and  one  of  peace-enforcement. 
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Peacemaking  is  conceived  in  fairly  conventional  diplomatic 
terms,  and  it  involves  efforts  such  as  those  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance  and  Lord  Owen  to  mediate  the  problems  in 
Bosnia. 

Peacekeeping  is  of  course  the  activity  in  which  the  U.N.  has  been 
most  widely  involved  in  our  times,  which  is  growing  the  fastest. 

Peacekeeping  is  carried  out  on  the  understanding  that  the  peace- 
keepers have  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute,  that  they  will 
be  neutral  among  the  parties  to  a  dispute,  and  that  they  will  use 
minimum  possible  force  in  carrying  out  their  duties  as  peace- 
keepers. 

It  is  carried  on  for  long  periods  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
often  seems  to  me  that  once  we  send  peacekeepers  to  some  new 
post,  they  remain  forever.  They  never  come  back.  There  are  peace- 
keeping missions  established  in  1948,  in  the  1970's  for  which  an- 
nual budgets  and  personnel  are  approved  year-in  and  year-out. 

Peacekeeping  has  a  way  of  freezing  a  conflict  more  than  resolv- 
ing it,  as  if  peacekeepers  become  part  of  a  problem.  Cyprus  is  an 
example.  Peacekeepers  keep  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus  from 
destroying  each  other,  and  lower  somewhat  the  need  to  resolve  the 
dispute. 

And  then  there  is  peace  enforcement.  Now,  peace  enforcement  is 
that  aspect  of  U.N.  activities,  of  course,  that  involves  the  use  of 
force,  and  the  use  of  force  is  authorized  under  the  U.N.  Charter  in 
Chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  There  have  been  very 
few  instances  of  peace  enforcement  in  the  history  of  the  U.N. 

There  was  Korea,  which  took  place  for  a  very  special  reason,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  representative  was  out  of  the  room  while  the  au- 
thorizing resolution  was  passed,  I  don't  think  any  U.S.  permanent 
representative  to  the  U.N.  has  ever  left  their  seat  empty  since 
then,  for  any  reason,  any  time.  [Laughter.] 

Everyone  learned  that  lesson  from  the  Soviet  experience  with 
Korea.  Korea,  is  an  example  of  a  frozen  conflict.  There  are  still 
U.N.  forces  monitoring  those  borders  between  North  Korea  and 
South  Korea,  but  they  don't  fight  each  other. 

There  was  no  other  significant  case  of  peace  enforcement  until 
we  arrived  at  the  authorization  by  the  U.N.  to  use  force  to  require 
Saddam  Hussein 

Mr.  Lantos.  Please  proceed,  we  still  have  some  time. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  OK,  to  provide  Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Kuwait. 

Now  we  find  action  under  the  same  Chapter  7  in  Somalia,  where 
the  United  States  is  seeking  on  the  basis  of  a  very  ambiguous  reso- 
lution to  produce  conditions  which  will  permit  the  distribution  of 
humanitarian  assistance. 

And  third,  we  seek  an  authorization  for  action  under  Chapter  7 
in  Bosnia,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  action  under  Chapter  7  in 
Bosnia. 

There  is  a  lot  of  optimism  about  the  U.N.  today,  and  it's  capac- 
ities in  the  international  conflict  resolution  field,  and  I  believe  that 
it's  important  to  continue  to  work  to  try  to  resolve  problems  in  the 
U.N.  framework. 

However,  we  should  not  put  all  our  eggs  in  that  basket.  We 
should  neither  risk  our  own  national  security,  or  the  national  secu- 
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rity  of  our  democratic  allies  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  because  the  record  simply  does  not  warrant  such  opti- 
mism. 

So  far  we  see  that  those  countries  assisted  by  the  United  Nations 
under  Chapter  7  are  often  destroyed  before  they  are  saved.  I  think 
of  Kuwait. 

I  think  of  Somalia.  We  were  a  long  time  getting  to  Somalia.  It's 
much  more  difficult  to  build  a  consensus  to  act  and  secure  author- 
ization for  action  in  the  U.N.  context  than  it  is  in  the  context  of 
the  nation  or  the  alliance. 

I  therefore  feel  that  while  attempting  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  our  action  through  the  U.N.,  that  we  should  continue 
to  seek  to  strengthen  regional  alliances,  especially  NATO,  and  my 
prepared  testimony  today  in  fact  concerns  the  case  I  believe  can  be 
made  for  the  expansion  of  the  NATO  umbrella,  or  the  development 
of  a  third  Eastern  European,  Central  Eastern  European  pillar 
under  a  NATO  umbrella. 

Our  experience  counsels  that  we  explore  fully  these  possibilities, 
and  that  we  invest  more  of  our  own  resources,  in  the  development 
and  completion  of  alliance  forces  based  on  common  values  and  in- 
stitutions which  can  protect  allies  and  provide  muscle  for  U.N.  ac- 
tions where  there  are  U.N.  authorizations. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kirkpatrick  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Ambassador.  I 
think  you  are  going  to  see  a  little  bit  of  chaos  here,  and  that's  very 
unusual  in  the  Congress,  with  two  votes  pending. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I've  never  seen  it  before. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  With  two  votes  pending,  but  quite  frankly, 
given  the  privilege  of  your  visit  and  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you,  I  am  going  to  abuse  my  very  temporary  status  as  temporary 
acting  chairman  to  take  5  or  6  minutes  of  your  time  to  ask  several 
questions  as  to  a  major  thing  on  my  mind. 

I  know  it  is  on  your  mind  also,  but  particularly  as  you  know, 
John  Major  is  in  town  today  at  the  Speaker's.  I  had  a  chance  to 
be  in  a  meeting  for  about  an  hour  with  Mr.  Major  and  I  brought 
up  Yugoslavia,  former  Yugoslavia.  He  gave  I  think  a  competent  an- 
swer as  to  his  concerns,  and  probably  the  most  heartening  thing  I 
could  say  he  told  us  assembled  was  that  they  have  not  ruled  out 
the  possibility  or  the  assertion  of  force. 

I  guess  everything  considered,  my  concern  is  the  timetable,  and 
I  think  he  gave  more  of  a  hint,  Madam  Ambassador,  that  at  the 
conversation  this  afternoon  with  the  President,  to  some  degree,  he 
would  be  looking  for  the  President's  lead. 

If  you  were  advising  the  President  and  Mr.  Major  in  or  surround- 
ing that  meeting,  what  would  you  advise  them  to  do?  What  would 
you  tell  them  is  at  stake  at  this  point  in  history? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  I  would  certainly  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  through  with  his  publicly  stated  intention  to  utilize 
air  drops  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance — food  and  medicine 
above  all — to  literally  starving  people  in  Eastern  Bosnia  who  have 
lived  in  towns  under  siege  for  6  or  8  months  and  are  near  death 
in  many  cases. 
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So  I  would  say  by  all  means,  carry  on.  Don't  apologize  too  much, 
I  would  counsel  him,  for  doing  it.  I  was  delighted  with  the  decision, 
and  I  was  a  little  saddened  when  I  read  that  it  was  going  to  be 
done  in  planes  which  will  fly  without  military  escort,  and  may  drop 
food  and  medicines  to  villages  that  don't  need  them,  occupied  by 
Serbs  and  Croats,  as  well  as  villages  which  do. 

I  would  say  to  the  President  particularly,  more  than  Mr.  Major 
really,  that  during  his  campaign,  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  clear 
conception  of  who  were  the  victims  and  who  were  the  aggressors 
in  Bosnia  and  former  Yugoslavia,  and  I  hope  he  maintains  that 
clarity  when  confronted  with  some  of  the  obfuscation  that  exists  in 
the  international  scene. 

That's  what  I  would  counsel  him.  Go  ahead,  by  all  means. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  What  would  you  say  to  the  idea,  and  as  we  all 
know  there  are  60,000  people  in  concentration  camps,  every  day 
they  are  pounding  civilians,  killing  civilians  deliberately,  generally 
and  specifically,  and  in  some  ways,  even  the  Nazis  never  trotted 
out  on  their  murderous  rampages  to  the  extent  that  the  Serb  forces 
have  so  far. 

What  would  you  say  to  the  idea  of  a  diplomatic  public  or  private 
assertion  to  Milosevic  and  the  regime,  you  stop  this  immediately. 
You  give  all  the  humanitarian  access  immediately  or  face  some  sig- 
nificant if  limited  military  consequences. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I'm  sorry,  Congressman.  I  didn't  really  answer 
your  initial  question  adequately. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  OK.  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  would  say  to — you  didn't  interrupt  me,  I  just 
stopped. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Yes. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  But  I  would  say  that  beyond  providing  imme- 
diate humanitarian  assistance,  we  should  enforce  the  no-fly  zone. 
We  should  demand  the  removal  of  heavy  artillery,  which  has  been 
pounding  the  civilian  populations  of  all  of  the  towns  in  Bosnia, 
Muslim  towns,  mercilessly,  and  I  would  say  by  all  means  that  we 
should  demand  the  immediate  liberation  of  prisoners  in  those 
camps — death  camps  is  what  they  are. 

I  think  that  in  doing  so,  we  should  provide  the  kind  of  ultimatum 
which  you  have  described.  We  should  give  him  a  few  days,  like  3 
days  to  think  it  over  and  make  very  clear  that  we  would  do  that, 
and  that  we  were  prepared  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Doctor,  I  applaud  your  answer.  I  would  hope 
they  and  the  whole  world  would  listen  to  you.  My  generous  chair- 
man has  said  I  may  go  vote,  and  I  will  be  back  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thank  you,  Tom. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  want  to  extend  my  apologies  to  you,  Madam  Am- 
bassador, but  you  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  do. 

instruments  of  collective  security 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  found  your  testimony,  as  always,  extraordinarily 
insightful  and  valuable,  and  while  I  understand  the  questions  on 
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Yugoslavia  have  begun,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  some  general  is- 
sues. 

You  make  the  point,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  that  international 
security  organizations  operate  at  multiple  levels  of  inclusiveness.  I 
think  this  was  particularly  important  to  underscore  in  the  coming 
years  because  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  unwarranted  euphoria 
concerning  the  United  Nations,  much  of  it  predicated,  as  you  sug- 
gest, on  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  and  some  of  it  predicated  on  the 
unique  circumstances  related  to  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  which  is 
unlikely  to  be  repeated  again  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  see  some  very  severe  problems  with  relying  exclusively  on  the 
United  Nations  as  an  international  peacekeeping  entity,  among 
them,  the  Chinese  veto  or  the  Russian  veto,  or  an  inability  to  bring 
together  the  necessary  consensus. 

I  would  like  to  ask  sort  of  a  prior  question,  if  I  may.  The  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  union  message  was  basically  a  budget  message — 
there  was  very  little  discussion  of  international  affairs — since  in 
the  campaign,  the  campaign  headquarters  of  the  winning  side  had 
a  sign  saying  "it's  the  economy,  stupid."  I  have  a  large  map  in  my 
office  and  I'm  going  to  put  up  a  sign  which  will  say  "it's  the  world, 
stupid,"  because  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  deal  effectively  with 
these  problems — and  it  is  self-evident  we  are  not  currently  dealing 
effectively  with  Yugoslavia — all  of  our  desire  to  deal  with  the  do- 
mestic issues,  from  the  homeless  to  unemployment,  will  prove  to  be 
unsuccessful,  because  we  may  return  to  a  far  more  confrontational 
posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  places. 

First  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  this  or  not? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  I  agree  with  it. 

FAILURE  TO  DETER  AGGRESSION  IN  YUGOSLAVIA  WITH  A  CREDIBLE 

THREAT  OF  FORCE 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  try  to  deal  with  the  fol- 
lowing inconsistency.  NATO,  a  superb  entity  which  for  four  decades 
kept  the  peace  of  Europe,  is  in  place.  Simultaneously,  there  is  a 
bloodbath  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  NATO  is  not  involved. 

It  somehow  reminds  me  of  the  guns  of  Singapore  which  were 
aimed  at  the  sea.  The  attack  came  from  the  land,  and  the  guns 
were  never  fired. 

So  we  now  have  the  modern  world's  most  successful  collective  se- 
curity arrangement  which  is  impotent  by  virtue  of  lack  of  political 
leadership.  The  troops  are  there,  the  capability  is  there.  There  is 
nothing  that  prevented  NATO  from  deterring  aggression  in  the 
first  place,  or  dealing  with  aggression  once  it  began. 

My  question,  Madam  Ambassador,  is  this.  Since  deterrents 
worked  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  for  four  decades,  had  there  been 
a  willingness  by  the  leaders  of  the  NATO  powers  to  use  a  credible 
threat  of  force,  would  that  have  deterred,  in  your  judgment,  the 
various  aggressors  in  the  Yugoslav  crisis? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  Congressman  Lantos,  I  believe  it  would 
have.  I  have  believed  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  crisis. 

I  do  believe  that  Mr.  Milosevic,  whom  I  do  not  know,  is  one  of 
those  political  leaders  who  relies  on  force  as  a  kind  of  preferred  in- 
strument of  operation — at  this  stage  in  his  life,  at  least. 
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I  think  that  like  Saddam  Hussein,  he  is  not  likely  to  respond  to 
persuasion  and  argument  and  moral  reasoning,  but  he  is  not  le- 
gally insane.  I  believe  that  he  would  respond  to  force,  credible 
threat  of  force  and  the  use  of  force. 

I  believe  that  he  would.  I  believe  that  the  image  of  NATO,  which 
is  the  most  highly  honed  military  force  in  the  world,  so  near  and 
so  passive  must  have  been  incredible  to  Mr.  Milosevic  and  his  var- 
ious rather  violent  confreres. 

But  today  this  must  simply  stand  as  proof  that  his  adversaries 
either  lack  the  weapons — in  the  case  of  Bosnia's  Muslims,  or  Cro- 
atians  who  are  under  fire  from  him — either  they  lack  the  weapons 
or  they  lack  the  will.  In  the  case  of  the  leaders  of  the  NATO  pow- 
ers, I  fear  that  what  we  have  lacked  is  political  leadership  and  will. 

I  say  this  with  special  confidence,  because  I  think  that  each  time 
Milosevic  has  had  evidence  that  one  major  power  or  the  NATO 

Kowers  might  be  on  the  verge  of  actually  acting  against  him,  he 
as  ceased  offensive  actions  until  that  danger  passed. 

So  I  think  yes,  it  would  have  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  and  I  also  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  reluctantly  and  painfully,  that  the  time  for 
good  decisions  with  respect  to  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  gone. 

Ms.  KmKPATRlCK.  Last  summer. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  was  some  time  ago.  And  since  history  does  not 
allow  us  to  replay  episodes,  we  really  cannot  recreate  the  kinds  of 
conditions  that  were  present  a  year  ago,  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
where  the  exercise  of  a  credible  threat  of  force  could  have  pre- 
vented the  bloodshed,  the  mass  rapes,  the  mass  displacements  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

The  history  books  will  be  written  from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  This  will  go  down  as  a  very  dark  mark 
on  the  record  of  the  West.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  May  I  comment? 

Mr.  Lantos.  Please. 

POLITICAL  WILL  THE  BACKBONE  OF  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

INSTITUTIONS 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  believe  that  in  fact  each  time  the  decision 
has  been  made  to  undertake  forceful  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  has  provided  the  leadership,  and  each  time 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  make  use  of  NATO's  potential  force,  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  Americans  who  provided  the  leadership. 

And  when  the  Americans  have  not  provided  the  leadership,  there 
hasn't  been  any,  and  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  NATO  in  Yugoslavia, 
perhaps,  it  was  especially  interesting  to  me  that  the  NATO  foreign 
ministers  made  the  decision  formally  to  authorize  the  use  of  NATO 
troops  on  the  request  of  the  CSCE,  and  that  request  never  came. 

I  do  think  all  of  this  is  a  reminder,  that  collective  security  lies 
not  in  institutions,  but  in  the  will  of  political  leaders. 

u.s.  leadership:  the  case  of  IRAQ 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  could  not  agree  more,  and  you  mentioned  some- 
thing which  I  was  going  to  ask  next.  The  success  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  was  fundamentally   caused  by  the  willingness  of  the 
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United  States  to  organize  the  force.  The  fact  that  we  had  a  pre- 
dominant portion  of  the  force  was  interesting,  but  really  not  piv- 
otal. It  is  our  willingness  to  organize  that  is  an  irreplaceable  func- 
tion of  the  United  States  under  present  global  circumstances. 
Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Ms.  KlRKPATRlCK.  Well,  it  certainly  was  in  the  case  of  Iraq,  with- 
out any  question.  I  think  that  this  really  was  President  Bush's  fin- 
est hour,  too.  It  was  as  if  he  had  prepared  for  years  for  this  mo- 
ment, and  he  wes  able  to  make  use  of  that  broad  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  leaders  in  other  countries,  and  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  U.N.  worked  from  having  been  a  permanent  rep- 
resentative there,  and  to  put  together  the  consensus  needed  to  sup- 
port the  authorization  of  the  action  at  the  same  time  that  he  could 
draw  on  the  United  States'  absolutely  unparalleled  military  might. 

So  it  was  a  marvelous  moment,  but  it  was  an  American  moment, 
above  all,  yes. 

THE  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  ask  questions  concerning  four  critical  play- 
ers in  the  international  arena  in  terms  of  collective  security. 

Let  me  first  ask  some  questions  with  respect  to  China.  I  hosted 
the  Chinese  foreign  minister  during  a  critical  period  here  when  we 
really  did  not  know  whether  in  fact  China  would  exercise  its  veto 
with  respect  to  the  Persian  Gulf  activity. 

And  while  they  chose  not  to  exercise  that  veto,  it  is  conceivable 
to  you,  is  it  not,  that  in  critical  situations,  the  current  Chinese 
Government  could  well  exercise  the  veto,  thereby  paralyzing  U.N. 
action. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  that  is  conceivable  to  me,  highly  possible. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Is  it  conceivable  to  you,  given  the  historic  relation- 
ship between  Russia  and  Serbia,  that  if  not  the  Yeltsin  government 
then  some  successor  regime,  particularly  a  stronger  nationalistic, 
or  a  crypto-Communist  regime  in  Moscow  could  exercise  its  veto  to 
prevent  collective  action  say  with  respect  to  the  former  Yugoslavia 
situation? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  That's  entirely  conceivable  to  me,  and  I  think 
it's  significant  that  when  the  Russian  foreign  minister,  Kozyrev,  at- 
tempted to  wake  up  his  foreign  minister  colleagues  by  communicat- 
ing to  them  what  it  would  be  like  if  the  reactionary  sort  of  hard- 
line fashion  won  in  Russia. 

One  of  the  things  which  he  focused  on  was  indeed  the  relation- 
ship with  Serbia,  and  I  think  its  entirely  plausible  that  a  different 
Russian  Government  might  use  Russia's  veto  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  block  action  in  former  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Lantos.  So  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  situation  that 
at  least  two  of  the  five  current  permanent  members  with  veto  pow- 
ers might  well  use  their  veto.  Therefore  exclusive  reliance  on  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of  collective  security  would  really 
be  utterly  irresponsible  on  our  part. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Congressman  Lantos,  I  think  it  would  be  en- 
tirely irresponsible  because  we  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  limit  our 
own  responsibility  and  capacity  by  what  kind  of  government  may 
be  in  power  in  Russia  or  in  China. 
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I  think  we  can  count  on  the  British  and  the  French,  as  we  could 
our  other  NATO  allies,  operating  on  the  basis  of  similar  values,  but 
Russia  and  China  are  another  matter. 

I  also  think  that  even  without  postulating  a  veto  by  China  or 
Russia,  there  are  some  other  reasons  that  we  cannot  identify,  we 
should  not  place  all  of  our  confidence  in  the  United  Nations  as  a 
court  of  highest  appeal. 

I  think  about  the  reliably  unfair  treatment  of  the  State  of  Israel 
which  takes  place  in  the  United  Nations. 

On  Israel  we  see  the  United  Nations  at  its  worst.  It  gives  us  de- 
cisions which  are  not  morally  or  politically  acceptable. 

So  I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  which  we  can't 
abdicate  our  own  moral  and  political  judgment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions entirely. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  the  other  two  countries  that  I  was  going  to 
ask  about  are  Japan  and  Germany.  As  you  know  better  than  I  do, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  giving  Japan  or  Germany, 
or  both,  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Security  Council. 

Whatever  the  arguments  for  or  against  such  a  move  might  be, 
and  I  realize  that  it  may  come  in  many  forms — permanent  mem- 
bership without  veto  power  or  other  variants — would  you  agree 
that  neither  really  could  be  seriously  considered  for  such  a  mem- 
bership, a  permanent  Security  Council  membership  with  the  right 
of  veto,  until  after  they  will  have  made  the  necessary  constitutional 
changes  allowing  them  to  participate  in  international  collective  ac- 
tion where  called  for? 

My  judgment  is  that  it  is  simply  unacceptable  to  have  an  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State  in  his  saffron  robes  and  begging  bowl  run 
around  after  a  military  conflict,  as  Mr.  Baker  did,  to  asK  for  some 
financial  participation  ex  post  facto. 

If,  in  fact,  major  powers  expect  to  be  permanent  members  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  with  the  right  to  veto,  they  must  fully  show 
their  responsibility  in  the  collective  security  field. 

Ms.  KlRKPATRlCK.  Congressman  Lantos,  I  wholly  agree  with  you. 
You  have  stated  my  position  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  doubt  that,  but  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
your  concurrence. 

Let  me  turn  to  NATO,  if  I  may.  Before  I  do,  I  will  find  out  what 
the  voting  situation  is.  [Pause.] 

My  colleagues  are  hanging  around  the  floor  because  they  are  ex- 
pecting a  second  vote,  so  that's  why  they  haven't  come  back  yet. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  NATO 

You,  of  course,  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  NATO  since  its 
inception,  as  have  I.  NATO  for  the  time  being  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Union  having  dis- 
appeared. But  since  it  is  an  enormously  valuable  instrument,  isn't 
it  necessary  to  re-orient  the  geographic  scope  of  NATO? 

Isn't  it  necessary  for  NATO  to  provide  the  kinds  of  invaluable 
services  vis-a-vis  Central  Europe,  Southern  Europe,  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, maybe  other  areas  such  as  the  Middle  East  that  NATO  per- 
formed so  superbly  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  I  very  much  think  so.  With  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern 
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European  colonial  empire,  I  thought  for  a  while  about  whether 
NATO  should  simply  itself  be  dismantled. 

I  concluded  that  was  not  the  case  because  NATO  is  not  simply 
an  alliance.  It  is  in  fact  an  organization  for  collective  security  of  the 
largest  number  of  democracies  on  any  continent,  and  that  it  has 
been  useful  already  as  a  framework  for  collective  security  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

I  think  that  given  the  great  interest  in  joining  NATO  or  develop- 
ing parallel  institutions  that  exist  today  among  the  new  democ- 
racies in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
reason  to  consider  either  the  readaptation  of  NATO  as  it  exists 
today,  or  its  expansion,  or  augmentation  by  a  Central  and  Eastern 
European  pillar. 

CONFLICT  INTERVENTION 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  sort  of  break  the  broader  question  of  the  fu- 
ture NATO  down  into  separate  parts.  Should  NATO's  fear  of  oper- 
ations be  expanded  to  include  portions  of  Europe  which  currently 
are  not  within  NATO's  sphere  of  activity? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  believe  that  should  be  the  case,  yes,  as  those 
nations  meet  the  requirements  for  NATO,  membership  and  desire 
membership. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Now,  should  NATO  become  involved  in  threats  to 
security  that  stem  not  from  the  crossing  of  borders  which  is  the 
historic  context  in  which  NATO  was  to  have  been  activated,  but  in 
instances  that  used  to  be  considered  "internal  matters"  such  as 
large  scale  inter-ethnic  violence,  large  scale  religious  conflict,  the 
kind  of  situation  that  we  are  now  witnessing  in  Bosnia? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  That  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes,  I  know. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick  [continuing].  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
today,  I  believe.  I  welcomed  the  passage  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  resolution  for  Iraq  that  provided  for  a  right 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iraq,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon,  haven't  we? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Right,  we  have.  That's  right.  We  have  agreed 
there  is  a  right  to  intervene.  In  Somalia,  the  decision  was  I  think 
realistically  the  same,  but  the  rationale  was  less  straightforward, 
but  I  think  that  substantively  it  was  the  same. 

I  do  not  believe  that  massive,  and  I  mean  massive,  violations  of 
human  rights  can  or  should  be  treated  as  not  the  business  of  other 
civilized  people.  That's  the  reason  that  I  have  strongly  urged  inter- 
vention in  Bosnia,  and  that's  the  reason  that  I  would  say  yes, 
NATO  should  concern  itself  with  internal  conflicts  if  those  conflicts 
are  so  large  and  so  bloody  that  they  can  truly  be  described  as  in- 
volving crimes  against  humanity  and  massive  violations  of  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Lantos.  What  you  are  really  saying  very  eloquently  and  very 
courageously,  that  national  sovereignty  is  not  the  ultimate  value  in 
the  sphere  of  national  affairs  and  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  inter- 
national security,  that  there  are  higher  values. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Right.  I  believe  that. 
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THE  CASE  OF  KOSOVO  AND  MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  then  try  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Kosovo 
and  Macedonia.  I  found  it  interesting  that  President  Bush  indi- 
cated not  too  long  before  he  finished  his  term  of  office,  that  in 
Kosovo  we  shall  draw  the  line. 

I  was  wondering  what  he  had  in  mind,  and  I  will  ask  you  what 
you  think  he  had  in  mind,  because  Kosovo  and  Macedonia  rep- 
resent entirely  different  situations.  Kosovo,  according  to  Serbia,  is 
part  of  Serbia. 

The  Serbian  military  and  police  effectively  are  occupying  Kosovo, 
and  there  is  an  enormous  degree  of  persecution  and  discrimination 
against  the  overwhelmingly  ethnic  Albanian  community. 

Macedonia  is  an  independent  entity,  and  leaving  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  name  issue,  the  designation  of  the  entity,  is  there  any- 
thing that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  sizable  NATO  military  force  being 
stationed  in  Macedonia  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Bosnian  war 
into  other  areas  of  the  Balkans? 

I  suspect  the  Macedonian  Government  would  warmly  welcome 
this  because  this  would  be  probably  their  only  effective  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  be  invaded  and  the  bloodbath  won't  take  place 
on  their  territory. 

How  would  you  feel  about  the  stationing  of  a  sizable — and  by  siz- 
able, I  mean  30,000,  50,000  NATO  forces  under  U.N.  auspices,  or 
not  under  U.N.  auspices,  in  Macedonia  as  an  insurance  policy  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  military  conflict  into  Macedonia  itself,  Al- 
bania, Greece,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  you  name  it? 

Ms.  KmKPATRlCK.  I  would  feel  very  comfortable  with  that.  In 
fact,  I  would  advocate  it. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Why  do  you  think  there  has  been  no  suggestion  by 
any  government?  There  have  been  individuals  that  suggested  it.  I 
have  suggested  it.  Others  have  suggested  it,  that  such  a  move  take 
place.  Why  do  you  think  there  has  been  no  move  by  any  govern- 
ment within  NATO  to  move  in  this  direction? 

Ms.  KmKPATRlCK.  You  know,  Congressman  Lantos,  I  have  asked 
myself  that  and  related  questions  repeatedly,  and  I  don't  know  the 
answer,  but  I've  begun  to  think  that  some  people  see  collective  se- 
curity and  organizations  like  NATO  and  the  U.N.  as  having  as  a 
principal  function,  restraining  and  constraining  the  use  of  force  by 
the  members  of  the  organization  itself. 

NATO,  I  think  the  member  states  of  NATO  have  been  very  in- 
volved for  years  now  in  ensuring  that  there  was  no  out-of-area  ac- 
tion by  NATO.  I  think  that  they  so  long  committed  themselves  to 
the  principle  that  NATO  should  not  and  could  not  legitimately  act 
out  of  area,  as  they  called  it,  that  they  have  been  very  slow  to  re- 
vise that  doctrine. 

In  Germany,  I  think  this  became  associated  with  the  idea  of 
purely  defensive  force  and  self-defensive,  narrowly  conceived,  and 
nothing  has  happened  to  cause  anyone  to  rethink  that,  except  the 
CSCE  authorization,  which  I  mentioned,  which  does  provide  such 
out-of-area  authorization  for  peacekeeping,  but  surely  you  don't 
take  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  and  simply  make  peacekeepers 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Lantos.  Isn't  it  likely  that  the  American  taxpayer  will  take 
a  very  different  view  of  NATO  if  NATO  continues  to  adhere  to  this 
palpably  outdated  doctrine? 

I  mean,  it  is  very  difficult  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  signifi- 
cant U.S.  naval,  air  and  ground  forces  dedicated  to  NATO  for  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  which  is  unlikely  to  be  threatened  by 
an  invasion  from  Estonia  or  Slovakia  or  even  you  know,  Lithuania. 

I  mean,  there  is  clearly  very  little  raison  d'etre  for  NATO  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  under  present  circumstances,  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
be  active  out  of  area. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  wholly  agree  with  that,  just  wholly  agree 
with  that.  I  think  one  of  the  dangerous  aspects  of  the  behavior  of 
the  last  2  years  is  precisely  that  it  erodes  support  for  NATO,  and 
I  think  that  it  will  erode  the  citizens'  support  almost  entirely  if  it 
is  not  changed. 

THE  VANCE-OWEN  PLAN 

Mr.  Lantos.  Is  there  any  realistic  expectation  on  your  part  that 
the  preexisting  republic  boundaries  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  will 
be  reestablished  within  the  foreseeable  future? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  You  mean  the  boundaries  of  Croatia? 

Mr.  Lantos.  Of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  I  mean,  the  Vance-Owen 
plan,  and  I  have  studied  it  very  carefully,  and  had  a  very  lengthy 
meeting  with  Secretary  Vance  about  his  plan. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Right. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  Vance-Owen  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  cuts  up 
Bosnia  into  10  provinces,  nine  of  them  ethnically  based,  predomi- 
nantly ethnically  based,  and  the  mixed  one  around  Sarajevo. 

Now,  were  one  to  assume  that  the  Vance-Owen  plan  is  fully  im- 
plemented, that  everybody  signs  on  and  everybody  agrees  to  it, 
isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  within  months  the  Serbian  ma- 
jority provinces  will  hold  a  plebiscite  and  will  choose  to  join  Serbia? 

The  Croatia  majority  cantons  will  do  the  same  and  join  Croatia, 
and  what  will  be  left  will  be  an  amorphous  little  entity  called 
Rump  Bosnia. 

So  we  really  are  dealing  with  appeasement  on  the  installment 
plan,  that  the  Vance-Owen  formula,  even  under  the  most  ideal  cir- 
cumstances of  everybody  agreeing  to  it,  is  just  a  very  short  way 
station  to  the  dismemberment  of  what  used  to  be  a  multiracial, 
multireligious,  multiethnic  entity  called  Bosnia? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  think  that's  true,  and  I  think  it  is  deeply, 
profoundly  regrettable,  and  I  really  think  it  is  also  despicable.  I 
think  it's  despicable  to  reward  ethnic  cleansing,  and  I  note  that 
that  type  of  agreement  would  violate  the  principles  of  both  the 
United  Nations  and  NATO  that  aggression  should  not  be  rewarded, 
because  the  territorial  demarcations  provided  under  the  Vance- 
Owen  plan  do  reward  aggression,  and  very  great  brutality.  It's  dis- 
maying, I  think. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  in  fact  the  rather 
sad  scenario  that  we  are  developing  were  to  unfold,  that  this  will 
have  great  pedagogic  value,  for  instance,  to  those  in  Russia?  A  fu- 
ture government  in  the  Kremlin  that  is  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  25  million  Russian  ethnics  in  the  other  republics 
could  see  that  the  Serbs  were  by  force  of  arms,  successful  in  ex- 
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panding  the  geographic  boundaries  of  Serbia  and  realize  it  could  do 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  several  of  the  republics  at  the  pe- 
riphery of  Russia. 

Is  it  your  view  that  by  failing  to  act  in  Yugoslavia,  the  West  may 
in  fact  have  resuscitated  an  imperial  Russia  which  will  be  a  threat 
to  its  own  neighbors? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous.  I  believe  that  vio- 
lence is  very  contagious,  that  political  violence  incites  the  kind  of 
passions  in  people  that  students  of  mob  behavior  and  crowd  behav- 
ior have  described  throughout  the  century. 

And  that  when  this  kind  of  violent  behavior  is  rewarded  and  not 
punished,  that  constitutes  a  kind  of  incitement  to  all  other  people, 
the  potentially  violent  leaders,  and  their  own  appetites  are  whetted 
by  it. 

I  think  that  the  likelihood  of  the  proliferation  of  violent  govern- 
ments and  states  in  Eastern  Europe  is  greater  because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Milosevic,  and  his  terrible  campaign  of  rape  and  murder 
against  the  Bosnians. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  if  what  you  say  is  correct,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
let  me  ask  my  final  question  before  I  run  off  and  vote. 

The  forces  in  the  Central  and  East  European  countries  which  are 
not  democratic  in  nature,  either  the  newly  emerging  fascist  forces, 
or  the  old  Communist  forces,  are  now  able  to  tell  themselves  that, 
for  instance,  making  the  media — radio  and  television — the  instru- 
ments of  government  policy  and  not  free  institutions  surely  will  not 
be  opposed  by  the  West,  because  the  West  has  done  so  little  to  deal 
with  mass  rape,  mass  killings,  mass  deportation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people. 

And  the  failure  to  act  in  Yugoslavia  directly  will  influence  anti- 
democratic developments  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case,  yes. 

Mr.  Lantos.  At  one  level,  I  am  very  pleased,  but  of  course,  also 
distressed  to  have  you  agree  with  me,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  clearly  what  is  happening. 

Violations  of  political  democracy  appear  very  puny  in  the  face  of 
mass  killings,  and  if  these  mass  killings  are  tolerated  by  the  West, 
certainly  violations  of  democracy  will  be  tolerated. 

Congressman  McCloskey,  will  you  take  the  chair  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Sure. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  will  excuse  myself  for  a  minute. 

RUSSIA'S  POSITION  TOWARD  THE  SERBS 

Mr.  McCloskey.  It  is  controlled  chaos,  right,  Madam  Ambas- 
sador. 

I  think  I  will  just  ask  perhaps  two  brief  and  to  the  point  ques- 
tions, and  then  turn  it  over  to  my  good  friend  and  one  of  the  people 
I  esteem  most  highly  in  the  Congress,  Chris  Smith,  and  I  apologize 
if  this  has  been  asked  by  Mr.  Lantos  or  others  in  my  absence,  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick. 

What  do  you  make  of  the  Russian  card  in  all  this  as  it  pertains 
to  Bosnia  and  the  Yugoslavian  area,  the  increasing  pro-Serbian  tilt, 
in  essence,  the  aura  of  threat  that  is  coming  out  of  that. 
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Really,  what  is  their  leverage  with  that  on  us,  and  what  is  our 
real  leverage  on  that  with  them?  How  much  of  that  would  you  tol- 
erate in  your  diplomatic  experience? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  I  think  that  virtually  all  of  the  European 
nations  are  influenced  in  their  response  to  the  crisis  in  former 
Yugoslavia  by  historic  and  traditional  relations  with  groups  of  peo- 
ple in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

And  that  includes  the  Russians,  of  course.  I  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians have,  the  current  Russian  Government,  President  Yeltsin,  his 
foreign  minister,  Kozyrev,  are  sincere  democrats,  sincerely  believe 
in  democracy,  are  sincerely  committed  to  building  the  kind  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  kind  of  Eastern  Europe  that  we  would  like  to  see  de- 
velop there,  and  I  believe  that  their  intention  has  been  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  democracies,  which  they  take  to  be  the  Vance- 
Owen  plan,  which  our  Western  democratic  European  friends  are 
also  supporting. 

The  danger  I  think  in  Russia  lies,  or  potential  Russian  problem 
with  regard  to  the  former  Yugoslavia,  is  not  with  the  current  gov- 
ernment, but  with  the  impact  of  the  challengers  to  the  current  gov- 
ernment, you  know,  former  Communists  and  fascists. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  like,  I  think,  to  see  a  stronger 
Russian  support  for  Serbia,  but  I  think  that  is  not  likely  to  happen 
as  long  as  the  current  government  is  in  power,  and  I  expect  that 
it  will  remain  in  power. 

FRENCH  POLICY  ON  BOSNIA 

Mr.  McCloskey.  One  additional  question  and  it  may  or  may  not 
be  significant,  but  I  was  most  impressed  reading  the  Post  today 
with  the  statement  of  the  French  intellectuals,  if  you  saw  that,  and 
I  assume  you  probably  did,  as  to  the  Bosnian  crisis,  in  essence  say- 
ing this  is  the  moral  hour  of  the  20th  century. 

Could  you  comment  on  the  possible  import  of  that  as  to  French 
and  European  political  opinion,  and  could  that  in  itself  mean  any- 
thing to  French  governmental  policy? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Intellectuals  have  a  more  important  role  in 
French  public  life  than  they  do  in  American  public  life,  of  course, 
so  it  could  have  somewhat  more  influence  there  than  it  would  here. 

Unfortunately  I  don't  think  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  turn 
around  French  policy,  though.  Let's  be  clear  that  France  has  been 
somewhat  more  concerned,  more  inclined  to  act  in  Bosnia  and  on 
the  Bosnian  issues,  than  any  other  European  government,  I  think, 
in  fact,  except  maybe  Austria. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Uh-huh. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Which  doesn't  act,  but  it  is  at  least  spoken.  I 
didn't  mean  to  insult  Austria  with  that  remark.  I  just,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  was  true. 

The  French  have — the  French  foreign  minister  announced  one 
night  on  French  television  that  he  would  personally  lead  forces  to 
release  the  prisoners  in  concentration  camps  in  Bosnia. 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  then  he  was  applauded  but  also  at- 
tacked and  reminded  that  he  couldn't  dream  of  undertaking  such 
a  move  without  authorization  from  the  United  Nations.  Nations 
can't  act  unilaterally,  it  was  said. 
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The  French  have  more  peacekeeping  forces  in  Bosnia  than  any 
other  country,  I  believe.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  that,  but  I 
think  so. 

I  think  that — and  of  course,  the  French  have  taken  the  lead  in 
recent  years  in  Europe  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  human 
rights  in  politics,  both  the  medicins  sans  frontieres  and  other 
groups  have  been  very  active,  and  they  have  had  an  assistant  sec- 
retary for  human  rights,  which  is  unique,  I  think,  in  Europe. 

So  I  think  it  might  have  a  little  influence,  but  I  don't  expect  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  lot. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  You  would  agree  this  statement  has  a  ring  of 
truth  and  prophecy  about  it,  though,  from  what  you  know  about  it. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Madam  Ambassador. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Bereuter  is  recognized  next. 

U.N.  PEACEMAKING  AND  PEACE  ENFORCEMENT  MECHANISMS 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick, I  have  been  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  questions,  and  I 
think  perhaps  I  will  not  be  duplicating  others,  although  I  heard 
your  initial  statements  on  the  definitions  of  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  forces,  and  it  is  that  subject  that  I  wanted  to  pursue 
with  you  a  bit. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  think  that  the  United  Nations  should  con- 
sider establishing  some  sort  of  permanent  mechanism  to  introduce 
peacemaking  and  peace  enforcing  forces  into  situations  where  hos- 
tile parties  are  not  yet  prepared  to  end  hostilities,  or  perhaps  to 
avert  hostilities  where  it  seems  imminent,  but  were  not  requested, 
the  U.N.  is  not  requested  to  go  in. 

We  have,  I  gather,  that  mechanism  established,  permitted  under 
the  charter,  but  we  have  never  activated  that  command  structure, 
is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  There  is  a  lot  of  dispute  about  that,  of  course, 
right  now.  Under  the  charter,  certainly  it  is  possible  for  member 
states  on  the  Security  Council  to  decide  as  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  authorize  all  necessary  means,  including  the  force  which 
is  always  implied,  to  achieve  whatever  goal  they  have  declared  as 
a  worthy  goal — for  example,  the  humanitarian  assistance  or  the  ac- 
cess to  the  camps  in  which — you  know,  the  concentration  camps. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  have  heard  there  is  a  military  command  struc- 
ture that  is  authorized  by  the  charter,  but  has  never  been  acti- 
vated. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  There  is,  there  is,  there  is  a  military — but  it 
isn't,  wouldn't  set  up  U.N.  forces.  Look,  what  it  would  do  is  if  the 
Security  Council  acted  to  authorize  the  use  of  force,  the  Security 
Council  could  establish  the  structure  provided  under  the  charter, 
and  it  could. 

Five  permanent  members  are  authorized  under  the  charter  to  in- 
vite the  chiefs  of  staff  of  their  military  establishments  to  meet  and 
form  themselves,  constitute  a  military  staff  committee,  and  to  un- 
dertake the  oversight  of  a,  or  to  devise  the  strategy  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  which  the  Security  Council  has  set. 
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It  was  assumed  by  the  charter  that  the  forces  that  are  used  in 
carrying  out  such  tasks  will  be  the  forces  of  the  member  states,  not 
U.N.  forces,  but  member  states  forces,  and  that  they  will  remain 
under  the  command  of  their  own  government. 

There  is  a  specific  provision  in  the  charter  that  should  some 
country  other  than  a  permanent  member  offer  troops  in  such  a 
case,  that  country  should  be  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
Security  Council  and  sit  with  the  Security  Council  on  matters  con- 
cerning the  achievement  of  this  goal  in  the  use  of  force  to  that  end. 

So  that's  what  is  authorized  by  the  charter.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  charter  whatsoever  about  establishing  forces  under  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  the  Secretary  General,  or  of  the  Secretariat, 
about  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately. 

That  is  a  new  idea.  It  is  not  what  was  foreseen  by  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  as  the  mechanism  appropriate  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  command  of  the  forces  to  achieve  goals  authorized  by  the 
U.N. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  Secretary  General  may  have  in  mind  that 
forces  would  be  committed  in  advance  for  peace  enforcing  mecha- 
nisms, and  that  depending  on  the  type  of  conflict  or  situation,  the 
U.N.  could  then  draw  upon  those  precommitments. 

If  that  is  intentioned,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea?  Or  is  that 
a  necessary  step? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  think  that  is  his  intention.  Let  me  say  he 
states  it  in  two  places — one,  in  his  article. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  "Agenda  for  Peace"? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Agenda  for  Peace  and  also  in  his  article  in  the 
next  to  most  recent  Foreign  Affairs  magazine. 

You  mean  something  like  rapid  deployment  force. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  don't  know.  I  have  thought  a  lot  about  this, 
what  I  think  about  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  what  I  think  about  it.  I 
am  very  skeptical  of  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

I  am  skeptical  of  it  because  the  command  and  control  of  military 
forces  is,  in  our  times,  a  highly  technical  professional  undertaking. 
I  don't  think  there  is  anything  about  the  Secretariat,  or  a  Secretary 
General  to  qualify  it  or  him  for  the  task  of  training  and  deploying 
and  directing  military  forces. 

If  there  were  to  be  such  a  force,  then  it  would  need  to  be  some- 
thing very  small. 

It  would  need  to  be  a  volunteer  force  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  falls  within  the  contract  between  a  government  and  its  mili- 
tary forces,  that  it  should  be  used  on  tasks  unrelated  to  the  na- 
tional interest  as  conventionally  conceived,  or  commanded  by  per- 
sons unrelated  to  the  national  military  structure. 

But  I  wouldn't  necessarily  be  opposed  to  a  small,  highly  special- 
ized very  expert  rapid  deployment  force,  I  suppose,  if  we  had  equal- 
ly highly  specialized  professional  commanders. 

I  don't  know  quite  who  is  going  to  choose  them,  and  I  don't  know 
quite  how  they  are  going  to  proceed.  I  do  know  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  crucial,  that  they  could  act  only  on  the  authorization  of 
the  Security  Council. 
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PROTECTIVE  FORCES  IN  MACEDONIA  AND  KOSOVO 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes,  yes.  One  more  question.  It's  a  followup  to  a 
question  apparently  in  a  dialogue  that  you  had  with  Chairman 
Lantos  just  before  I  came  back. 

It  related  to  your  possible  agreement  that  NATO  forces  could 
well  appropriately  be  deployed  in  Macedonia,  or  Kosovo. 

Now,  as  a  person  who  was  involved  in  looking  at  NATO  for  the 
1990's  for  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  we  ran  into  this  problem 
all  the  time  with  most  European  members.  They  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  out-of-area  exercises.  That  means  outside  Western  Europe 
and  the  NATO  countries. 

Then  there  is  this  moribund  organization,  the  WEU,  now  sup- 
posedly has  new  life,  but  its  beginnings  were  not  very  auspicious. 

If  in  fact  out-of-area  is  a  problem  for  NATO-related  forces,  what 
is  the  excuse  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  for  not  using  WEU?  Or 
is  there  an  excuse,  I  guess  is  a  better  way  to  put  it  to  you?  Could 
the  WEU  be  an  entity  if  we  have  a  problem  with  NATO? 

Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Frankly  I  believe  that  NATO  could  be  used,  or 
the  WEU  could  be  used,  or  the  Franco-German  Corps  could  be 
used,  you  know,  depending  on  the  decisions  of  the  members. 

All  they  would  have  to  do  is  decide  to  do  it.  After  all,  these  are 
self-governing  groups,  and  the  problem  I  think  has  just  been  politi- 
cal leadership  and  frank  manner. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  think  that's  right.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  The  chair  recognizes  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  let 
me  ask  you  just  a  few  questions,  if  I  might. 

With  regard  to  our  U.S.  human  rights  policy,  do  you  think  that 
should  play  a  vital  interest  in  our  foreign  policy  and  our  foreign  aid 
approach?  Should  human  rights  be  up  front? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

CRITERIA  AND  INVOLVEMENT  IN  REGIONAL  CRISES 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  criteria  should  our  Nation  apply  in  determin- 
ing a  level  of  involvement  in  regional  crises?  Do  we  have  any 
standards  that  we  should  apply  where  there  are  regional  crises  be- 
fore we  become  involved? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  That's  an  interesting  question,  but  I  don't 
think  we  do,  no.  I  think  that  we  have  become — you  know,  we  al- 
ways have  made  decisions  to  become  involved  on  strategic  grounds 
and  humanitarian  grounds,  and  on  political  rounds  as  well. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  moral  and  humani- 
tarian factors,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  regime  because  we  have  a  special  interest  in  the  sur- 
vival and  prosperity  of  democratic  regimes,  just  as  we  have  a  very 
special  interest  in  the  nonsurvival  of  certain  kinds  of  aggressively 
antidemocratic  regimes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Yesterday  as  we  reviewed  African  policy,  I  was  ap- 
palled to  hear  some  testimony  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  those 
countries  had  stashed  away  in  private  accounts  billions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  testimony  we  heard,  we  heard  some  $18  billion  was 
stashed  away  by  just  a  handful  of  leaders  on  the  African  continent. 
Should  we  make  corruption  a  condition  to  any  foreign  assistance? 
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For  example,  if  we  know  there  is  a  corrupt  leader,  should  we  be 
withholding  foreign  assistance? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  have  heard  those  stories,  too,  let  me  say.  I 
think  most  people  in  Washington  that  are  concerned  about  foreign 
affairs  have  heard  those  stories. 

I  rather  suspect  that  a  good  many  of  them  are  true,  though  I 
don't  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  this,  but  I  have  read  them 
in  multiple  languages  and  have  heard  people  comment  on  them, 
who  think  they  have  evidence  on  them. 

Yes,  I  think  under  conditions  of  cold  war,  of  global  conflict  and 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  threatened  the  independ- 
ence of  many  countries  and  people,  we  felt  strategic  pressures,  to 
support  regimes  for  whom  quite  frankly  there  would  be  no  other 
justification  for  supporting. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  liberating  aspects  of  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  is  that  we  are  free  now  to  invest  our  resources  only  really  in 
regimes  and  situations  where  we  feel  that  we  can  promote  our  own 
values  and  goals  and  institutions  by  so  doing. 

I  think  there  may  be  circumstances  when  we  want  to  try  to  de- 
vise means  for  delivering  something  like  people  to  people  assist- 
ance to  some  people  and  private  sector  institutions  in  some  coun- 
tries where  we  do  not  desire  to  strengthen  the  government. 

That  taxes  our  ingenuity  to  do  that. 

TERRORIST  THREAT  TO  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  As  we  look  at  some  of  our  Middle  Eastern  problems, 
we  are  finding  that  terrorist  groups  are  out  to  do  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. For  example,  we  are  finding  that  Hamas  is  now  emerging  as 
a  major  threat  to  Middle  East  peace,  and  we  have  recently  heard 
some  testimony  that  Iran  recently  pledged  $30  million  to  Hamas  in 
attempting  to  derail  the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

We  are  finding  now  there  are  two  prisoners  being  held  in  Israel 
that  were  delivering  millions  of  dollars  to  guerrilla  groups  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Can  you  make  any  recommendations  of  what  actions  we  might 
take  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  this  kind  of  threat  to  world  peace? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Oh,  no,  but  I  believe  that  the  threat  is  real 
and  urgent  and  important.  I  believe  that  it  extends  even  beyond 
Hamas,  where  we  normally  think  of  them  being — Lebanon,  sup- 
ported by  Iran,  but  also  to  Syria,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  I  was  aware 
in  the  period  immediately  following  the  onset  of  the  peace  process 
under  the  last  administration,  that  there  were  terrorists,  terrorist 
groups,  some  of  which  were  associated  with  Hamas  and  the  Jihad, 
and  some  which  were  not,  that  were  based  in  Syria,  and  for  whom 
the  Syrian  Government  was  providing  a  cover  and  assistance  of 
various  kinds. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon.  I  have 
a  complaint  about  Resolution  799  which  was  passed  to  condemn  Is- 
rael. It  is  that  it  expresses  the  U.S.  support  for  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent Lebanon,  which  doesn't  exist  today  because  Lebanon  suf- 
fers from  the  hegemony  of  Syria. 

So  I  think  that  there  are  multiple  problems  in  this  region. 
Hamas  and  the  associated  extremist  groups  are  the  nub  of  that 
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problem.  We  must  remember  that  they  are  there,  and  that  they  are 
committed  to  the  destruction  of  the  peace  process. 

They  are  committed  to  the  destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
They  are  committed  to  the  destruction  of  moderate  regimes — the 
Government  of  Egypt,  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait. 

So  we  just  have  to  be  aware  of  it,  I  think,  and  alert. 

U.S.  AND  U.N.  ROLE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

Mr.  Gilman.  Warren  Christopher  is  over  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
don't  know  if  he  has  returned  yet.  He  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  trying  to  patch  up  things  and  get  the  peace  process  moving 
again. 

Would  you  endorse  a  special  envoy  to  the  Middle  East  for  the 
peace  process? 

Ms.  KlRKPATRlCK.  I  doubt  it,  and  the  reason  I  doubt  it  is  that  I 
truly  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  significant  progress  in  the 
peace  process,  except  as  the  parties  to  the  conflict  meet  face  to  face 
and  hammer  out  their  disagreements. 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  about  the  U.N.  role  in  the  Middle  East?  We 
so  often  see  it  as  an  unbalanced  role.  What  are  your  comments 
with  regard  to  the  U.N.  role  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  My  comments  are  that  it  is  an  unbalanced 
role,  and  while  it  isn't  as — that  there  is  in  most  arenas  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  most  of  the  time,  a  fairly  reliable  majority  to  oppose 
and  condemn  Israel. 

It  is  more  readily  available  with  less  trouble  more  easily  than  on 
any  other  issue.  Tne  majority  is  not  quite  as  large  as  it  was  before 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Empire  were  dismantled,  but  it  is 
still  very  much  there  and  it  is  still  real. 

It  can  still  influence  Security  Council  votes  very  quickly  against 
Israel,  and  this  is  why  it  is  very  important  that  the  United  States 
be  a  reliable  friend,  an  ally,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Is  there  any  strategy  that  we  could  undertake  to  try 
to  turn  that  around  and  get  a  more  balanced  approach  in  the  U.N.? 
Is  there  anything  that  you  would  recommend? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  yes,  I  think  and  I  hope  that  we  are  doing 
it,  you  know — I  always  hope  that  we  are  doing  things  that  I  don't 
know  that  we  are  doing.  I  hope  for  example,  that  we  are  actively 
working  to  end  the  economic  boycott  of  Israel. 

I  hope  that  we  are  bringing  as  many  private  pressures  to  bear 
as  possible  in  Syria,  for  example,  and  Lebanon,  against  or  in  the 
effort  to  persuade  them  not  to  give  the  kind  of  support  and  refuge 
that  they  do  to  the  Hamas  and  the  other  Jihad  groups. 

And  I  hope  that  we  are  in  the  United  Nations  too  really  working 
seriously  on  communicating  to  our  other  friends  that  we  truly  ex- 
pect that  they  will  just  treat  Israel  fairly  as  they  would  any  other 
democracy. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Smith. 

HUMANITARIAN  AID  TO  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick, it  is  nice  to  see  you  again  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
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benefit  of  your  wisdom  and  your  views  which  are  shaped  not  only 
by  your  scholarship,  but  by  tremendous  wealth  of  personal  experi- 
ence. 

I  basically  have  two  questions.  I  missed  most  of  your  testimony 
but  I  did  read  it,  and  I  appreciate  your  comments  to  my  colleagues. 
They  have  been  most  enlightening. 

The  air-dropping  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Bosnians  seems  to 
me  carries  a  tremendous  amount  of  risk.  I  know  that  our  acting 
chairman,  Mr.  McCloskey  and  I,  and  others  have  been  to  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  We  have  seen  firsthand  the  absolute  devasta- 
tion and  we  are  obviously  deeply  troubled  and  feel  that  there  are 
some  things  that  we  might  do  like  lifting  the  arms  embargo  and 
a  few  other  things  that  could  bring  a  counterweight  to  this  one-side 
aggression. 

It  is  the  air-dropping  without,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  without  air 
cover  that  greatly  concerns  me.  I  am  all  for  the  air-dropping,  but 
without  A-10's  and  other  types  of  support  aircraft  to  ensure  that 
the  C-130  cargo  and  perhaps  the  helicopters  are  not  brought  down, 
raises  serious  problems. 

I  remember  when  I  joined  members  of  this  committee  and  went 
over  to  Iraq  or  right  on  the  Iraqi-Turkish  border  when  we  were 
dropping  goods  to  the  fleeing  Kurds.  It  was  very  evident  that  there 
was  a  supporting  role  being  played  by  A-10's  and  others,  and  I  am 
concerned,  and  would  deeply  appreciate  your  views  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  embarking  on  something  where  we  rely  on  Serbian 
restraint,  when  they  have  not  shown  that  restraint  with  virtually 
any  other  group  or  country,  including  the  Italian  plane  that  went 
down? 

What  is  your  view  on  that? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Congressman  Smith,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
this  morning  that  we  were  going  to  undertake  air  drops  without  air 
cover. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  undertaking  air  drops.  It  is  a  very 
good  move  and  I  wish  we  had  done  it  before  and  I  am  glad  we  are 
doing  it  now,  but  I  see  no  reason  that  our  pilots  and  crewmen 
should  be  exposed  to  Serbian  fire,  out  of  deference,  I  fear  out  of  def- 
erence to  some  kind  of  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the 
member  states  in  the  implementation  of  a  resolution  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

There  is  a  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  that  provides  for  all 
appropriate  means,  all  necessary  means  in  the  delivery  of  humani- 
tarian assistance,  and  I  think  we  should  use  that. 

I  very  much  hope  that  we  do  not  also  drop  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  Serbian  villages  in  Bosnia  or  any  place  else  in  some  mis- 
conceived effort  to  be  even-handed.  I  don't  think  we  should  be  even- 
handed  in  this  situation.  I  think  we  should  assist  the  victims  who 
are  in  dire  danger  of  starving,  and  I  hope  that  the  President 
changes  his  mind  about  providing  our  pilots  some  additional  sup- 
port. 

RESURGENCE  OF  AUTHORITARIANISM? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  certainly  share  your  view  because  I  think  they  are 
put  at  great  risk  of  being  shot  down. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  second  question.  In  your  opening  com- 
ment, you  point  out  that  vulnerability,  you  know,  in  terms  of  this 
era  tnat  we  find  ourselves  in,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  might 
tell  us  if  you  harbor  concerns  that  somehow  the  democratic  surge 
that  we  were  euphoric  about  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1980  s, 
might  be  reaching  a  point  where,  unless  something  is  done  and 
done  quickly,  we  may  find  the  nationalistic,  authoritarian  types 
coupled  with  Communists  reemerge,  and  we  know  Nicaragua,  the 
Sandinistas  continue  to  rule. 

I  have  a  sense,  and  I  could  be  dead  wrong,  but  a  sense  that  while 
all  of  us  are  saying  oh,  Castro's  days  are  numbered,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  wait  out  this  storm.  In  Lithuania,  that  great  man, 
Landsbergis,  and  all  that  he  represented,  seems  to  have  been  re- 
placed by  a  Communist. 

Obviously  Yugoslavia  remains  a  basket  case,  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. Rumania  with  President  Iliescu  seems  to  just  be  continuing 
with  somewhat  of  a  more  human  face,  some  of  the  policies  of  re- 
pression. 

My  only  point  is,  and  I  say  this  as  it  applies  to  China  as  well, 
they  have  learned  that  some  market  reform  is  in  their  own  inter- 
est, while  holding  in  a  hammerlock,  those  kinds  of  human  rights 
reforms,  religious  freedom  and  all  the  others  that  are  so  indispen- 
sable to  individuals  living  their  lives  as  they  please. 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  there  was  that  window  of  opportunity 
and  now  it  seems  to  be  closing,  and  what  can  we  do — if  that  is  your 
agreement — to  pry  it  open  again? 

Ms.  KlRKPATRlCK.  Well,  yes,  I  think  in  my  written  comments, 
prepared  comments,  I  mentioned  that  after  World  War  I,  there  was 
also  a  period  of  very  great  optimism,  and  there  were  grounds  for 
great  optimism. 

Constitutional  democracy  seemed  to  be  growing  and  even  in 
places  like  Russia  before  the  Bolsheviks  took  over,  and  in  Poland 
and  in  Eastern  Europe  generally,  and  Italy  of  course. 

Almost  before  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  institutions  of  freedom — Mussolini,  the  Bolsheviks  and  eventu- 
ally Hitler,  very  unlikely  rulers — arose,  as  it  were,  from  nowhere. 
No  one  knew  them  before  they  had  seized  power  in  fact. 

That  is,  no  one  in  their  capital  cities  who  was  accustomed  to 
being  knowledgeable  about  politics  even  knew  who  these  people 
were.  They  emerged  on  the  scene  as  a  great  surprise. 

They  created  monstrous  regimes  which  then  created  enormous 
suffering  for  their  own  people  and  plunged  the  world  into  war 
again. 

When  I  think  about  it,  I  think  that  it  is  very  important  to  act 
decisively,  as  I  think  indeed  the  United  States  did  after  World  War 
II,  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  Truman,  who  I  was  praising  a 
while  ago,  but  with  bipartisan  support  as  well,  to  strengthen  de- 
mocracy and  preserve  those  that  already  existed  before  tney  were 
overrun  by  Soviet  aggression  at  that  stage. 

I  think  that  today  we  need  to  be  more  mobilized,  more  inventive, 
and  more  imaginative,  really,  than  we  have  been  in  the  effort  to 
develop  institutions  of  freedom,  including  institutions  for  collective 
security  that  will  reinforce  the  new  democracies,  their  leaders  and 
their  people. 
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And  that's  the  reason  that  I  have  been  thinking  about  the  desir- 
ability of  the  expansion  of  NATO,  or  the  creation  of  a  second  pillar 
in  Eastern  Europe,  or  a  second  and  a  third  pillar.  I'm  not  rigid 
about  that. 

But  yes,  no  one  knows  how  long  this  window  of  opportunity  will 
be  open. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  Madam  Ambassador, 
would  you  have  time  for  5  minutes  of  discussion  with  me,  or  are 
you  totally  pressed  right  now? 

Ms.  KmKPATRlCK.  I  have  time  for  5  minutes. 

THE  LONDON  DECLARATION 

Mr.  McCloskey.  As  to  the  Vance-Owen  proposals,  even  the  most 
avid  adherents  or  supporters  of  Vance-Owen  would  agree  that  it  is 
a  retreat  from  the  London  declaration,  the  stated  principles  of  the 
London  declaration,  which  were  formally  agreed  to  by  the  Bosnian 
Serbs,  among  others. 

Could  you  comment  on  that?  Particularly  if  we  had  a  cease-fire, 
if  we  had  the  humanitarian  access  and  the  people  out  of  the  con- 
centration camps,  what  happens  when  the  parties  sit  down  now 
that  there  is  Vance-Owen? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  think  that  the  fate  of  the  London  agreement 
was  particularly  sad  because  it  was  a  more  constructive  agreement, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  parties,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council. 

But  by  that  time,  the  cease-fire  was  beginning  to  be  violated  and 
then  the  Secretary  General  announced  that  it  hadn't  been  properly 
bedded  through  his  office,  and  that  there  weren't  enough  troops  for 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  the  peacekeepers  called  for  under 
the  London  agreement,  and  it  fell  by  the  wayside,  it  fell  apart. 

I  think  that's  tragic,  just  tragic.  It  was  a  great  deal  better  agree- 
ment than  the  Vance-Owen  plan,  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Would  you  say  the  world  and  Bosnia  then  have 
to  live  with  the  post-London  declaration  developments,  or  is  there 
a  way  to  reverse  ethnic  cleansing  to  diminish  territorial  aggran- 
dizement? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reverse  ethnic  cleansing.  I  feel  rather  badly  to  say  this,  but 
I  keep  being  haunted  really  by  the  sense  that  what  the  Vance- 
Owen  plan  proposes  is  rather  like  what  would  have  been  the  case 
in  Europe  if  about  1943,  it  had  been  proposed  that  there  be  just 
now  a  cease-fire,  a  standstill  cease-fire  between  the  parties  to 
World  War  II,  and  that  they  would  settle  for  where  they  were  then, 
so  you  know,  Germany  would  take  the  Benelux  nations — Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  north  of  France  and  they  might  even  be  will- 
ing to  negotiate  a  bit  on  the  line  between  occupied  Vichy  France 
or  something,  and  Poland,  and  they  might  negotiate  a  bit  about 
which  part  of  Poland  they  would  take  and  which  part  the  Soviets 
would  take. 

But  when  I  think  about  that,  I  think  how  unthinkable  it  is,  how 
unthinkable  such  a  conclusion  is.  It  is  to  say,  really  it  is  truly  to 
say  that  peace  at  any  price  is  what  we  must  support  here. 
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You  know,  if  you  think  about  the  fact  that  countries  which  in 
1946  and  1947  were  sucked  into  the  Soviet  bloc  are  today  restoring 
property  to  former  owners  in  a  good  many  cases  where  it  was  con- 
fiscatecf  in  1947  by  a  Communist,  and  then  to  expect  that  in 
Bosnia,  you  know,  people  who  only  last  November  or  October  were 
living  in  houses  where  they  and  their  families  had  lived  for  genera- 
tions, and  then  driven  out,  would  be  expected  to  accept  peaceably 
the  permanent  loss  of  their  family  seats  and  homes  and  possessions 
and  their  birthplace,  I  find  this  appalling. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Two  quick  questions.  Could  you  comment  on 
the  Islamic  or  Muslim  factor  in  all  this?  What  does  the  U.N.  and 
the  West  handling  of  this  mean  as  far  as  implications  for  the  Mus- 
lim or  Islamic  world?  Or  are  there  some? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  You  know,  I  don't  know  about  the  sense  that 
maybe  Bosnian  Muslims  would  feel  that  the  world  cared  less  about 
them  because  they  were  Bosnian  Muslims,  and  not  Christian  Euro- 
peans. They  are  Europeans,  but  not  Christians. 

And  the  person  who  first  brought  that  to  my  attention  as  a  possi- 
bility was  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
very  moving  statement  on  Bosnia  as  well. 

And  of  course,  President  Ozal  discussed  this  danger  repeatedly 
in  various  forums  in  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  you 
know,  David  Owen  has  said  that  he  doesn't  think  we  could  simply 
accept  permanently  the  settlement  that  is  proposed  in  the  Vance- 
Owen  plan  because  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  treat  the  Muslims  and 
Bosnia  in  the  way  that  Europe's  Jews  had  once  been  treated. 

I  don't  know  anything  else  to  say  about  it.  I  have  a  sense  that 
what's  happening  to  Bosnian  Muslims  is  not  happening  to  them  be- 
cause they  are  Muslims,  but  what  is  happening  to  them  is  so  ter- 
rible that  it  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  feel  it 
any  more  deeply  than  they  are  certain  to  feel  it,  just  because  they 
are  humans. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Is  it  happening  to  them  because  they  are  not 
orthodox,  Serbian  or  Greek  orthodox? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  I  think  it  happens  to  them  because  they 
are  not  Serbian,  and  I  don't  even  know,  you  know,  what — and 
maybe  because  they  are  not  orthodox.  I  almost  feel  like  laughing 
every  time  I  hear  a  reference  to  the  Serbian  orthodox  factor,  frank- 
ly, in  this  conflict  since  most  of  the  leadership  of  Serbia  have,  of 
course,  been  militant  Marxist-Leninists  for  decades,  Titoists,  and 
no  kind  of  religious  believer. 

DRAWING  THE  LINE  AT  KOSOVO 

Mr.  McCloskey.  But  it  is  an  interesting  dichotomy,  the  Soviet 
Marxists  and  the  Russian  Orthodox,  you  know,  pairings  right  now. 

But  just  one  last  question.  Kosovo  and  as  you  know,  George  Bush 
drew  the  line  at  Kosovo,  which  I  think  I  sympathize  with,  the 
world  can  agree  with.  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  international  law. 
You've  got  a  very  unusual  situation  there  in  that  it  is  undeniably 
and  totally  a  Serbian  province,  a  Serbian  formerly  semiautonomous 
region. 

Could  you  comment  on  that?  Can  that  be  done?  Or  what  does 
that  mean  for  geopolitical  practice  and  theory,  I  guess  would  maybe 
be  a  better  way  to  phrase  that. 
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Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  I  think  these  borders  are  in  flux.  I  think 
it  is  part  of,  it  would  be  an  example  of  the  exertion  of  a  new  style 
right  to  intervene,  quite  frankly,  on  grounds  of  massive  human 
rights  violations. 

The  threat  is  that  massive  human  rights  violations  of  the  Mus- 
lims of  Kosovo  will  lead  to  U.S.  intervention,  and  I  think  that 
clearly  would  be  a  claiming  of  a  right  to  intervene. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  Mr.  Gilman. 

EUROPEAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  have  one  more  question,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  With 
NATO  and  the  CSCE  and  the  Western  European  Union  and  the 
German-French  military  alliance,  where  do  you  think  crisis  man- 
agement should  evolve  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

What  role  do  you  see  for  these  organizations? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  think  that  they  are  very  much  in  flux  now, 
and  that  we  can't  be  certain  how  they  will  develop.  One  important 
factor  will  of  course  be  the  evolution  of  the  European  Community. 

If  the  EC  develops  on  the  lines  of  the  master  treaty  and  is  a  fair- 
ly cohesive,  unified  and  relatively  closed  group  that  manages,  as 
tne  European  Community,  its  foreign  and  security  policies,  then  I 
think  that  something  on  the  lines  of  a  Eurocorps  is  likely  to  emerge 
as  the  most  important  security  unit  for  that  EC. 

But  if  the  countries  of  the  EC  develop  differently  and  the  EC  is 
looser,  then  it  might  turn  out  that  the  WEU  was  more  important 
to  them  as  a  kind  of  a  compromise  between  a  Eurocorps,  which  is 
desired  by  the  French  and  some  others  who  would  not  like  Ameri- 
cans to  have  an  important  role  in  Europe,  and  those  like  the  Brit- 
ish who  would  like  to  see  Americans  have  an  important  role  in  Eu- 
rope. 

I  think  we  can't  tell  yet  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  the  WEU  or 
the  Eurocorps  that  emerges  as  most  important.  I  don't  think  we 
can  tell  yet  whether  NATO  will  survive  in  its  current  form,  or  in 
any  other  form.  I  think  a  lot  depends  on  what  we  do,  what  kind 
of  leadership  we  offer  and  what  kind  of  decisions  we  make.  We 
don't  know  yet  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  what  about  CSCE,  do  you  see  a  role  for  them 
in  all  of  this? 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  have  been  very  disappointed  personally  in 
the  eclipse  of  CSCE  in  this  last  year  or  two.  I  think  CSCE  is  poten- 
tially a  very  useful  organization,  but  it  might  be  that  if  a  second 
or  third  pillar  developed  in  NATO,  and  if  military  functions  rel- 
evant to  CSCE  were  organized  in  that  second  or  third  pillar,  then 
it  might  provide  a  military  foundation,  as  it  were,  for  the  CSCE. 
I  don  t  know. 

I  think  CSCE  is  to  some  extent  associated  with  the  old  days  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  It  used  to  be  the  institution  that  united  the  Soviet 
bloc,  Eastern  European  countries  and  the  democracies,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Eastern  European  countries  want  to  be  associated 
with  CSCE  much  anymore.  I  think  maybe  it  has  bad  memories  for 
them. 

Mr.  Gilman.  It  looks  like  we  have  a  lot  of  sorting  out  to  do  in 
that  direction.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  today,  and 
for  being  so  patient  to  linger  with  us.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 
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Mr.  McCloskey.  We  are  about  to  wind  up,  but  the  chair  will  rec- 
ognize Congressman  Eliot  Engel  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you.  I  won't  ask  any  questions,  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick.  I  know  you  have  been  here  for  a  long  time.  I  just  wanted 
to  extend  my  greetings  to  you,  and  tell  you  that  I  have  been  a  fan 
of  yours  for  many,  many  years,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  meet  you  in 
person. 

I  think  that  few  people,  at  least  from  my  vantage  point,  have  ex- 
pressed the  eloquence  that  you  have  expressed  in  many  of  the  af- 
fairs, and  when  I  read  the  things  you  write,  I  often  think  gee,  it 
is  almost  as  if  I  wrote  them,  the  thoughts  are  so  similar,  but  of 
course,  you  are  far  more  eloquent  than  I  could  ever  be,  and  it  is 
just  a  pleasure  to  have  you  before  our  committee. 

I  regret  not  being  here  earlier,  but  things  overlap,  and  it's  just 
a  pleasure  to  have  you. 

Ms.  KmKPATRlCK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Doctor,  is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  that 
you  haven't  been  asked,  or  you  would  like  to  stress  in  parting? 

Ms.  KlRKPATRlCK.  I  think  I  have  exhausted  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  a  wonderful  ap- 
pearance. Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  2,  1993.] 


COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  IN  THE  POST-COLD 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
on  International  Security,  International  Organi- 
zations and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:04  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  subcommittees  will  please  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  Inter- 
national Organizations,  and  Human  Rights  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will  continue  our  series  of  joint 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War 
World.  Our  hearing  today  is  the  third  in  this  series.  We  have  heard 
earlier  from  Dr.  Brzezinski  and  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  stimulate  public  discussion 
of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  and  means  available  to  the  United 
States  in  protecting  our  national  security  in  the  changed  conditions 
in  the  post-cold  war  world. 

To  begin  this  series  of  hearings,  we  have  invited  a  number  of 
prominent  and  distinguished  public  officials  to  testify,  individuals 
who  have  played  key  roles  in  the  shaping  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades,  and  who  continue  to  speak  and  write 
about  these  important  issues. 

The  subcommittee  is  delighted  to  welcome  Ambassador  David 
Abshire,  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  here  in  Washington,  and  our  distinguished 
former  Ambassador  to  NATO. 

Before  turning  to  our  distinguished  witness,  who  I  am  delighted 
to  welcome  to  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  call  on  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Nebraska,  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Lantos. 

I  join  you  in  welcoming  Dr.  Abshire  as  a  distinguished  witness 
here  today.  As  you  noted,  this  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  hearings 
on  collective  security  in  the  post-cold  war  era. 

At  earlier  hearings,  we  have  had  with  us  the  distinguished 
former  National  Security  Advisor  during  the  Carter  administration, 
Dr.  Brzezinski;  and  a  distinguished  former  U.S.  representative  to 
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the  U.N.,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  In  future  hearings,  we  will  be  meeting 
with  three  former  Secretaries  of  State. 

Today,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Abshire.  Because  not 
only  is  he  a  noted  scholar,  but  also  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO.  As  such,  we  will  be  getting  perhaps  a  somewhat  different, 
but  critically  important,  perspective  on  these  issues. 

I  know  that  you  can  provide  us  with  unique  insights  into  the  fu- 
ture of  national  security  organizations  in  general,  and  NATO  in 
particular. 

Earlier  in  this  series  of  hearings,  we  have  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  appropriate  role  of  NATO  in  out-of-area  is- 
sues such  as  Yugoslavia.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  you 
believe  should  be  the  future  role  of  NATO  in  out  of  area  issues.  I 
will  not  ask  you  for  direct  comments  exclusively  or  at  all  to  former 
Yugoslavia. 

I  would  note  that  the  Dutch,  and  the  Belgians,  Germans  and  oth- 
ers are  embarking  on  rather  substantial  force  reductions.  This  is 
going  on  without  any  framework  or  multilateral  agreement.  It 
seems  to  me  that  several  countries  are  trying  to  take  their  cuts 
early  and,  therefore,  have  greater  flexibility  in  the  size  of  those 
cuts. 

The  debate  in  the  United  States  now  seems  centered  on  deciding 
just  how  few  U.S.  forward  based  troops  we  can  get  by  with  in 
Central  Europe.  We  seem  to  be  getting  mixed  signals  out  of  Brus- 
sels regarding  future  roles  and  missions  for  NATO. 

So  I  am  interested,  Dr.  Abshire,  in  your  view  just  where  NATO 
seems  to  be  headed,  and  in  your  view  where  it  should  be  headed 
with  respect  to  roles,  and  missions,  and  out-of-area  issues. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  in  again  welcoming  Dr.  Abshire.  I 
look  forward  to  your  testimony,  and  some  responses  to  questions. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  McCloskey,  would  you  like  to  make 
an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  floor  is  all  yours.  We  have  no 
time  limits  on  your  presentation.  We  are  anxious  to  listen  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  ABSHIRE,  PRESIDENT,  CENTER 
FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Mr.  Abshire.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  here  with  some  members  of  Congress 
who  I  so  admire. 

You  have  my  extended  statement.  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not 
get  it  sooner,  but  we  were  still  writing  on  it  last  night. 

Mr.  Lantos.  We  appreciate  it.  It  will  be  entered  into  the  record 
in  its  entirety. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Abshire  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Abshire.  I  will  summarize  some  of  the  key  concepts,  and 
that  way  allow  us  more  time  for  colloquy. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  DISORDER  AND  WESTERN  COHESION 

I  start  out  with  the  premise  that  we  have  met  the  new  world  dis- 
order. The  new  world  order  that  George  Bush  had  hoped  for  did  not 
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materialize.  We  are  not  at  the  end  of  history,  as  a  distinguished 
scholar  wrote  in  1990.  We  have  remet  history.  We  may  well,  if  we 
are  not  careful,  return  to  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  or  even  earlier,  before  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  be- 
fore the  concepts  of  sovereignty  were  so  clearly  defined.  Because 
now  we  see  those  very  concepts  of  sovereignty  breaking  down  in 
various  situations. 

As  we  look  at  the  possibility  of  the  disease  of  disorder  spreading, 
the  greatest  and  most  tragic  mistake  that  we  could  make  would  be 
to  meet  a  disorderly  world  with  a  disorderly  strategy.  And  yet  that 
is  the  tendency,  to  ad  hoc  it. 

It  is  critical  above  all  that  the  industrial  democracies,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  stay  together  in  a  coherent  whole.  Until  one  develops 
this  concept,  one  does  not  fully  understand  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  alliances.  They  were  forged  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  but  are  as  important,  and  I  would  argue  even 
more  important  today,  in  the  world  of  disorder,  than  they  were  in 
the  world  of  the  cold  war. 

If  we  see  a  breaking  apart  of  the  two  other  economic  super- 
powers, Germany  and  Japan,  and  have  China,  Russia,  and  all 
countries  maneuvering  again  as  in  the  18th  century,  then  history 
will  repeat  itself  in  very  tragic  ways. 

It  is  essential  to  look  forty  years  ahead,  just  as  we  looked  forty 
years  back  into  that  cold  war  period.  Coherence  among  the  indus- 
trial democracies  is  essential. 

A  GRAND  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  WORLD 

I  have  laid  out  in  my  piece  four  elements  of  a  grand  strategy. 
The  first  is  related  to  what  is  on  everybody's  mind,  putting  our 
house  in  order  at  home,  strengthening  America  at  home. 

I  applaud  the  new  attention  that  is  being  given  to  that.  I  am 
proud  that  CSIS  has  had  its  own  commission  of  58  persons  led  by 
Senators  Nunn  and  Domenici,  which  has  come  out  with  its  propos- 
als for  radical  tax  revision,  the  balancing  of  the  budget  without 
using  the  Social  Security  surpluses  by  the  year  2000,  and  so  forth. 

We  cannot  withdraw  from  the  world.  We  do  not  withdraw  from 
the  world  to  strengthen  America.  If  we  withdraw  from  the  world, 
we  will  weaken  America  internally,  because  we  cannot  disengage 
from  global  capital  markets  and  global  trade.  It  is  all  of  the  same 
cloth. 

And  therefore,  I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  presi- 
dent, as  he  proceeds  in  his  effort  to  strengthen  America  internally, 
give  a  signal  that  this  will  make  us  stronger  abroad,  and  enable 
us  to  continue  our  influence  abroad. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  get  its  house  in  order,  we,  as  a 
great  power,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  could  suffer  what  Great 
Britain  went  through  in  1976  with  the  IMF  bailout.  If  such  a  thing 
ever  occurred  to  us,  our  influence  and  negotiation  on  trade  matters, 
or  on  peacekeeping,  would  be  abruptly  diluted. 

Therefore,  the  first  element  of  any  sort  of  grand  strategy  is 
strength  at  home  for  strength  abroad,  and  strength  abroad  for 
strength  at  home. 
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Second,  I  think  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  take  another  look 
at  defining  the  national  interest.  It  certainly  comes  up  as  we  talk 
about  Yugoslavia. 

We  are  in  a  fluid  and  uncertain  period.  And  I  think  that  it  is 
most  important  to  avoid  static  definitions  of  the  national  interest. 
I  have  found  that  colleagues,  and  friends,  including  friends  of  mine 
in  the  Congress,  will  try  to  seek  out  definitions  of  the  national  in- 
terest in  static  terms. 

Is  the  area  of  Yugoslavia  in  our  national  interest  or  not?  I  recall 
General  Eisenhower — President  Eisenhower  in  1954,  a  very  shrewd 
man  who  tried  to  put  up  a  different  picture  of  himself.  But  as  he 
looked  at  the  1954  intervention,  and  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  about  to 
fall,  he  laid  out  very  strict  criteria  for  intervention.  We  had  to  have 
indigenous  support.  It  had  to  be  a  part  of  the  Sino-Soviet  strategy. 
We  had  to  have  allied  support.  We  had  to  have  congressional  sup- 
port. And  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  to  agree  that  we  could  get 
in  and  be  successful  and  get  out  with  a  sharp  operation.  Not  attri- 
tion, and  not  gradualism. 

Those  conditions  were  not  met.  So  to  President  Eisenhower,  it 
was  not  in  our  national  interests  to  intervene  in  Indochina.  Was 
intervention  in  Vietnam  in  our  national  interests?  If  we  were  going 
to  be  successful,  it  was.  If  not,  then  it  was  not. 

And  consequently,  when  we  encounter  cases  such  as  Yugoslavia, 
I  believe  that  we  are  thinking  about  an  equation  that  is  more  cir- 
cular. We  must  look  at  a  range  of  factors  and  whether  or  not  we 
can  be  successful.  These  factors,  not  abstract  national  interest,  be- 
come critical. 

Third,  I  included  the  utilization  of  full  power  to  influence  behav- 
ior. You  know,  after  his  first  very  successful  campaign  in  1796  and 
1797  in  Italy,  Napoleon  said,  "There  are  many  good  generals  in  Eu- 
rope, but  they  see  too  many  things  at  once.  I  see  one  thing  only, 
and  that  is  the  mind  of  my  opponent.  That  is  the  mind  that  I  need 
to  influence." 

I  think  that  had  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  on  which  I  served 
from  1983  to  the  beginning  of  1987,  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Yugo- 
slav crisis  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  with  its  ability  to  coordinate  na- 
tions, to  maintain  discipline— it  did  so  for  42  years  in  the  cold 
war — and  to  orchestrate  power  and  influence  at  various  levels, 
Milosevic  would  have  been  deterred. 

It  is  the  mind  of  one  man  that  we  need  to  work  on  despite  all 
of  the  hostilities  that  abound.  So  when  we  hear  these  simplistic 
questions  about  whether  or  not  to  use  force,  we  miss  the  total 
power  equation. 

We  went  for  42  years  in  the  cold  war  without  using  force.  We 
never  used  nuclear  force.  We  talked  about  it.  It  was  there  as  an 
option  for  the  uncertainty,  but  NATO  was  able  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  elements  of  power,  and  influence  the  conduct  of  the  adversary. 

It  is  more  important  than  ever  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  strat- 
egy for  the  post-cold  war  period  that  we  use  this  kind  of  coordi- 
nated power  and  influence. 

Fourth,  I  turn  to  regional  alliances — Atlantic  and  Pacific.  And  let 
me  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  I  served  in  the  Atlantic  and 
NATO,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  either/or.  It  is 
not  the  Atlantic  first  or  the  Pacific  first.  It  is  all  the  same  ball  of 
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wax.  Our  relationship  to  Japan  is  the  single  most  important  bilat- 
eral relationship  in  the  world.  Our  relationship  to  the  countries  of 
the  NATO  alliance  is  the  single  most  important  collective  relation- 
ship at  this  point.  They  are  all  together. 

Boutros  Ghali  honored  CSIS  by  giving  his  first  speech  here  in 
Washington  over  a  year  ago.  In  tnat  speech  he  marked  the  impor- 
tance for  crisis  management  of  trying  to  use  regional  alliances  first, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  the  resources. 

Now  all  regional  alliances  and  security  agreements  do  not  have 
the  resources.  But  NATO  certainly  does.  It  has  the  resources,  it 
has  the  organization,  and  it  has  discipline. 

The  IMF  is  a  highly  credible  organization  because  it  has  got 
teeth.  NATO  has  got  teeth,  and  has  assets,  as  the  IMF  has  teeth 
and  assets.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council,  Boutros  Ghali  is 
the  first  to  tell  us,  does  not  have  the  teeth  that  are  fully  needed. 

NATO'S  STABILIZING  ROLE 

I  will  concentrate  now  for  a  few  moments  on  the  regional  alli- 
ance, NATO.  You  know,  we  talked  a  great  deal  in  my  time  over 
there  about  how  NATO  deterred  a  blitzkrieg  attack  from  the  East. 
It  would  have  been  very  undiplomatic  for  me,  the  American  ambas- 
sador, to  talk  about  NATO  deterring  war  in  the  West. 

Ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  and  Charlemagne's  children  di- 
vided up  Europe,  Europe  fought  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  most 
terrible  times  were  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  World  War  I 
practically  made  World  War  II  inevitable. 

So  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize  the  function  that  we  never 
talked  about.  NATO  kept  the  peace  in  Western  Europe  that  had 
not  been  kept  for  400  or  500  years.  We  had  problems  with  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks.  Lord  Carrington  used  to  wring  his  hands 
when  I  was  there  at  some  of  the  confrontations.  Nevertheless, 
NATO  gave  stability  in  both  places,  and  enabled  EC  to  go  forward. 

As  we  look  at  Europe  today,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Rome  dec- 
laration, and  the  declaration  of  London  speak  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
one  Europe.  There  is  no  way,  without  disregarding  the  victory  for 
democracy  won  in  the  cold  war,  that  we  can  divide  up  Europe  today 
East  and  West.  It  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  strategic  entity. 

This  is  what  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  has  done,  I  think  re- 
markably, through  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council.  And  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  important  people, 
some  ex-cabinet  members,  some  great  authorities,  that  are  not  up- 
to-date  on  what  has  gone  on  in  Brussels  in  the  last  2  years. 

If  you  asked  them  what  the  NACC  is,  they  have  no  idea.  They 
do  not  know  that  this  Council  has  been  created  that  brings  to- 
gether all  of  the  countries  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  The  NACC 
meets  in  Brussels  twice  a  year  with  the  NATO  Council,  and  its 
functions  are  numerous. 

The  drive  to  gain  greater  association  and,  in  fact,  entrance  into 
NATO  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  come  more  from  the  East.  The  Poles 
will  say  we  want  in  the  alliance.  The  Hungarians  say  we  want  in 
the  alliance.  It  is  premature  for  that,  but  now  they  are  first  cous- 
ins, something  close  to  associate  members. 

This  becomes  very  important  as  these  countries,  including  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine,  go  through  the  trauma  of  transition.   If  they 
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swing  in  adverse  directions,  it  is  very  important  that  this  magnet 
of  a  democratic  alliance  pull  them  back. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  to  me  is  the  military  to  mili- 
tary contacts.  When  I  was  in  Poland  2  years  ago  visiting  with  the 
Polish  defense  minister,  he  said  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  visit  longer, 
but  I  am  taking  off  for  Brussels,  and  I  have  got  my  general  staff 
with  me. 

This  part  of  the  alliance  function  could  be  the  critical  part  at 
some  point.  NATO  has  moved  from  an  alliance  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  to  an  alliance  of  crisis  management  for  all  of  Eu- 
rope. 

NATO  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Now  I  want  to  say  some  words  about  NATO  and  the  Middle 
East.  During  the  Gulf  War,  NATO  became  a  logistical  and  military 
pool.  By  the  way,  the  tactics  and  the  weapon  systems  that  we  de- 
veloped for  NATO  requirements  were  the  ones  that  won  the  Gulf 
War.  The  very  fact  that  the  French  and  the  United  States  could 
communicate  was  due  to  our  various  councils  at  NATO  that  deal 
with  weapons  cooperation. 

So  all  of  this  was  made  possible  by  the  logistical  alliance  ar- 
rangements. The  seventh  corps,  which  became  the  maneuver  ele- 
ment to  actually  conclude  the  victory,  pulled  out  of  NATO  with  the 
help  of  allies,  and  moved  to  the  Gulf.  That  was  the  NATO  seventh 
corps. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  important  that  as  we  think 
about  our  troop  commitments  to  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, that  they  be  dual  use.  I  have  discussed  this  with  Les  Aspin, 
before  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  Dick  Cheney,  and  with 
Colin  Powell. 

BURDENSHARING  IN  OUT-OF-AREA  THEATERS 

It  gives  the  Germans  a  problem  to  say  that  those  divisions  are 
dual  use.  But  we  want  Germany  to  look  toward  a  greater  security 
burden  so  I  think  that  thev  should  digest  this  and  take  it  on  board. 
If  we  get  into,  for  example,  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  agreement,  the 
forward  presence  of  those  two  Germany-based  divisions  is  impor- 
tant. 

You  know,  if  you  look  at  our  history,  the  divisions  that  are  back 
in  CONUS  end  up  as  war  fighting  divisions,  not  deterrent  divi- 
sions. They  get  there  after  the  failure  of  deterrence.  They  do  not 
shape  the  strategic  atmosphere  and  environment.  They  are  too  late 
for  that.  It  is  those  units  in  place  that  can  help  shape  the  forward 
presence  and  the  strategic  environment. 

Also,  those  forces  overseas,  provided  they  are  wanted,  make  us 
shareholders  in  the  decisionmaking  process.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  Pacific,  especially  since  we  are  going  through  the  situation  with 
the  nuclear  problem  in  Korea.  There  is  much  hope  and  much  opti- 
mism, but  still  much  danger. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  Japan  and  Germany  have  not 
produced  nuclear  weapons  because  they  are  a  part  of  these  larger 
security  arrangements. 

Now  this  North  East  Asia  triangle  is  very  important.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  historic  baggage  between  the  Koreans  and  the  Japa- 
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nese.  We  are  the  stabilizer  there.  We  also  serve  as  a  moderator  in 
Southeast  Asia,  which  is  an  area  where  they  think  they  are  forgot- 
ten. So  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic,  this  U.S.  role  of  influ- 
ence and  moderation  becomes  very  important. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  MONTHLY  G-7  CRISIS  COORDINATION 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  put  before  these  subcommittees  an 
idea  that  I  have  put  forth  in  vain  for  5  years  now.  I  believe  that 
the  Summit  Seven,  which  is  a  great  photo  op,  should  have  a  new 
mechanism,  so  that  once  a  month,  under  the  coordination  of  politi- 
cal directors  of  the  foreign  offices,  there  may  be  a  monitoring  meet- 
ing to  look  at  crisis  areas  of  the  world,  both  economic  and  security 
related. 

This  brings  Japan  into  that  type  of  security  arrangement,  secu- 
rity being  used  in  its  largest  sense.  Now,  of  course,  the  G— 7  finance 
ministers  are  involved  in  meetings.  I  have  talked  a  great  deal,  for 
example  to  David  Mulford,  on  how  this  worked  in  his  time. 

The  fact  that  the  deputy  or  the  undersecretaries  of  finance  are 
meeting  regularly  and  monitoring  the  treasury  side  of  things,  sets 
up  a  network  among  those  countries  where  they  stay  in  touch  be- 
tween meetings.  I  want  to  broaden  this,  not  to  interfere  with  treas- 
ury, holy  of  holies,  but  to  broaden  it,  so  that  we  have  this  regular 
monitoring  that  we  get  the  Japanese  into,  because  that  is  a  country 
with  huge  resources  for  what  we  face. 

PROBLEMS  OF  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  EXPANDED  U.N. 
PEACEKEEPING  FUNCTION 

Lastly,  I  turn  to  the  United  Nations — peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, peace  enforcement.  We  all  know  that  they  are  a  long  way 
away  from  this  dream.  The  military  fellows,  those  officers  who  are 
detailed  to  us  for  a  year  at  CSIS,  got  together  and  produced  what 
I  think  is  this  very  remarkable  study  on  options  for  U.S.  military 
support  to  the  United  Nations.  This  is  hot  off  the  press.  I  just  read 
it  this  weekend,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  have  outlined  my  copy  on 
every  page. 

I  want  to  rely  on  some  of  their  thinking,  how  they  point  out  the 
problems  of  the  lack  of  an  effective  military  command  structure 
and  force  structure.  I  would  join  with  the  military  fellows  in  warn- 
ing, at  this  point  in  our  history,  against  any  idea  of  some  kind  of 
large  rapid  reaction  force. 

There  is  not  the  command  and  control  infrastructure.  We  have 
got  a  long  way  to  go  for  that.  And  I  would  again  urge  that  this 
NATO  pool  of  forces,  not  necessarily  under  the  NATO  flag,  but  in 
various  coalition  combinations,  be  the  first  use  for  such  endeavors. 
Here  you  have  got  a  command  structure,  and  you  have  got  situa- 
tion rooms,  and  you  have  got  command  and  control.  Use  them  just 
as  they  were  used  in  the  Gulf  War. 

If  you  have  this  publication,  glance  at  page  25  and  26,  which  are 
the  heart  of  the  conclusions.  These  recommendations,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  very  important,  include  revitalizing  the  military  staff  com- 
mittee, making  sure  that  U.S.  contributions  are  leveraged,  and 
shielding  the  United  States  from  the  kinds  of  contributions  that 
might  make  us  a  high  posture  target  for  terrorism  when  other 
countries  can  fulfill  those  roles  for  the  group. 
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Further,  it  recommends  establishing  a  J5  U.N.  cell  at  U.N.  head- 
quarters and  U.N. -oriented  planning  elements  at  our  various  CINC 
headquarters,  a  strategic  assessment  support  activity,  a  U.N.  high 
technology  communications  unit,  and  training  facilities;  repealing 
and  modifying  the  U.N.  Participation  Act,  which  now  limits  our 
participation  to  1,000  noncombatant  personnel,  and  scheduling  a 
portion  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff  exercise  around  U.N.  scenarios. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  new  world  disorder,  I  believe 
that  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  we  look  to  structure  and 
procedures.  Alliances  are  important.  Lord  Carrington  at  NATO 
used  to  constantly  remind  us  that  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  is 
first  of  all  a  political  alliance.  It  was  later  that  the  planes,  the  sub- 
marines, ana  the  tanks  came. 

The  political  cohesion  is  key.  The  same  is  true  with  Japan  and 
Korea.  These  structures  and  these  alliance  frameworks  for  con- 
sultation are  important.  Also,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  strength  of  America  at  home  and  abroad  must  have  a  synergy. 
Both  must  work  together. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

THE  FAILURE  TO  USE  NATO  IN  THE  YUGOSLAVIA  CRISIS 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  a  re- 
markable tour  d'horizon  of  collective  security  in  the  post-cold  war 
world.  I  have  a  number  of  questions,  if  I  may.  Some  of  these  really 
are  not  so  much  questions  as  expressions  of  concurrence  with  your 
position. 

I  have  argued  for  some  time  that  since  deterrence  had  been  effec- 
tive vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  for  42  years,  deterrence  vis-a-vis 
Milosevic  would  have  been  equally  or  more  so  effective.  I  find  it, 
frankly,  appalling  that  the  West  has  failed  so  miserably  this  first 
major  post-Soviet  test  in  Europe. 

Why  do  you  think,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  deterrence  was  not 
used,  why  do  you  think  that  NATO  was  not  used? 

Mr.  Abshire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  writing  an  op-ed  piece  on  this 
very  question  with  Janusz  Buagski  at  CSIS,  who  has  been  to  Yugo- 
slavia about  seven  or  eight  times. 

I  spoke  of  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council,  with  those 
former  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  it.  Yugoslavia,  of  course, 
was  not  in  it.  I  would  like  to  think  that  in  a  crisis  in  one  of  those 
member  states  that  the  Cooperation  Council  would  have  the  role  of 
crisis  management.  Now  if  you  have  got  a  state  that  is  misbehav- 
ing, there  has  to  be  a  way  worked  out  to  exclude  that  pariah.  That 
is  something  that  we  did  not  face  at  NATO. 

When  the  Yugoslav  crisis  began  to  develop,  nobody  wanted 
NATO  in  it.  That  was  a  mistake.  But  nobody  wanted  it  in.  It  had 
no  mandate.  At  that  point,  most  minds  were  locked  into  a  cold  war 
view  of  NATO.  They  talked  about  Yugoslavia  as  out-of-area,  with 
no  NATO  jurisdiction.  The  administration  at  that  time  took  the  un- 
derstandable view  that  Europe  says  it  is  maturing,  CSCE  says  it 
has  got  a  crisis  resolution  center,  let  us  then  let  them  get  in  tnere 
and  nandle  something  on  European  soil.  Again,  we  were  back  to 
history,  European  history,  and  throughout  history,  Europe  has 
been  incapable  of  handling  such  crises. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  still  is. 
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Mr.  Abshire.  And  still  is,  and  still  is.  Absolutely. 

So  if  there  is  a  lesson  from  the  Yugoslav  crisis,  it  is  in  the 
nonuse  of  NATO.  But  nobody  wanted  NATO  in  the  beginning,  in- 
cluding us.  And  of  course,  at  a  bare  minimum,  what  the  alliance 
could  have  done  would  be  to  have  kept  us  coordinated. 

I  think  that  Secretary  Baker's  speech  was  in  retrospect,  not  the 
best  when  he  made  it.  Every  second  week  the  French  tried  to  un- 
dercut. The  Germans  got  out  of  step.  Maybe  the  Germans  were 
right.  I  am  not  arguing  that,  but  they  were  out  of  step  with  the 
alliance.  The  British  also  had  their  own  game.  If  the  allies  had 
been  that  badly  split  for  the  42  years  of  the  cold  war,  we  would  not 
have  won  it.  We  would  have  crumbled. 

So  there  is  an  important  lesson  here.  But  the  short  answer  to 
your  question  is  that  nobody,  including  the  United  States,  wanted 
it  or  considered  it  an  appropriate  option.  They  were  wrong. 

THE  ROLE  OF  EUROPEAN  NATO  MEMBERS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Maybe  I  am  remembering  wrong.  Of  course,  we 
are  part  of  NATO,  and  maybe  that  is  what  you  are  meaning.  We, 
I  thought,  were  encouraging  the  European  nations  of  NATO  to  take 
some  action,  we  did  not  specify  what  it  should  be,  in  relation  to 
Yugoslavia  when  the  fighting  was  principally  between  the  Serbs 
and  Croatia. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  like  we  were  very  much  encouraging  Euro- 
pean nations  to  become  involved  to  find  a  solution.  You  are  saying 
European  nations,  but  maybe  not  NATO  as  such.  But  you  made  the 
statement  that  NATO  was  moving  from  an  organization  that  was 
to  defend  Western  Europe  to  crisis  management  for  all  of  Europe. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  NATO 
has  to  move  first  and  most  energetically  in  order  to  get  the  remain- 
der of  the  NATO  nations  to  move? 

Mr.  Abshire.  You  raise  several  good  issues.  Your  memory  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  are  part  of  NATO,  of  course.  We  were  not  en- 
couraging NATO  as  an  organization  to  get  into  that  crisis.  We  were 
saying  to  Europe,  use  your  mechanisms  to  deal  with  it.  There  had 
been  much  talk  about  the  WEU,  and  what  it  would  do.  And  the  EC 
had  talked  about  political  cooperation,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
range  over  into  security  in  an  indirect  way. 

And  it  was  the  position  of  the  last  administration,  I  think  very 
logical  at  that  time — though  it  just  did  not  turn  out  to  be  correct — 
that  this  should  be  on  the  European  agenda.  I  think  frankly  none 
of  us  realized  the  extent  of  the  European  incapacity. 

Now  I  did  say  that  Yugoslavia,  through  an  accident  of  history, 
did  not  end  up  in  this  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council.  So  had 
we  faced  a  crisis  with  the  country  in  the  NACC,  it  would  have  been 
very  different. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  U.S.  LEADERSHIP  DM  NATO 

The  last  issue  that  you  raise  is  a  good  one  when  you  say  that 
the  United  States  must  move  first,  and  provide  leadership.  I  regret 
to  respond  that  that  is  probably  necessary  because  of  these  ancient 
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nationalisms  that  tend  to  block  Europe  from  effective  action,  in- 
cluding on  economic  problems. 

And  I  talked  to  some  people,  including  a  successor  of  mine,  dur- 
ing this  crisis,  and  he  said  that  when  the  Europeans,  on  their  own 
in  the  EC,  got  to  talking  about  the  Yugoslav  crisis,  countries  start- 
ed asserting  and  trading  off  economic  concerns.  If  there  is  a  secu- 
rity problem,  they  get  into  the  old  game  of  trading  off  on  economic 
concerns.  When  something  is  considered  in  the  NATO  Council,  that 
does  not  happen. 

Now  when  you  speak  of  the  United  States  moving  first,  you  can 
see  the  brilliance  of  the  NATO  alliance.  It  gives  us  a  way  to  orches- 
trate, to  be  the  leader  without  appearing  to  be  the  leader. 

When  I  was  at  NATO,  we  wanted  to  get  a  new  conventional  de- 
fense initiative  started.  We  felt  that  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  to  get  the  American  Secretary  of  State  or  Defense  to  an- 
nounce that  we,  the  Americans,  wantecf  to  do  this.  We  worked  with 
Manfrerd  Worner,  who  is  in  Washington  today.  He  was  the  defense 
minister.  He  would  introduce  it,  and  we  would  back  him.  All  of 
that  was  cooked  up  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  so  it  was  de-Ameri- 
canized. 

By  the  same  token,  it  was  American  influence.  And  that  is  the 
advantage  of  that  multilateral  set-up  with  its  discipline. 

Mr.  Lantos.  If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  pursue  the  good  question  raised 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  think  that  she  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Yugoslavia  is  palpably  in  Europe,  and  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility should  have  been  European.  But  it  became  very  obvi- 
ous very  soon  that  they  were  not  going  to  do  it;  at  which  point,  the 
responsibility  clearly  shifted  to  the  United  States  to  offer  leader- 
ship, which  we  have  failed  to  do. 

THE  WEST'S  FAILURE  TO  USE  A  CREDIBLE  THREAT  OF  FORCE  EARLY  ON 

IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

I  truly  believe,  Mr.  Ambassador,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  your 
reaction  to  this  thought,  that  had  there  been  a  forceful  statement 
by  NATO  concerning  the  credible  threat  of  force,  Milosevic  would 
not  have  moved. 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Abshire.  I  could  not  agree  more.  I  could  not  agree  more.  We 
deterred  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Lantos.  We  deterred  the  Kremlin,  which  certainly  had  far 
greater  resources  than  Milosevic  does. 

This  attempt  to  make  young  Yugoslavia  a  great  international 
power  is  somewhat  absurd.  It  is  a  small  nation,  which  has  within 
its  borders  some  2  million  Albanians,  some  600,000  Montenegrans, 
some  400,000  Hungarians,  and  other  nationalities.  It  is  badly  di- 
vided. And  the  notion  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  could  not 
face  up  to  Milosevic  is  an  absurd  notion.  But  that  is  where  we  are. 
So  let  me  ask  my  next  question. 

THE  POSSIBLE  DEPLOYMENT  OF  NATO  FORCES  TO  MACEDONIA 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  it  has  almost  become  a  ritual- 
istic incantation,  that  this  crisis  may  spread  to  Macedonia.  What- 
ever one  calls  Macedonia,  and  I  will  not  raise  the  linguistic  issue 
or  the  definitional  issue,  Macedonia  today  is  an  independent  coun- 
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try.  Because  the  Macedonians  would  love  to  see  this  happen,  noth- 
ing prevents  us,  meaning  the  West  and  NATO,  from  deploying  a 
significant  force  in  Macedonia  as  a  stabilizing  element,  which 
would  work  both  as  a  trip  wire  and  as  a  ready  force  in  case  there 
would  be  an  attempt  by  Serbia  to  invade  Macedonia  as  the  conflict 
spreads. 

What  is  your  view,  Mr.  Ambassador,  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommending to  NATO  the  placement  of  a  sizable  force  in  Macedonia 
as  a  stabilizing  influence? 

Mr.  Abshire.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  deterrent  forces 
should  be  put  in  place.  And  again,  I  think  that  NATO  should  be 
made  the  executive  agent  because  they  can  coordinate  it.  Second, 
the  very  fact  that  NATO  is  handling  it  tends  to  maximize  the  full 
use  of  power. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  NATO  deployments  on  the  ground  a  predi- 
lection toward  allies.  We  have  infrastructure.  We  have  logistics.  We 
have  air.  We  have  sea.  And  I  think  that  it  is  an  appropriate  divi- 
sion of  labor  that  allies  carry  the  brunt  of  land  operations. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  needs  to  be  talked 
through  in  super  secret  sessions  of  foreign  ministers,  so  that  they 
understand  the  rationale.  I  am  not  too  happy  about  the  division  of 
labor  in  the  Vance-Owen  plan.  I  think,  above  all  that,  the  Euro- 
peans do  have  the  capability  of  being  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Of  course,  they  do. 

Mr.  Abshire.  And  we  have  a  much  greater  capability  of  being  in 
the  air,  and  on  the  sea.  But  the  tragedy  in  this  repetition  of  history 
is  that  we  are  now  back  into  the  situation  of  getting  in  on  the  crasn 
landings,  which  after  the  experiences  of  1914  and  1939,  we  said 
that  we  were  not  going  to  do  again. 

So  I  think  that  dealing  with  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  situation  is 
a  nightmare,  to  give  a  clear  answer,  because  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  it.  It  is  like  Vietnam,  after  we  were  well  into  it. 

But  when  you  look  at  deterring  horizontal  escalation — a  con- 
tradiction in  terms — but  going  out  horizontally,  that  is  where  de- 
terrent power  needs  to  be  Drought  into  play. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  appreciate  your  answer  very  much. 

Let  me  advise  my  colleagues  that  in  awhile  when  the  bells  ring, 
we  shall  have  six  consecutive  votes.  The  first  vote  will  be  15  min- 
utes, followed  by  5-minute  votes.  So  I  would  like  very  much  to  give 
every  colleague  an  opportunity  to  question  our  distinguished  guest. 

Congressman  Bereuter. 

CATEGORIES  OF  PEACEKEEPING  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Abshire,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion the  new  publication,  "The  Options  for  U.S.  Military  Support  in 
the  United  Nations".  I  think  that  it  makes  important  contributions 
in  defining  peacemaking  peacekeeping,  and  peace  enforcement,  and 
looking  at  the  possible  U.N.  military  roles. 

I  just  heard  an  example  from  Chairman  Lantos  about  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  forces  into  Macedonia.  I  would  say  that  perhaps 
the  one  type  of  mission  that  you  could  label  something  not  "preven- 
tive diplomacy"  but  "preventive  force  deployment."  Perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  a  category  there  of  that  nature. 
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The  U.N.  could  in  fact  put  forces  in  at  the  request  of  Macedonia 
to  assure  that  they  are  not  attacked  and  not  brought  into  that  Bal- 
kan conflict.  That  is  just  a  suggestion. 

I  have  two  or  three  questions. 

Mr.  Abshire.  May  I  comment  on  that,  please? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abshire.  I  take  your  point.  I  would  suggest  though  that  it 
might  make  sense,  that  if  the  U.N.  is  going  to  put  in  forces  and 
the  U.N.  flag,  that  NATO  be  the  executive  agent.  They  have  got  the 
capability  and  they  have  got  the  forces.  Also,  you  can  alter  the  coa- 
lition. If  you  want  to  get  some  Finnish  forces  in  there,  you  can  take 
the  operation  out  from  under  the  NATO  flag,  but  you  are  still  using 
NATO  logistics  and  facilities.  And  you  have  got  the  professionals. 
You  have  got  the  organization. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  take  your  point,  and  I  do  not  object  to  that.  I 
am  just  saying  that  lacking  in  the  lexicon  is  something  which  cov- 
ers this  matter.  We  have  the  other  four  categories  now  defined. 

Mr.  Abshire.  Agreed.  That  is  a  good  point. 

THE  CREATION  OF  A  PERMANENT  U.N.  MILITARY  FORCE 

Mr.  Bereuter.  On  page  19  of  your  written  testimony,  you  indi- 
cate that,  lacking  a  permanent  military  command  structure  or  force 
in  the  U.N.,  that  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  create 
a  permanent  U.N.  rapid  reaction  force.  I  would  ask  if  you  would 
enlarge  on  that  a  little  bit,  first  of  all. 

Secondly,  how  do  we  deal  with  a  continuing  concern,  I  think  it 
is  a  lessening  concern,  but  a  continuing  concern  about  creating  a 
U.N.  military  force?  There  is  some  concern  about  that  subject  yet 
in  the  United  States. 

And  third,  why  specifically  use  the  military  structure  of  NATO 
as  a  template  for  the  future  development  of  the  U.N.  force  struc- 
ture? 

I  think  that  your  paper,  especially  in  combination  with  these 
definitions,  makes  a  very  important  and  I  think  salutary  contribu- 
tion. But  I  am  just  wondering  if  you  could  enlarge  on  these  three 
areas. 

Mr.  Abshire.  Sure.  First,  it  is  simply  premature,  regardless  of 
the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  a  rapid  reaction  force  at  the 
U.N.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  another  year,  if  you  get  command  and 
control  and  so  forth,  that  having  small  fast  forces  would  be  pre- 
mature. But  rapid  reaction  forces,  like  the  multiple  divisions  of  the 
NATO  rapid  reaction  forces,  would  be  premature.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  there  already  is  a  rapid  reaction  force.  It  is  at  NATO. 
It  is  well  organized,  and  since  the  U.N.  is  so  far  from  being  prop- 
erly equipped,  and  political  views  would  so  divide  on  this  issue,  we 
should  take  what  we  have  got. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  you  can  pull  out  two  or  three  di- 
visions from  the  NATO  rapid  reaction  force  and  give  them  another 
flag,  but  they  will  be  from  that  well  organized  operation. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Why  is  the  command  structure  important  to  have 
first? 

Mr.  Abshire.  The  NATO  command  structure  is  important. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  In  your  paper,  you  said  that  the  U.N.  command 
structure  is  important. 
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Mr.  Abshire.  Even  if  you  are  putting  together  a  smaller  force 
under  the  U.N.,  it  is  important  that  we  get  improvements  in  their 
joint  staff  capability,  and  their  command  capability,  which  are  very 
low  at  this  point.  They  are  just  not  up  to  that  professional  level. 

And  by  the  way,  the  Pentagon  can  be  very  helpful  here.  Another 
point  that  is  made  in  this  paper  is  we  have  got  to  get  the  Pentagon 
more  oriented  in  their  thinking  to  working  with  the  U.N.  That  has 
been  at  such  a  low  level.  The  assignment  there  of  military  officers, 
has  been  at  such  a  low  level. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Dr.  Abshire,  they  have  got  nine  good  rec- 
ommendations, the  six  military  scholars,  about  how  we  can  make 
a  contribution  to  assisting  the  U.N.  What  they  are  probably  forget- 
ting or  just  not  exploring  is  the  fact  that  Americanizing  it  in  that 
fashion,  or  the  perception  that  we  are  Americanizing  it,  will  upset 
some  countries.  I  just  raise  that  point. 

Mr.  Abshire.  That  is  a  good  point.  They  have  got  be  aware  of 
that.  And  it  would  be  good  to  get  the  British  involved.  And  it  is 
a  very  good  point  to  get  some  other  countries  in  on  it. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Abshire.  You  asked  about  concern  over  U.N.  military  forces. 
It  is  true,  there  would  be  political  concern  if  they  become  sizable 
in  any  way.  That  is  why  I  would  move  toward  increasing  infra- 
structure capabilities,  but  I  would  take  it  slow  on  any  major  jump 
to  troops  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  NATO  template. 

THE  NATO  TEMPLATE 

Mr.  Abshire.  The  NATO  template.  The  joint  operations  and  the 
staffing  of  NATO  at  Mons,  at  Brussels,  and  at  Norfolk  is  just  the 
best  in  the  world.  They  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection.  They 
did  it  for  the  cold  war.  It  is  sitting  there.  It  needs  to  be  studied. 
We  have  had  multilateral  operations,  and  multinational  personnel 
and  forces — multinational  personnel  flying  the  AWACs.  So  this  is 
the  way  to  go  as  you  try  to  multilaterahze,  and  yet  have  things 
that  work.  A  lot  of  multilateral  operations  in  history  are  failures. 
The  NATO  multilateral  operations  have  been  successes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And  has  it  effectively  down  played  the  American 
leadership? 

Mr.  Abshire.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  would  hope  this  to  be  the  case,  because  it 
would  be  required  to  be  the  case  in  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Abshire.  Yes.  And  all  of  these  things  have  got  to  be  exer- 
cised. One  reason  that  NATO  is  good  is  that  it  is  constantly  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  McCloskey. 

OPTIONS  FOR  BOSNIA 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  commend  you  particularly  for  all  of  your  work  on  some- 
thing that  I  am  about  to  mention,  Bosnia,  and  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, and  particularly  the  NATO  aspects  of  your  opening  ques- 
tion. 
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But  Dr.  Abshire,  after  having  spent  about  2V2  hours  in  the  last 
2  days  with  President  Izetbegovic,  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  sadness  I  feel — I  do  not  think  that  you  are  very  often  supposed 
to  admit  to  sadness  in  public  life — about  the  ongoing  destruction  of 
Bosnia. 

And  as  we  talk  today  about  larger  strategies,  as  you  know,  there 
are  perhaps  60,000  people,  primarily  Bosnians  in  concentration 
camps.  The  rapes  go  on.  The  murders  go  on. 

And  not  only  is  the  entire  West  complicit  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  we  are  in  essence  urging  Mr.  Izetbegovic  and  his  government 
and  his  people  to  get  on  with  it,  to  go  on  to  the  chopping  block. 

Yesterday,  before  a  significant  gathering  of  American  media,  I 
think  that  he  made  the  simple  and  moving  plea  that  at  least  let 
us  stop  the  shelling,  and  have  the  heavy  artillery  be  seized.  And 
as  we  sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table  with  these  war  criminals, 
at  least  not  let  our  people  be  constantly  and  continually  murdered. 

And  quite  frankly,  over  the  weekend,  he  got  no  redress  and  no 
salve  from  our  own  administration.  He  is  off  to  the  U.N.  today  or 
yesterday.  And  in  essence  despite  the  London  Declaration,  despite 
the  U.N.  resolutions,  the  unimplemented  resolutions  along  the  line 
of  the  London  Declaration,  we  are  demanding  that  he  negotiate 
while  the  slaughter  of  his  people  go  on. 

And  Doctor,  (a)  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that,  and  (b)  tie 
that  into  a  tone  or  an  inference  in  your  statement  that  I  think  in- 
trigues me.  It  is  the  idea  that  Bosnia  is  over.  That  we  could  have 
done  something  ayear  and  a  half  ago.  But  good  God,  there  are  peo- 
ple dying  there  on  the  ground  today.  There  are  going  to  be  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  deaths,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
more  refugees. 

And  Doctor,  Izetbegovic  did  not  even  get  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
world  media  today,  except  for  a  yeoman  type  piece  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Not  one  national  network  time,  and  not  one  other  news- 
paper that  I  could  find  today  mentioned  his  appearance.  And  I 
think  that  this  is  a  moral  outrage.  It  is  the  crisis  of  the  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  And  we  are  complicit  in  this. 

Mr.  Abshire.  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  a  moral  outrage.  It  is  a  holo- 
caust. It  is  an  indictment  of  everybody  concerned.  The  Vance-Owen 
plan  is  flawed.  We  have  the  problem  in  certain  other  measures  that 
have  been  proposed,  and  allies  that  will  not  go  along. 

I  think  that  what  you  say  about  the  heavy  artillery  being  seized 
and  weapons  collected  is  absolutely  critical.  The  toughest  part  of 
being  successful  in  this  is  right  in  the  area  that  you  are  talking 
about.  It  is  much  simpler  in  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  if  we  act  ap- 
propriately to  deter. 

And  again,  I  think  that  even  now,  if  you  brought  the  alliance  in 
as  the  executive  agent,  we  would  be  better  off  than  where  we  are 
today.  I  know  this  does  not  fully  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  What  could  they  do  being  brought  in  as  the  ex- 
ecutive agent  right  now? 

Mr.  Abshire.  To  begin  with,  you  have  a  network.  The  North  At- 
lantic Council  can  be  called  to  meet  by  any  Ambassador  with  an 
hour's  notice.  You  have  got  political  committees.  You  have  got  mili- 
tary committees.  You  have  got  the  attention  of  huge  staffs  of  ex- 
perts. 
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Mr.  Lantos.  You  have  everything  but  the  political  will  to  do  it? 

ALLIED  CONSULTATIONS 

Mr.  Abshire.  That  is  right.  But  you  know,  what  we  saw  during 
the  cold  war  at  NATO  in  this  type  of  situation — for  example,  in  the 
SS-20's  deployment  and  our  countermissile  deployment,  these 
meetings,  and  special  working  groups  like  the  high  level  group, 
would  raise  the  alliance  from  the  least  common  denominator.  These 
people,  are  not  acting  on  their  own.  Thev  are  constantly  in  touch 
wi*h  their  capitals.  They  are  thinking  of  new  solutions.  They  are 
talking  among  themselves.  And  you  find  that  the  discussion  goes 
up.  People  who  have  not  been  associated  with  it  do  not  understand 
that  you  actually  raise  that  level. 

You  know,  Reggie  Bartholomew  is  a  very  able  guy,  but  he  is  off 
in  a  series  of  ad  hoc  meetings.  We  have  got  envoys  going  around 
in  ad  hoc  meetings.  That  is  not  the  way  that  it  worked  during  cold 
war  crises.  You  got  together  the  heads  of  government.  You  talked 
it  through  in  a  collective  way  and  they  came  up  with  solutions  and 
signals,  whereas  Europe  and  America  today  continue  to  carry  on  in 
all  of  these  bilateral  meetings.  Owen  and  Vance  come  over  here, 
losing  out  here,  and  going  to  New  York,  and  the  press  leaks,  and 
that  is  not  the  way  to  run  the  railroad. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Along  those  lines,  just  a  couple  of  points,  Doc- 
tor. Mr.  Major  was  in  town  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Foley,  at  which  I  was  invited.  I  had  a  chance  to  raise  a  similar 
question,  maybe  not  quite  as  dramatically  as  I  brought  it  up  to  you. 
"But  what  can  be  done,  Mr.  Major,  what  can  you  do,  is  there  a  time 
limit  on  this,  how  long  can  it  go  on?" 

He  did  indicate,  without  saying  it  in  so  many  words,  that  he 
would  be  looking  for  leadership  from  President  Clinton.  The  Danish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  representing  the  EC,  Denmark 
being  the  EC  presidency,  said  that  they  have  had  about  enough, 
and  indeed  we  would  consider  the  use  of  force.  Major  said  that  ne 
had  not  ruled  out  the  use  of  force. 

But  there  is  this  whole  idea  that  Bill  Clinton  got  backed  away 
from  his  campaign  statements  in  this  area,  because  of  what  we 
heard  from  Vance,  Owen,  and  the  EC,  and  so  forth. 

What  would  be  the  reality  if  Bill  Clinton  were  to  say  we  can  sit 
down  and  talk  about  Vance  and  Owen  or  whatever,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter has  to  stop;  does  not  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Doctor, 
have  that  kind  of  leverage? 

Mr.  Abshire.  Sure.  And  again,  have  a  summit  of  NATO.  That 
sends  a  signal.  Take  your  defense  ministers  over  there  with  your 
foreign  ministers. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  will  give  Congressman  Gilman  a  chance  to  ask  a 
quick  question,  because  we  are  late  for  a  vote.  I  want  to  apologize 
to  you,  but  you  understand  how  things  work  here. 

Mr.  Abshire.  Sure. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Ambassador  Abshire,  I  will  not  ask  any  questions, 
because  of  our  time  restraints.  We  want  to  welcome  you.  We  have 
met  you  in  NATO  on  many  occasions.  I  am  pleased  that  you  had 
your  education  in  my  district  up  at  West  Point.  But  we  certainly 
will  welcome  as  we  advance  further  in  crisis  management  any  sug- 
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gestions  that  you  have  of  working  in  NATO,  U.N.,  CSCE,  and  all 
of  the  other  counterparts  that  are  out  there.  We  need  some  help 
in  getting  some  direction  from  you. 

Thank  you  for  being  here  today. 

Mr.  Abshire.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  want  to  apologize  to  my  colleagues  who  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here,  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  our  task. 

Mr.  Abshire.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Lantos.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  9,  1993.] 


COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  IN  THE  POST-COLD 
WAR  WORLD  (PART  4) 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
on  International  Security,  International  Organi- 
zations and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:15  p.m.  in  room 
2200,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  subcommittees  will  please  come  to  order.  At  the 
outset,  let  me  extend  my  apology  to  Ambassador  Ridgway.  We  had 
two  votes,  as  you  can  see,  and  that  is  why  Congressman  Smith  and 
I  were  detained. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International 
Organizations  and  Human  Rights  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  will  continue  our  series  of  joint  hearings  on 
the  subject  Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War  World.  Our 
hearing  today  is  the  fourth  in  this  series. 

The  objective  of  these  hearings  is  to  stimulate  public  discussion 
of  foreign  policy  objectives  and  means  available  to  the  United 
States  in  protecting  our  national  security  in  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  post-cold  war  world.  We  have  invited  a  number  of  prominent 
public  officials  to  testify,  individuals  who  have  played  key  roles  in 
the  shaping  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  during  the  past  two  decades  and 
who  continue  to  speak  ana  write  about,  often  eloquently,  about 
these  important  issues. 

Our  witness  today  is  our  very  distinguished  Ambassador 
Rozanne  Ridgway,  currently  the  Cochair  of  the  Atlantic  Council  of 
the  United  States,  former  assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe 
and  former  Ambassador  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  to 
Finland. 

Ambassador  Ridgway,  we  are  truly  delighted  to  have  you  with  us 
today.  You  have  made  enormous  contributions  to  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  probably  during  the  most  critical  years  of  the 
post- World  War  II  era,  leading  us  to  the  post-cold  war  era. 

Before  calling  on  Ambassador  Ridgway,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  an  indefatigable 
Member  of  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  join  you  in  welcom- 
ing the  Ambassador. 
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I  just  note  over  the  last  decade  I,  too,  have  been  impressed  with 
your  insights,  your  leadership,  and  it's  clearly  a  real  delight  to 
have  you  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note  I  will  not  be  able  to  stay  for 
the  full  hearing.  Unfortunately,  I  am  totally  overbooked.  I  have 
people  waiting  in  my  office  right  now  that  have  been  waiting  for 
about  45  minutes  to  meet  with  me;  but  I  look  forward  to  reading 
your  testimony,  and  I  thank  you  for  appearing  today. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ambassador  Ridgway. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROZANNE  L.  RIDGWAY,  COCHAIR, 
ATLANTIC  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you  for  those  very  kind  words.  I  count  my  dialogue  with  you  as  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  period  of  pre/post-cold  war 
world  to  which  you  refer.  Also,  the  openness  with  which  I  believe 
I  was  received  as  I  came  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  Mid- 
east Affairs,  the  ability  to  explore  ideas,  to  disagree  on  some,  to 
open  up  new  avenues  all  in  all,  I  think,  demonstrate  at  least  one 
example  of  how  policy  can  be  made  in  difficult  times  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  I  thank  both  of  you  for  your  re- 
marks. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  im- 
portant series  of  hearings  on  the  topic  of  collective  security  in  the 
post-cold  war  world.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  and  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  be  allowed  to  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety,  and  you  may  proceed  any  way  you  choose. 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENDA 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  at  the  outset  say, 
while  it  is  true  that  I  am  Cochair  of  the  Atlantic  Council,  I  appear 
this  afternoon  in  a  personal  capacity,  that  personal  capacity  being 
that  of  a  retired  diplomat,  and  now  a  bit  of  a  dilettante  on  foreign 
affairs  matters  and  very  much  a  concerned  American  citizen,  as 
our  country  looks  ahead  to  what  I  believe  will  be  a  tumultuous  dec- 
ade of  change  and  asks  itself,  as  a  country,  as  a  nation,  as  a  people, 
what  in  fact  are  the  American  interests  that  are  engaged  in  the 
world  beyond  our  shores. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  statement,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
United  States  cannot  prosper  in  a  world  that  is  engaged  in  turmoil 
and  mired  in  poverty  and  characterized  by  the  denial  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights. 

That  may  not  have  a  bottom-line  quality  to  it.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  that  kind  of  a  world  would  cost  us  in  lost  trade  or  lost  influ- 
ence, but  I  believe  deeply  that  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  that 
external  world,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  are  unable  to  contain  the 
many  other  pressures  and  conflicts  that  will  emerge,  that  we  at 
least  understand  how  to  cooperate  with  other  interested  nations  in 
ensuring  that  the  human  issues  in  those  conflicts  are  taken  care 
of  and  that  we  have  some  sense  of  pattern  and  some  sense  of  how 
the  international  community  will  at  least  do  what  it  can  to  keep 
this  kind  of  conflict  from  spreading. 
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I  would  only  make  several  broad  points  that  are  drawn  from  my 
statement,  one  of  which  I  have  already  suggested,  that  is,  that  the 
period  of  historic  transition  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  will  be 
more  than  a  few  years  long.  One  of  the  demands  on  Americans  will 
be  patience  and  another  will  be  stamina — intellectual  stamina, 
emotional  stamina.  And  as  we  watch  many  of  the  conflicts  that 
emerge,  there  will  be,  in  this  period  of  transition,  an  agenda  and, 
again,  as  with  the  suggestion  of  a  world  in  turmoil,  I  think  an 
agenda  before  the  United  States  that  will  be  a  very  complex  one. 
It  will  be  one  that  will  reflect  much  of  the  years  past. 

We  have,  with  Russia  and  the  states  of  East  and  Central  Europe 
and  others  who  were  once  associated  with  the  East  in  what  we  call 
the  East-West  conflict,  a  leftover  agenda.  In  particular,  I  think 
with  Russia  and  some  of  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  we 
would  want  to  point  the  agenda  toward  reducing  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals in  an  appropriate  and  safe  way.  So  that  is  an  example  of  an 
old  agenda. 

But  on  top  of  it  is  the  new  agenda  that  has  been  so  aptly  and 
appropriately  called  by  some  the  "new  international  security  agen- 
da." I  don't  feel  comfortable  with  any  one  phrase  that  incorporates 
all  of  it.  I  simply  note  the  economy,  environment,  population,  the 
issues  that  have  to  do  with  energy  and  growth,  health,  as  those 
kinds  of  issues  that  lie  ahead  of  us  as  what  I  would  call  the  "new 
agenda,"  and  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  addressing  the  issues 
one  at  a  time. 

The  changes  and  shifts  that  we  see  taking  place  in  the  world  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  end  some  other  old  conflicts  in  Cambodia 
and  Angola,  but  it  is  as  likely  they  will  produce  new  conflicts. 

As  with  most  Americans,  I  think,  it  is  certainly  my  hope  that  as 
we  look  at  this  scene  and  define  our  national  interests,  we  will  find 
allies,  friends,  new  partners  who  will  look  at  the  same  scene  and 
identify  their  national  interests  and  we  will  find  that  they  are  in 
common  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  address  both  challenges  and 
opportunities  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

You  indicated  in  your  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  had  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  international  institutions.  I  do  as  well.  And  I 
think  that  we  have  before  us  many  multilateral  institutions  which 
will  be  very  appropriate  as  a  starting  point  for  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tive effort  that  we  are  going  to  need  as  we  look  at  conflict,  on  both 
the  new  agenda  and  the  old  agenda.  Many  are  suggesting  that 
these  organizations  need  revamping,  reorganizing. 

I  indicate  in  my  testimony  that  there  is  something  of  a  cottage 
industry  that  has  grown  up  around  new  organization  charts  and 
the  like,  and  I  have  been  a  part  of  that  cottage  industry.  I  have 
participated  in  a  number  of  studies  on  strengthening  the  United 
Nations,  on  reorganizing  NATO.  The  point  that  I  would  make,  and 
I  believe  the  message  that  I  would  leave  with  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  that  these  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  asked  to  act  any  more  energetically,  any  more  de- 
cisively either  as  peacekeepers  or  peacemakers  than  their  member 
governments,  and  it  is  governments,  not  organizations,  that  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  assuring  the  successful  transition 
through  this  historic  and  troubled  period. 
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These  are  valuable  institutions.  I  believe  they  must  not  be  deni- 
grated by  the  assumption  that  they  act  supranationally,  that  they 
act  with  a  will  of  their  own,  that  they  generate  their  own  funds, 
and  that  they  command  their  own  forces.  They  can  provide  the 
framework  and  the  umbrella  for  accomplishing  any  task,  provided 
their  membership  agrees  on  what  that  task  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  through  the  rest  of  my  remarks.  I 
do,  as  perhaps  many  others  have  said  to  you,  reserve  the  right  in 
this  very  difficult  period  of  history  to  change  my  mind  on  some  of 
these  issues  over  the  next  decade,  but  for  now  this  represents  my 
best  thinking  on  what  we  can  expect  of  institutions. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Ridgway  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

U.S.  LEADERSHIP  IN  POST-COLD  WAR  WORLD 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ambassador  Ridgway. 

Let  me  begin  where  you  left  off.  Your  point,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  valid  point,  is  that  the  various  institutions  we  are  dealing 
witn — U.N.,  NATO,  all  the  others — are  derivative  realities  and  they 
derive  their  substance  from  their  member  nations.  The  U.N.  cannot 
act  unless  its  members  in  sufficient  numbers  want  to  act.  NATO 
cannot  function  unless  the  governments  of  NATO  agree  on  func- 
tioning. 

Since  I  think  this  is  sort  of  axiomatic,  and  this  is  the  only  ques- 
tion I  would  ask  now,  then  yield  to  my  friend;  and  I  will  do  the 
questioning  later  because  I  know  he  has  to  leave. 

Doesn't  this  place  a  uniquely  heavy  premium  on  U.S.  leadership, 
whether  vou  look  at  instances  of  successful  U.S.  leadership — Per- 
sian Gulf;  Somalia — or  the  lack  of  U.S.  leadership?  Yugoslavia,  the 
outcome  it  seems  to  me  is  to  a  very  significant  extent  determined 
by  whether  the  one  remaining  superpower  in  each  particular  crisis 
has  the  desire,  the  inclination,  the  willingness  to  act. 

My  own  hunch  is  that  if  the  United  States  had  pushed  for  a  cred- 
ible threat  of  the  force  by  NATO  or  some  combination  of  NATO 
powers  a  year  ago,  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  before  there  were  mili- 
tary moves  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  it  is  my  hunch,  my  judgment, 
we  probably  could  have  avoided  most  of  the  bloodshed  and  the  an- 
guish and  agony  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced  per- 
sons and  the  continuing  ethnic  cleansing  and  assignations  and  chil- 
dren starving  or  freezing  to  death  or  what  have  you. 

Doesn't  the  acceptance  of  your  statement,  that  it  is  the  govern- 
ments which  matter  and  it  is  unfair  to  blame  collective  institutions, 
place  an  extraordinarily  heavy  responsibility  on  U.S.  leadership? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Absolutely.  No  matter  where  I  go  in  the  world,  no 
matter  what  subject  I  cover,  I  find  that  the  country  that  is  seen 
as  most  likely  to  bring  to  the  table  an  idea  or  a  thought  or  a  posi- 
tion unencumbered  by  being  a  participant  in  regional  competition 
is  the  United  States.  I  think  that  my  purported  field  of  expertise, 
European  policy,  offers  an  area  in  which  this  is  particularly  true. 

We  are  seeing  the  birth  of  a  new  Europe.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  is  going  to  be.  I  can't  tell  you  to  this  day  even  what  its  eastern 
border  is  going  to  be,  but  that  process  has  certainly  caused  in  Eu- 
rope — what  we  once  thought  of  as  Europe;  that  is,  our  allies  in 
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NATO — a  rethinking  of  their  own  relationships,  a  rethinking  of 
what  it  meant  and  will  mean  to  be  a  European,  a  rethinking  or  the 
road  toward  various  forms  of  integrated  and  cooperative  activity. 

The  absence  of  an  American  view  about  these  things,  a  view 
which  was  so  important  at  the  beginning,  I  believe,  is  quite  notable 
and  quite  noticeable.  There  is  a  need  for  someone  who  is  outside 
the  region,  outside  the  neighborhood,  to  have  a  view  on  these  is- 
sues. 

But  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day  of  the  kind  that  are  implied 
in  the  topics  that  we  are  covering,  I  believe  it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  is  going  to  take  American  leadership  to  move  them  along; 
like  it  or  not,  it  will  take  American  leadership.  This  does  not  al- 
ways mean  American  troops  or  American  money,  but  a  kind  of  di- 
plomacy, an  early  diplomacy  and  an  ideal-laden  diplomacy  to  in- 
spire others  to  look  differently  at  issues. 

That's  the  long  way  of  agreeing  with  you,  but  yes,  absolutely  I 
do. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding  be- 
fore your  time  was  up.  Mr.  Chairman's  time  is  never  up. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  glad  you  noted  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  thank  you  and  it  is  a  delight  to  serve  on  this 
committee,  or  this  subcommittee,  because  we  have  had  a  number 
of  very  important  hearings  already  in  the  session  that  has  just  got- 
ten under  way. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  your  testimony,  Ambassador. 

You  point  out,  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree  because  most  people 
could  not  making  the  distinction  about  peacekeeping  being  fun- 
damentally uninvited  intervention. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Peacemaking. 

THE  ROLE  OF  MULTILATERAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Smith.  Peacemaking  being  fundamentally  uninvited  inter- 
vention. My  question  to  you  is,  we  know  that  right  now  there  is  a 
tug-of-war.  Just  look  at  the  press  this  morning  with  Boutros-Ghali 
seemingly  having  overstepped  what  he  is  willing  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  do  in  Bosnia,  the  administration  feeling  that  it 
had  to  respond  back  that  obviously  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  send  U.S.  forces  remains  unilaterally  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  you  point  out  as  well;  I 
agree  with  that. 

But  this  tension  between  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States,  it 
seems  that  just  looking  at  it  casually,  perhaps  that  Mr.  Boutros- 
Ghali  is  trying  to  be  the  one  that  sets  the  pattern  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing,  what  we  ought  not  to  be  doing.  Perhaps  he  feels 
he  is  operating  in  a  void  because  the  focus  right  now  is  on  our  own 
domestic  agenda. 

If  nations  don't  act,  do  you  feel  that  perhaps,  if  not  the  United 
Nations,  some  other  organization — whether  it  be  CSCE  or  some 
other  organization — needs  to  be  more  aggressive?  It  seems  we  lost 
one  opportunity  after  another  in  Bosnia  to  do  something  effective, 
whether  it  be  lifting  the  arms  embargo  or  something  else.  What 
would  be  your  recommendation?  Should  it  always  remain  the  coun- 
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try's  lead  or  should  an  organization — if  not  the  U.N.,  some  other — 
take  over? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  think  it  is  to  be  welcomed  that  we  have  strong 
leadership  in  the  multilateral  and  regional  institutions.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Nations  in  the  past  have  been  very  important  fig- 
ures in  shaping  how  members  in  something  called  the  "inter- 
national community"  came  to  appreciate  issues;  so  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  strong  leader,  you  sometimes  have  to  pay  the  price  of  not 
agreeing  with  them  in  public. 

We  have  had  strong  leadership  historically  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  Secretaries  General  there  have  had  views 
of  their  own.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have  that  kind  of  lead- 
ership and  pay  the  price  on  the  occasional  day  that  we  might  be 
at  odds  with  one  another. 

The  difficulty  of  saying,  however,  the  U.N.  is  having  problems, 
NATO  is  having  problems,  and  asking  whether  we  should  turn  to 
the  CSCE,  is  that  those  are  all  the  same  folks  and  the  same  gov- 
ernments; and  the  question  has  to  be,  if  you  are  now  looking  at  a 
specific  problem,  which  institution  best  fits  the  problem? 

If  we  had  been  able  to  anticipate  in  Yugoslavia — and  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  that  I  anticipated  any  of  tnis  in  Yugoslavia;  I  am 
not  one  of  the  people  that  can  look  back  and  say  I  did  any  better 
than  anybody  else  on  this  if  we  had  seen  what  was  coming  in  Yugo- 
slavia, we  might  well  have  turned  first  to  the  CSCE  and  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  conflict  resolution,  which  the  members  of  CSCE,  since 
1990  in  particular,  have  been  building  into  that  organization.  Get 
on  the  ground  first,  offer  good  offices,  offer  mediation.  If  that  had 
not  worked,  we  might  well  have  moved  to  NATO. 

There  is,  as  I  think  we  can  see  now — I  certainly  see  now — a  very 
important  interest  to  NATO  and  its  member  states  in  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Yugoslavia,  and  as  I  have  said  in  my  prepared  remarks, 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  paying  very  close  attention,  in  particular  to 
what  we  could  do  ahead  of  time  in  Macedonia. 

So  there  were  things  that  could  have  been  done.  If  that  still  had 
not  worked  and  people  were  not  willing  to  act,  you  still  would  have 
available  to  you  a  very  rich  range  of  international  actions  of  the 
sanction  kind,  of  the  resolution  kind;  and  I  would  not  play  them 
down.  There  is  such  a  thing  such  as  the  weight  of  the  international 
community  and  its  approval,  the  public  examinations  of  behavior, 
the  importance  of  financial  and  trade  ties,  and  the  requirements  of 
energy,  things  of  that  sort,  which  to  be  truly  global  in  their  impact 
on  the  offender,  are  best  handled  by  the  United  Nations. 

So  we  have  this  wealth  of  institutions,  and  we  have  a  wealth  of 
experience,  and  we  have  strong  leaders  in  many  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  they  can  gather  together. 

If,  however,  the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  play,  or  is  not  cer- 
tain, then  you  begin  seeing  a  weaker  kind  of  response.  But,  again, 
I  am  not  going  to  lay  the  burden  of  Bosnia  entirely  on  the  United 
States.  No  one  has  a  record  that  they're  going  to  point  to  with  pride 
when  this  is  all  done. 

BOSNIAN  POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  to  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration on  Bosnia  policy? 
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Ms.  Ridgway.  I  do,  and  I  don't  know  that  they  are  worth  any 
more  than  all  those  that  others  have  made.  I  am  among  those  who 
are  deeply  frightened  of  on-the-ground  engagement.  And  each  time 
it  is  proposed  I  ask  the  question  that  I  am  told  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ask — I  think  it  is  very  good — How  do  we  get  out?  And  as  I  look  at 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  with  its  700-year  history,  I  ask,  how  long 
would  we  have  to  stay  before  we  got  out,  and  what  would  be  the 
task,  what  would  need  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  leave  some- 
thing functioning  behind? 

And  so  I  address  the  question  of  what  could  we  do  and  what  pol- 
icy recommendations  might  be  with  the  last,  most-telling  instru- 
ment of  the  international  activity — that  is,  the  use  of  force  on  the 
f round — not  available,  because  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  use  it.  I 
on't  think  we  would  get  anything  out  of  it  and  would  pay  a  tre- 
mendous price. 

I  would  tighten  the  sanctions. 

I  am  really  troubled  by  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  forces, 
with  a  brilliant  record  and  a  Nobel  Prize  to  attest  to  their  courage 
and  heroism,  that  do  not  have  the  kind  of  rules  of  engagement  that 
are  required,  I  think,  in  this  new  kind  of  situation,  and  will  be  re- 
quired more  in  the  future. 

I  am  appalled,  as  I  watch  on  television,  as  long  lines  of  trucks 
carrying  food  are  stopped  by  a  barricade.  Because  it  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion and  in  the  resolutions  that  they  will  not  use  force  to  deliver 
these  things.  And,  again,  many  will  say,  well,  in  any  case,  that 
would  be  the  way  we  would  get  to  on-the-ground  engagement. 

But  I  think  there  are  some  things  different  on  rules  of  engage- 
ment which  are  necessary  to  make  sanctions  and  humanitarian 
force  more  than  declaratory.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
question  of  direct  attacks  on  the  Serbian  forces  or  the  Serbian  state 
itself. 

DETERRENCE  IN  MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  air  attacks? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Air  attacks.  Again,  1  fear  being  drawn  in  into  that 
kind  of  conflict  situation.  I  believe,  however,  in  deterrence;  and  if 
it  is  true  that  our  vital  interests  are  seen  as  engaged  in  what 
would  happen  if  Macedonia  were  to  be  involved,  if  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  all  of  the  complex  of  nations  behind  Macedonia  were  to  be  en- 

faged,  if  that  is  where  our  vital  interests  are  now  seen  to  be,  then 
would  see  to  it  that  at  least  some  kind  of  NATO  force,  a  convinc- 
ing NATO  force  with  all  of  the  necessary  rules  of  engagement,  were 
in  Macedonia;  and  the  message  would  be  very  clear,  you  will  not 
take  Macedonia. 

Implicit  in  what  I  am  saying  is  the  loss  of  Bosnia,  and  I  am  not 
comfortable  with  that.  I  am  not  happy  with  that.  I  am  sickened  by 
it.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  engaged  in  that  war  on  the  ground. 
So  I  would  draw  the  line  at  Macedonia,  but  I  would  put  forces, 
meaningful  forces  behind  it,  and  they  would  have  the  instructions 
as  to  what  to  do  were  any  attempt  made  to  expand  this  war  in  that 
direction. 

THE  THORNBURGH  REPORT  ON  U.N.  REFORM 

Mr.  Smith.  One  final,  very  brief  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Ms.  Ambassador,  I  am  sure  you  have  seen,  if  not  read  very  care- 
fully, the  Thornburgh  report  on  U.N.  reform,  which  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  to  cut  out  the,  quote,  "deadwood  at  the  United 
Nations,  streamline  operations  so  that  the  U.N.  could  be  more  use- 
ful and  more  helpful  in  the  1990's  and  beyond,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  IG,  which  we  know  is  crucial  to  the  op- 
eration of  our  own  government." 

Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  that  Thornburgh  report? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Well,  I  think  we  do  still  have  staffing  problems. 
There  are  lots  of  problems  left  over  from  the  cold  war,  not  least  the 
way  we  have  staffed  international  institutions  around  the  world 
with  quotas,  so  many  to  the  East  and  West,  and  so  many  to  the 
bloc  states,  and  now  you  have  all  these  people  left  over.  We  cer- 
tainly would  be  well-served  by  the  creation  of  a  new  sort  of  inter- 
national civil  service  corps  not  reflecting  the  competition  of  the  cold 
war  in  which,  as  we  well  know,  the  institutions  also  became  sort 
of  a  locus  of  spying  and  all  kinds  of  things  that  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  solid  international  administration. 

So  I  think  something  certainly  could  be  done  there. 

The  IG  concept  is  uniquely  American,  and  I  think  you  would 
have  a  hard  time  staffing  that  one  across  cultures  and  across  na- 
tionalities; and  while  I  might  keep  it  on  the  agenda  as  a  reminder 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  accountability,  even  in  the  inter- 
national civil  service,  I  would  not  make  it  a  condition  for  those  co- 
operating with  the  U.N.  in  whatever  reform  steps  it  is  prepared  to 
take. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  WHETHER  NATO  COULD  HAVE  POSED  A  CREDD3LE 

THREAT  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Smith. 

Your  responses,  Ambassador  Ridgway,  raise  a  number  of  very  in- 
triguing questions,  so  let  me  begin  with  one  that  particularly 
caught  my  attention.  You  used  the  term  "deterrence."  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  deterrence.  Deterrence  kept  the  Soviet  Union  from  in- 
vading Western  Europe  for  42  years,  which  is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment; and  as  one  who  has  publicly  called — for  at  least  the  last  year 
and  a  half — for  the  use  of  a  credible  threat  of  force  through  NATO, 
I  am  just  wondering  what  your  retrospective  judgment  is  as  to 
whether  deterrence  would  have  worked  in  this  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  imperial  height  was 
deterred  from  moving  against  Germany  or  Denmark,  or  any  of  our 
NATO  allies  or  neutral  nations  like  Finland,  isn't  it  reasonable  to 
assume  that  a  credible  threat  of  force  by  NATO — and  I  realize  now 
I  am  raising  the  out-of-area  issue— isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  credible  threat  of  force  by  NATO  could  have  prevented  all 
or  at  least  most  of  this  tragedy? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  Milosevic  or  the  Yugoslav  mili- 
tary would  not  have  been  deterred  when  the  Soviet  superpower 
was  deterred? 

I  must  share  with  you  a  little  personal  experience.  I  was  in  Bel- 
grade not  too  long  ago  with  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Yugoslav  mili- 
tary. And  by  Yugoslav,  I  mean  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  the  mini- 
Yugoslav  that  is  left. 
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This  gentleman,  General  Pomish,  was  in  a  very  good  mood  when 
I  met  with  him,  because  I  met  with  him  shortly  after  the  Chairman 
of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Colin  Powell,  publicly  came  out  against 
the  use  of  force. 

Now,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  it  was  appro- 
priate for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  make  such 
a  public  statement — and  although  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
him,  I  think  he  made  a  very  serious  error  in  this  instance — the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Yugoslav  Army  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  much  relieved  anxiety  because  he  had  it  in  writ- 
ing from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  force  would 
not  be  used.  If  you  also  provide  an  entity  such  as  the  Milosevic  re- 
gime with  a  guarantee  that  force  will  not  be  used,  you  almost  in- 
vite the  use  of  irresponsible  force  by  them. 

I  just  wonder,  for  instance,  what  your  judgment  is  as  to  whether 
the  use  of  NATO  naval  deterrence  at  the  time  of  the  shelling  of 
Dubrovnik,  which  clearly  was  in  the  arena  of  our  ultimate  strength 
would  not  have  stopped  that  aggression  quickly. 

I  find  it  inconceivable  that  NATO  naval  capabilities  would  not 
have  persuaded  Milosevic  and  the  Yugoslav  general  staff  high  com- 
mand that  it  was  insane  to  shell  this  beautiful  medieval  port,  be- 
cause if  they  had,  there  would  have  been  massive  retaliation. 

Regarding  deterrence,  I  note  the  disconnect  in  the  argument  of 
the  Bush  administration.  By  the  way,  I  supported  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  They  correctly  saw  enormous  merit 
in  the  use  of  deterrence  throughout  the  42-year  period  of  the  cold 
war,  but  yet  they  brushed  it  aside  with  respect  to  an  infinitely 
smaller  military  force  than  what  the  Kremlin  used  to  have. 

I  mean,  Serbia  is  a  very  small  country.  It  is  a  very  small  country, 
which  is  dramatically  weakened,  as  you  know  better  than  I  do,  by 
enormous  ethnic  cleavages — the  2.25  million  Albanians  who  hate 
the  central  regime  in  Belgrade,  the  400,000  Hungarians  in 
Herzegovina  who  detest  the  central  control  in  Belgrade. 

I  just  find  in  terms  of  sheer  logic,  after  deterrence  worked  so  well 
for  us,  helped  us  with  the  cold  war,  or,  rather,  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  cold  war  for  us,  that  this  brilliantly  proven  formula  was 
cast  aside  in  a  context  where  its  use  should  have  been  at  least  as 
effective  as  it  was  vis-a-vis  the  Kremlin  and  the  Soviet  leadership. 
I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  reflect  on  my  rambling  comments. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  have  over  the  past  years, 
with  some  difficult  issues,  shared  some  reflections  which  have  led 
us  on  most  occasions  to  some  sense  of  agreement.  I'm  not  certain 
in  this  case,  as  I  take  apart  the  several  ideas  that  you  have  offered, 
that  I  come  out  the  same  way. 

The  deterrence,  the  uniqueness  of  NATO  and  its  ability  to  be  a 
credible  deterrent  for  all  of  that  long  period  of  the  cold  war,  was 
its  on-the-ground,  on-the-line  forces  of  commanding  size,  supple- 
mented by  a  nuclear  arsenal  of  tactical  battlefield,  theater,  and 
strategic  weapons,  joined  very  clearly,  through  an  integrated  struc- 
ture, by  allies  who  shared  the  same  sense  of  threat.  It  is  the  defini- 
tion of  what  is  a  credible  deterrent,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  outcome. 

So  I  can  accept  your  proposition  that  a  credible  deterrent  would 
have  made  a  difference.  I  do  not  believe  a  credible  deterrent  was 
available  in  the  circumstance. 
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First,  I  think  we  were  caught  short,  all  of  us,  by  what  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  was  going  to  mean  in  certain  parts  of  Europe, 
where  one  of  the  features  of  totalitarianism  had  escaped  us;  and 
that  is,  by  repressing  all  differences  in  a  society,  none  of  the  soci- 
eties, none  of  the  groups  within  the  totalitarian  system,  learned  the 
techniques  of  conflict  resolution,  learned  how  to  live  together.  Any 
repression  of  a  political  idea  was  accompanied  by  the  repression  of 
people  in  groups,  and  made  it  impossible  for  these  societies,  in  fact, 
to  have  differences  out  in  the  open  and  to  learn  to  work  with  these 
differences. 

And  so,  as  totalitarianism  was  defeated  and  lifted  and  popu- 
lations looked  about  themselves  and  saw,  in  many  cases,  an  unfin- 
ished agenda — which  they  considered  unfinished  in  some  cases 
from  1389,  in  some  from  1919,  and  in  some  from  the  way  Stalin 
himself  had  built  his  empire — they  did  not  have  available  to  them 
the  techniques  by  which  societies  solve  such  problems — in  our 
country,  from  condominium  associations  on  through  major  political 
disputes. 

Mr.  Lantos.  "Condominium"  is  an  appropriate  word  as  far  as 
Yugoslavia  is  concerned. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  will  make  it  a  "homeowner's  association." 

So  we  did  not  understand  the  region.  Our  intellectual  apprecia- 
tion of  that  part  of  Europe  was  as  frozen  as  the  cold  war,  with  the 
exception  of  those  experts  who  went  to  these  remote  places  and 
generally  knew  about  them. 

So  no  planning  was  done,  and  there  was  no  understanding,  ei- 
ther as  to  how  Europe — traditionally,  our  European  partners,  who 
were  most  decidedly  not  joined  as  Europe,  but  were  many  individ- 
ual countries  with  different  past  relationships — we  had  no  real  ap- 
preciation of  how  they  would  see  this  issue,  and  they  were  not  en- 
tirely in  agreement. 

So  that  some  of  the  features  of  a  hypothetically  credible  deter- 
rent, that  is,  a  joint  and  agreed  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  a  joint  and  agreed  appreciation  of  the  interests  that  are 
involved  in  it,  and  a  prepositioning  of  the  necessary  forces  along 
the  line  that  is  considered  the  fault  line — none  of  those  things  were 
available.  So  I  would  submit  there  was  never  a  hope  of  a  credible 
deterrent. 

In  its  place — of  course,  another  mistake,  and  I  made  it  along 
with  everyone  else — was  the  assumption  that  as  what  we  now 
sadly  call  the  former  Yugoslavia  came  apart,  we  could  offer  two 
roads  to  the  people  of  the  region,  to  the  people  of  what  have  become 
now  the  republics.  The  first  road  was  to  the  West  of  an  integrated 
Europe,  of  markets,  of  prosperity,  to  be  obtained  both  through  asso- 
ciation with  the  European  Community  and,  by  extension,  the  At- 
lantic Community,  the  way  Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  and  others 
have  made  both  of  these  associations;  and  that  that  road  was  trav- 
eled by  states  who  worked  out  their  problems  internally  without  re- 
sort to  force,  without  changing  borders,  and  without  rehashing  and 
engaging  in  murderous  conduct. 

The  other  road  was  the  road  to  darkness  and  the  road  to  the 
past. 

I  tell  you,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  in  1990,  1991,  1992,  with 
all  of  the  information  that  is  available,  with  the  technologies  of 
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communication  and  of  exchange  and  the  very  clear  importance  in 
the  future  of  markets  and  access  and  being  a  participant  in  the 
international  community,  that  anyone  would  choose  the  road  to 
darkness.  And  as  a  result,  I  wasn't  prepared  for  that  either,  and 
I  think  many  others  weren't. 

It  is  a  long  way  of  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe  this  is 
a  chapter  that  is  sad.  It  is  a  chapter  that  both  angers  and  sickens 
us  as  we  watch  it  unfold,  night  after  night,  but  1  cannot  at  this 
point  assign  blame  in  the  West. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really, 
really  appreciate  the  line  of  your  questioning,  and  I  would  just  say, 
very  generally  speaking,  we  nave  been  through  many  hearings  and 
many  discussions  on  it;  and,  Ambassador  Ridgway,  you  hit  it  on 
the  head  when  you  said  it  is  so  sad,  it  is  difficult  to  talk  about.  And 
without  purporting  to  disagree  with  you  or  your  expertise — one  of 
my  top  staffers  on  loan  from  the  State  Department,  Richard  John- 
son, may  have  worked  with  you  in  the  past,  and  he  swears  by  you 
as  among  the  most  capable  people  ever  in  the  public  service — -but 
I  guess  I  am  troubled. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  can  be  sworn  in  on  that  score,  myself. 

OPTIONS  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  U.S.  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  am  troubled,  I  guess,  by  the  implication  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  do  right  now;  and  I  guess,  secondarily, 
that  no  one  could  have  seen  this  happening.  Nobody  did.  To  tne 
best  of  my  knowledge,  without  citing  sources,  people  had  this  grisly 
scenario  pretty  well  down  from  basic  Serbian  history,  records  and 
statements.  For  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  now  and  again,  as  we 
talked  today,  you  know  the  people  are  starving  in  eastern  Bosnia, 
the  slaughter  goes  on.  There  is  still  a  sense  of  irresolution  about 
it. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  charge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  foreign  policy,  on  this  tomorrow?  I  heard,  tighten  the 
sanctions. 

And  how  about  the  humanitarian  convoy  aspect?  Would  you  be 
prepared  for  new  rules  of  engagement?  I  missed  what  you  were  de- 
fining there,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  did,  in  fact,  Mr.  McCloskey,  refer  to  new  rules 
of  engagement  on  humanitarian  convoys.  I  don't  think  it  serves  our 
interests,  I  don't  think  it  serves  the  concept  of  peacekeeping,  to 
send  people  out  there  to  trustration.  It  doesn't  make  the  United 
Nations  look  relevant  to  future  tasks. 

Back  to  the  chairman's  question  on  credible  deterrence,  part  of 
the  credibility  is  being  seen  as  having  been  successful  in  what  you 
have  done  before.  And  history  doesn't  remember  that  you  only  got 
half  a  set  of  orders.  So  I  would  strengthen  the  United  Nations  con- 
voys; it  may  take  more  people,  and  we  may  have  to  escort  them, 
but  I  would  not  cross  the  line  that  would  lead  to  on-the-ground  en- 
gagement of  American  forces. 

I  have  no  requirement,  having  been  out  of  the  government  since 
1989,  to  try  to  explain  American  policy,  but  as  an  American  watch- 
ing this  unfold,  with  about  the  same  sources  of  information  as  ev- 
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erybody  else — television,  maybe  I  read  a  couple  more  newspapers 
than  anybody  else — there  are  some  situations — this  is  perhaps  one 
and  I  believe  there  will  be  more  in  the  future — in  which  we  will 
sit  by,  sickened  as  countries,  as  people,  choose  terrible  courses  of 
action  and  reject  the  offer  of  mediation,  of  arbitration,  of  good  of- 
fices, in  which  they  abuse  their  people  by  the  denial  of  humani- 
tarian principles  or  access  to  humanitarian  goods.  And  within  our 
frustration,  we  will  blame  ourselves,  but  I  must  tell  you,  the  first 
to  blame  for  this  is  not  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Well,  the  entire  European  Community  is  very 
complacent. 

U.N.  GROUND  TROOPS  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  As  is  Mr.  Milosevic  and  some  of  the  others.  It  is  a 
terrible  issue.  None  of  us  like  this.  But  if  you  follow  all  of  the  op- 
tions that  are  out  there  and  you  track  them  down,  if  you  are  not 
careful,  you  end  up  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  You  say  no  ground  troops.  As  you  know,  I  guess 
statements  attributed  to  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  and  Lord  Owen  are 
to  the  effect  that  15,000  or  20,000  or  whatever  thousands  there, 
hundreds  there,  are  going — thousands  of  American  peacekeepers 
are  going  to  be  the  price  of  admission  to  our  expanded  involvement, 
if  you  will,  in  the  negotiation  process. 

Does  your  concern  go  to  American  peacekeepers  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  U.N.,  following  up  on  an  agreement,  a  regional  agree- 
ment? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Yes,  it  does;  and  I  think  here  I  would  add  a  third 
word  to  this  peace  business  that  is  in  the  committee's  consider- 
ation. 

We  have  been  talking  peacekeeping,  peacemaking.  This  is  being 
described  as  peace-enforcing.  And  if  we  must  enforce  a  peace,  first 
of  all,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  wearing,  if  I  can  put  it  in  these 
symbolic  terms,  blue  helmets — that  is,  blue  helmets  and  sidearms. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  much  tougher  job. 

I  am  not  a  military  expert,  but  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
I  don't  believe  it  is  40,000  men  and  women  that  will  be  needed.  I 
think  the  number  is  much  higher,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  10 
autonomous  regions,  each  of  which  has  around  it  a  border  to  be 
protected,  I  don't  get  40,000.  And  I  don't  understand  how  long  they 
stay  and  what  kind  of  a  task  we  have. 

Are  we  doing  civil  education?  Are  we  doing  community  reconcili- 
ation? What  is  it  that  we  will  be  trying  to  achieve  and  how  long 
does  it  take?  I  think  that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  an 
answer  to  that  before  they  put  all  of  those  people  in. 

But  I  did  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  that  Mr.  Smith  posed 
when  he  was  here,  I  do  not  resent  that  Mr.  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
has  come  forward  with  these  ideas.  The  position  has  been,  nobody 
else  is  talking  about  this  so  let's  get  this  topic  out  there.  And  the 
price  of  a  strong  Secretary  General  is  that,  on  occasion,  he  will  be 
ahead  of  the  international  community.  If  nobody  else  is  leading, 
maybe  he  feels  he  has  to  pull;  and  so  that  is  where  the  thought 
is  coming  from. 
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But  I  would  worry  very  much  about  enforcing  a  peace  with  so 
few  men  and  worry  equally  much  about  enforcing  a  peace  with  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands? 

WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Switching  gears  for  a  second,  could  you  com- 
ment on  the  prospects  of  a  war-crimes  process,  and  particularly,  is 
that  likely  to  occur  with  perhaps  the  specter  of  the  major  perpetra- 
tors of  war  crimes,  in  essence  remaining  in  power  as  the  victors 
coming  out  of  this  war? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  It  is  entirely  possible,  yes.  We  can  have  the  war 
crimes  trials  in  absentia.  I  think  international  lawyers  have  for 
some  time  been  looking  at  various  kinds  of  new  crimes  and  have 
been  trying  to  really  define  the  rights  of  the  international  commu- 
nity in  a  legal  sense  with  respect  to  various  crimes. 

We  can  have  a  war  crimes  trial  in  absentia.  We  can  find  them 
guilty,  but  you  have  an  ending  of  this  conflict  of  some  kind  in 
which  the  people  are  still  there.  And  again,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  go  in  and  in  the  name  of  an  international  process  server 
and  international  court  take  the  person  under  control,  you  could 
have  just  exactly  what  you  described. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  So  do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  that  convicted 
war  criminals  in  a  so-called  victorious  power  could  be  so  appre- 
hended? Is  that  likely  to  happen,  do  you  think? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  don't  think  so,  no. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congresswoman  Meyers. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Glad  to  have  you  back  with  us. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Thank  you. 

COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  ARRANGEMENTS 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  am  sure  that  what  we  are  seeing  in  Yugoslavia, 
we  are  going  to  see  echoed  in  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  religious  and  ethnic  fighting  that  will  go  on  there. 
What  collective  security  arrangements,  if  any,  should  we  pursue 
with  the  former  Soviet  Republics,  and  maybe  especially  Ukraine? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  We  have  invited — and  I  believe  they  have  all  ac- 
cepted— the  former  Soviet  Republics  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  NATO  North  Atlantic  Coordinating  Committee.  I  think  that  is 
very  important.  And  several  members  of  NATO,  including  the  Unit- 
ed States,  have  embarked  upon  bilateral  discussions  of  a  security 
nature  with  these  new  Republics,  but  I  make  a  distinction  between 
two  kinds  of  security  interests. 

You  used  the  phrase  collective  security,  and  generally  that  has 
to  do  with  the  common  interest  in  a  common  external  threat,  and 
I  think  that  those  concerns  can  be  met  through  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Coordinating  Committee,  and  the  various  institutions  of  the  alli- 
ance and  the  European  Community. 

The  other  issue,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  conflict  along  the 
fault  lines  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  within  the  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  There  I  know  that  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity Cooperation  in  Europe  has  dispatched  some  representatives 
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to  look  out  particularly  for  the  rights  of  minority  groups  and  to 
have  some  kind  of  heads-up  notice  on  likely  warfare. 

But  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  United  States, 
or  for  any  of  the  organizations  that  have  been  mentioned,  to  inter- 
vene in  an  effective  way  in  such  conflicts  as  are  taking  place  now 
in  Georgia  or  as  between  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  or  others  that 
may  break  out.  Tajikistan  is  reported  to  be  a  very,  very  bloody 
place  these  days.  So  that  a  "collective  security"  response  to  those 
kinds  of  problems,  I  do  not  see  forthcoming  and  I  would  have, 
again,  no  recommendations  that  we  do  respond. 

THE  ROLE  OF  SANCTIONS,  RESOLUTIONS,  AND  MEDIATION 

There  are  some  things  that  we  will  not  find  in  the  American  na- 
tional interests  to  participate  in.  But  let  me  add  one  point.  There 
are  forms  of  behavior  that  ought  not  to  be  accepted.  While  we  may 
not  like  sanctions,  we  may  not  like  declarations,  we  may  not  like 
resolutions,  eventually  most  people  do  want  the  regard  of  the  inter- 
national community,  so  that  there  is  some  weight  behind  the  inter- 
national community  expressing  itself. 

While  sanctions  don't  always  work  and  very  often  are  more  easy 
to  impose  than  to  lift,  they  do  serve  to  make  things  difficult  for 
those  leaders  who  would  engage  in  this  kind  of  behavior. 

Finally,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  people  who  reach  out  and 
say  we  cannot  solve  these  problems  ourselves,  can  you  provide  the 
mediators,  can  you  provide  the  peacekeepers,  can  you  help  us  es- 
tablish the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  we  might  negotiate  solu- 
tions to  our  problems,  then  I  think  that  we  have  a  very  valid  inter- 
national experience  through  United  Nations  peacekeeping  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  support  for  those  who  would  try  to  end  conflict 
and  get  on  with  peaceful  negotiation  of  their  differences. 

THE  POSSIBLE  SPILLOVER  OF  THE  BOSNIAN  CONFLICT  INTO 
MACEDONIA,  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you.  I  guess  I  am  just  kind  of  groping  for 
something,  a  way  to  stop  conflicts  that  seem  ready  to  pull  in  other 
countries  and  involve  other  countries,  as  we  think  might  happen  if 
Macedonia  is  involved  in  the  Yugoslav  crisis,  but  the 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Well,  you  have  landed  on  an  issue,  though,  that 
I  think  we  can  face  directly.  Congressman  Meyers,  I  don't  have  any 
problems  defining  as  vital  to  American  security  interests,  American 
security  interests,  the  spilling  over  of  the  current  difficulty  in 
Bosnia  into  Macedonia,  its  impact  on  NATO  through  difficulties  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  and  what  everybody  then  predicts  would 
be  a  spreading  over  of  conflict  into  Central  Asia. 

That  being  the  case,  this  is  a  time  in  which  I  would  say,  now, 
we  may  have  not  gotten  it  right  before,  we  may  have  not  seen  it 
coming,  but  this  one  we  do  see  coming.  This  should  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  NATO  out  of  area.  This  should  be  very  clearly  in  NATO's 
interest  and  we  should  have  a  NATO  force  in  Macedonia. 
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ETHNIC  CONFLICT  IN  ARMENIA,  AZERBAIJAN,  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF 

THE  WORLD 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  was  coming  at  it  sideways,  I  guess,  but  the  same 
question  occurs  to  me  about  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  Turkey's  sid- 
ing with  Azerbaijan  in  this  fight,  as  they  have  sometimes  in  the 
past,  I  think,  would  involve  another  NATO  country.  I  have  been 
concerned  that  that  might  grow  as  the  Yugoslav  crisis  has  grown. 

Ms.  Rddgway.  It  might  well,  but  I  would  not  see  American  vital 
interests  engaged  in  the  Armenian-Azerbaijan  difference.  Secondly, 
I  would  be  very  wary  of  these  kinds  of  wars  in  a  region  that  we 
don't  understand,  wars  that  have  long  religious  histories  as  well  as 
political,  cultural  differences. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  am  not  being  argumentative  with  you.  I  don't  see 
the  American  vital  interest  in  this  conflict  either,  but  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  in  the  American  vital  interest  to  try  to  find  a  way, 
working  with  other  countries  of  the  world,  to  stop  this  kind  of  thing 
early  on,  because  I  can  see  it  happening  again  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries that — of  the  southern  border  countries  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  conflicts  of  an  ethnic  and  religious  nature,  and  how  they 
might  affect  countries  that  are  very  antagonistic  toward  the  United 
States,  Iran  and  others. 

I  think  we  had  better  try  to  work  with  the  countries  of  the  world 
to  foresee  these  a  little  better,  and  stop  these  things  from  happen- 
ing, or  they  are  going  to  be  forced  upon  our  interests  whether  we 
want  them — whether  we  see  a  vital  interest  there  or  not. 

PROS  AND  CONS  OF  LIFTING  THE  ARMS  EMBARGO  AGAINST  BOSNIA 

I  want  to  ask  one  further  question.  Dr.  Brzezinski  was  with  us 
last  week  and  he  advocated  ending  the  arms  embargo  against 
Bosnia  as  a  way  of  establishing  some  kind  of  balance  in  the  fight- 
ing that  is  going  on  there  and  trying  to  bring  about  at  least  a  mili- 
tary stalemate. 

What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that? 

Ms.  Rddgway.  My  instinct  tells  me  there  is  something  of  value 
in  that.  I  have  also  talked  with  Dr.  Brzezinski  about  it  and  heard 
the  argumentation,  particularly  the  argument  as  to  why  would 
anybody  agree  to  either  a  cease-fire  or  a  settlement  as  long  as  they 
were  sort  of  rolling  everybody  up  in  sight? 

I  am  not  certain  there  is  an  arms  difference  as  much  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  numbers  difference,  and  I'm  not  certain  whether  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo  includes  also  then  permitting  troops  from 
other  countries  to  come  in  in  a  private  capacity,  which  is  something 
that  people  are  worried  about  these  days;  whether  that  comes  with 
it  or  not,  that  is  an  open  question. 

I  think  I  am  going  to  come  down  and  say  I  agree  with  him  in 
the  sense  that,  if  we  aren't  going  to  do  anything,  then  to  have  an 
embargo  that  makes  the  battlefield  uneven  just  compounds,  I 
think,  the  position  that  we  have  taken.  And  so  I  would  not  be  trou- 
bled at  all  by  lifting  that  arms  embargo.  I  don't  think  it  solves  the 
problem,  and  more  people  die,  but  it  somehow  has  an  equity  to  it. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  It  might  keep  them  talking  to  us  at  the  peace 
table  and  be  more  willing  to  negotiate. 
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Ms.  Ridgway.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  will  make  people  more 
willing  to  continue  to  fight,  but  at  least  we  will  not  have  said  that 
we  not  only  can't  do  anything  to  help  you,  we  aren't  going  to  let 
anybody  else  do  anything  to  help  you. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Thank  you. 

NATO  FORCES  IN  MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  very  much,  Congressman  Meyers.  Before 
turning  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  let  me  just  say  how  delighted 
I  am  with  your  statement  on  Macedonia,  because  you  are  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  I  have  publicly  called  for  this  for  quite  some 
time. 

There  is  a  clear  U.S.  national  security  interest  involved.  NATO 
is  capable  of  moving  in  without  a  single  NATO  soldier  being  hurt. 
The  Macedonians  would  be  delighted  to  have  us.  They  are  anxious 
and  eager  to  have  us  because  this  would  guarantee  their  territorial 
integrity. 

My  question  is:  Why,  in  your  judgment,  isn't  NATO  moving? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  My  understanding  is,  there  may  be  some  planning 
going  on  as  far  as 

Mr.  Lantos.  There  is  some  planning  going  on. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  But  I  think  people  seem  to  be  waiting  for  the 
Vance-Owen  plan,  which  in  my  view  doesn't  address  the  Macedonia 
threat  at  all.  So  I  have  no  idea  why  they  are  not  moving  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  believe  maybe  something  else  is  happening,  only 
that  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  see  it  the  way  you  do,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Nothing  is  happening. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Sawyer. 

CONFIDENCE-BUILDING  MEASURES  TO  DEAL  WITH  ETHNIC  CONFLICT 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Ridgway,  I  was  struck  with  one  of  your  premises.  I 
think  it  so  truly  hurts  just  to  say  it.  Simply  because  a  crime  is  pre- 
dictable, doesn't  make  it  any  less  a  crime.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  we  face  a  number  of  circumstances,  not  unlike  this,  where 
there  is  a  predictability  to,  at  least,  if  not  a  predictability  of  an  ex- 
plosion, certainly  a  volatility-potential  for  explosion  in  many  dif- 
ferent places,  some  where  our  interests  may  be  involved,  and  some 
where  they  are  not. 

I  am  interested  in  pursuing  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
are  instrumentalities  that  can  help  to  avoid  the  circumstance  that 
we  faced  in  Yugoslavia,  which  by  the  time  it  happened,  was  so 
large  that  it  would  have  required  a  large-scale  response. 

The  kind  of  confidence-building  measures  that  were  of  benefit  in 
a  recently  passed  age  seem  to  me  to  have  analogies  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  we  face — where  visible  activity  such  as  the  cre- 
ation of  refugees,  the  movement  of  peoples,  send  a  signal  of  human 
rights  violations  and  the  potential  for  conflagration  that  would  en- 
able a  responsible  community  of  nations  in  the  right  circumstance 
to  take  timely  incremental  action  rather  than  later  such  as  in  the 
circumstance  where  we  find  ourselves  now. 
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My  concern,  as  I  think  we  have  heard  said  in  various  ways,  is 
that  left  alone,  we  are  doomed  to  repeat  this  in  ways  that  are  per- 
haps not  predictable  with  specificity,  but  predictable  nonetheless. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Those  are  all,  I  think,  very  good  ideas,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer. My  point  is,  though — and  the  notion  of  confidence  building 
measures  is  an  important  one — it  has  worked,  it  is  transparent, 
and  allows  people  to  participate  in  the  process.  My  point  is,  when 
you  get  to  where  you  say,  "or  else,"  or  there  is  an  implicit  "or  else," 
then  it  is  not  hypothetical  anymore. 

Then  you  really  have  got  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  people,  moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  our  young  men  and  women  in  the  military  forces, 
are  prepared  to  have  trie  United  States  participate  in  the  or  else," 
and  so  far  that  has  not  been  the  case  in  this  kind  of  an  issue. 

In  the  Gulf,  the  line  was  drawn  in  the  sand,  people  saw  it,  it 
seemed  somehow  easier  to  understand.  Somalia,  the  issue  was  pre- 
sented graphically  until  it  engaged,  in  the  most  dramatic  sense,  the 
interests  and  desire  of  the  United  States  and  the  willingness  to 
send  young  men  and  women  to  assist,  and  engaged  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  produced  a  response  from  the  rest  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

In  the  wars  and  the  conflicts  of  the  ethnic  kind  that  lie  ahead, 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  American  public — I 
can  speak  only  for  myself— it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  me  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  to  see  the  American  interest  in  becoming  in- 
volved in  old  hatreds  and  in  being  willing  to  say,  yes,  I  think  that 
some  member,  some  dear  member  of  my  family  should  go  to  make 
the  difference  in  the  conflict  that  emerges. 

So  as  a  hypothetical,  I  think  all  of  these  instrumentalities  are 
very  important.  I  would  strengthen  them  all.  I  would  examine  the 
kinds  of  confidence  building  measures  that  might  be  effective.  I 
would  deploy  the  intellectual  resources  of  all  of  these  communities 
to  ask  what  have  we  learned. 

But  I  think  that  the  fundamental  thing  becomes,  that  if  your  di- 
plomacy is  not  accompanied  by  force,  whether  it  is  the  gentle  diplo- 
macy of  confidence-building  measures  or  the  more  vigorous  diplo- 
macy of  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  goods  through  lines  of  armed 
people,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  force,  you  cannot  stop  the  deter- 
mined aggressor,  the  determined  nationalist  leader  who  gives  not 
one  whit  about  the  death  and  travail  he  brings  to  his  own  people. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  would  not  disagree  with  you.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances which  escalate  so  fast  that  the  stakes  get  higher  than 
any  of  us  is  willing  to  play  out  at  the  table,  but  clearly  there  are 
circumstances  that  don't  reach  that  stage  that  quickly.  Somalia 
was  a  case  where  the  stakes  were  not  as  high,  and  while  many  peo- 
ple tried  to  compare  Yugoslavia  with  Somalia  at  the  time,  it  was 
probably  an  inappropriate  comparison. 

But  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  identify  circumstances  leading  up 
to  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  create  institu- 
tions that  can  identify  and  illuminate  circumstances  before  they 
reach  the  point  that  they  are  beyond  our  capacity  to  control. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Well,  I  think  we  can  and  I  think  that  is  a  noble 
goal.  I  know  that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  realize,  of 
course,  that  perhaps  the  comparison  for  Somalia  is  not  with  Yugo- 
slavia, it  is  with  Sudan,  and  in  the  Sudan,  we  have  not  dared,  de- 
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spite  disgust  we  might  feel,  we  have  not  dared  to  go  in  because  we 
know  what  it  might  cost. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  is  quite  correct.  I  was  only  talking  about  the 
type  of  popular  comparison  that  we  constantly  heard  on  every 
street  corner  of  our  district.  Thank  you. 

OUT-OF-AREA  ENGAGEMENTS 

Mr.  Lantos.  Ambassador  Ridgway,  let  me  deal  explicitly  with 
the  out-of-area  issue.  A  few  days  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
a  long  afternoon  with  your  friend  and  mine,  Secretary  Shultz,  out 
at  Stanford,  and  I  raised  the  issue  with  him  of  changing  NATO's 
pattern  of  engagement  so  that  it  could  encompass  out-of-area  con- 
flicts. 

And  Secretary  Shultz'  very  blunt  and  straightforward  response 
was,  as  you  would  expect  of  him,  that  there  is  no  problem.  The  only 
thing  that  holds  back  NATO  from  having  engaged  in  Yugoslavia  or 
any  other  place  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  constituent  governments 
to  do  so. 

This  sort  of  parallels  your  opening  statement  that  there  is  no 
point  talking  about  NATO.  You  have  to  talk  about  the  member  na- 
tions of  NATO.  You  don't  see  any  problem  with  NATO  deciding  to 
be  engaged,  say,  in  Macedonia,  which  theoretically  is  out  of  area. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  You  might  have  a  problem  if  you  try  to  make  it 
a  formal  vote  in  a  North  Atlantic  Council  with  some  who  will,  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  keep  going  for  weeks  on  the  legal  theory.  But  if 
you  stop  short  of  the  formal  vote,  having  concluded  the  consulta- 
tions and  then  say,  and  now  we  will  assemble  outside  this  room  all 
of  those  countries  that  are  prepared  to  go,  I  think  you  could  very 
well  find  NATO,  NATO  communications,  NATO  experience,  NATO 
units,  NATO-assigned  personnel  in  Macedonia. 

But  if  you  ask  for  the  legal  finding  that  all  of  this  is  part  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  you  might  get  stopped  sooner  than  is  nec- 
essary. 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ROLES  FOR  GERMANY  AND  JAPAN 

Mr.  Lantos.  There  have  been  many  suggestions  concerning  the 
inclusion  of  Germany  and  Japan  as  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  It  happens  to  be  my  view,  and  I  would  be  grateful 
if  you  would  comment,  that  whatever  meritorious  shortcomings 
there  are  in  these  proposals,  they  can  really  not  even  be  considered 
until  and  unless  both  Germany  and  Japan  accept  international 
peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace-enforcing  responsibility. 

Japan  currently,  as  you  know,  spends  1  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
defense.  Even  after  our  cutbacks  over  the  next  several  years,  we 
will  be  way  above  that,  and  I  find  it  a  truly  unattractive  notion  to 
have  a  country  which  is  unwilling  to  assume  its  international  obli- 
gations in  this  enormously  important  field  of  collective  security 
being  considered  for  permanent  membership  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  comment. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  have  a  different  view.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  who  sits  on  the  Security  Council.  I  do  share  the  view  that 
the  current  permanent  membership  reflects  the  world  of  1945,  that 
we  have  moved  far  beyond  it,  and  once  the  question  is  opened,  of 
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course  it  is  not  just  Japan  and  Germany,  but  there  are  other  great 
nations  who  will  be  important  partners  in  the  next 

Mr.  Lantos.  Brazil,  Nigeria,  et  cetera. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  So  on.  India,  who  must  then  be  part  of  that 
change. 

I  am  not  as  critical  as  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  performance  of 
Japan  and  Germany.  Japan   slowly  is  coming  to  understand  its 

Elace  and  its  responsibilities,  and  is  a  part  of  the  effort  in  Cam- 
odia,  which  often  goes  unnoticed  but  for  Japan  is  an  important 
first  step,  even  as  the  debate  continues  in  Japan  as  to  the  nature 
of  this. 

Neither  am  I  one  who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
Japan  does  not  put  more  money  into  security,  because  I  think  I 
share  the  view  that  I  would  hope  that  Japan  would  not  become  a 
dominant  military  power  in  Asia.  And  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  our  continuing  partnership  with  Japan  in  the  security  of 
the  region  and  that,  by  definition,  means  the  Japanese  expendi- 
tures may  not  be  as  great  as  some  would  like. 

But  Germany,  like  Japan,  has  had  to  come  into  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  itself,  and  I  think  that  the  process  is  under  way.  I  recently 
saw  some  results  of  a  very  important  survey  taken  which  show 
that  the  German  public  is  gradually  coming  to  the  view  that  Ger- 
many should  be  able  to  participate  in  these  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

As  you  may  know,  the  German  view  of  NATO,  as  with  many  of 
our  NATO  countries'  public's  view  of  NATO,  is  that  NATO  has 
never  been  more  popular  than  it  is  now  as  turmoil  and  uncertainty 
rage  across  the  continent. 

So  I  would  not  make  the  membership  of  Japan  and  Germany 
contingent.  I  think  they  are  fully  qualified.  They  are  major  inter- 
national players  and  I  think  that  they  should  be  included  in  a  gen- 
eral reorganization  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  Security  Council  reflects  the  world  of  1945,  it  needs  up- 
grading, updating.  Would  you  envision  new  members  added  with  a 
veto  power,  or  would  you  envision  these  new  members  added  as 
permanent  members  but  without  veto? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  would  do  permanent  members  without  veto.  We 
may  not,  frankly,  get  away  with  it.  But  I  would  do  permanent 
members  without  veto.  If  it  became  a  stumbling  block,  I  would  add 
a  veto.  People  say  this  makes  it  unmanageable.  I  would  like  to  use 
a  phrase  that  my  colleague  at  the  Atlantic  Council,  General 
Goodpaster,  uses  when  he  speaks  of  the  success  in  the  Gulf  of  a 
"coalition  of  the  like-minded." 

I  believe  that  no  matter  how  many  nations  have  the  veto,  those 
nations  which  wish  to  get  things  done  and  who  agree  on  what  has 
to  be  done,  will  form  coalitions  of  the  like-minded  and  will  get 
those  tasks  accomplished.  And  so  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  adding 
to  the  number  of  veto-holding  countries  in  the  United  Nations. 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  tell  you  in  my  own  mind 
what  the  argument  would  be  to  deny  to  some  of  these  new  nations 
on  the  international  scene  the  right  to  hold  a  veto. 
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How  do  we  make  the  argument  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  are  more  entitled  to  a  veto  than  some  of  the  contenders  for 
veto  power?  I  could  not  make  that  argument.  The  only  one  I  can 
make  is  that  these  are  the  world's  nuclear  powers,  but  that  may 
not  always  be  the  case. 

So  we  must  be  very  careful  as  to  what  arguments  we  bring  out 
to  defeat  some  of  these  new  trends.  I  think  that  we  should  come 
to  accommodate  them,  and  then  if  things  don't  work,  we  will  find 
another  way  to  make  things  work. 

MAKING  THE  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  U.N.  MORE  EQUITABLE 

Mr.  Lantos.  Accepting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  your  posi- 
tion that  you  would  not  like  Japan  to  be  a  major  military  power, 
for  all  of  the  obvious  reasons,  would  you  accept  the  notion  that  it 
should  therefore  carry  a  heavier  share  of  the  U.N.  collective  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  peace-enforcing  burden? 

I  find  it,  frankly,  annoying,  to  put  it  gently,  that  the  United 
States  contributes  30  percent  of  peacekeeping  costs  at  the  United 
Nations.  It  carries  an  enormously  disproportionate  share  of  the 
physical  burden,  as  we  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  we  do  in  so 
many  other  places,  yet  since  we  have  withheld  contributions  for 
very  specific  reasons,  we  are  considered  the  number  one  deadbeat 
in  terms  of  making  U.N.  payments. 

I  have  proposed  a  new  approach  that  my  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska has  graciously  agreed  to  join  me  in,  and  that  is  to  take  as 
step  number  one  the  U.S.  cost  of  the  Somalia  venture.  This  venture 
was  to  have  been  an  United  Nations  cost.  A  trust  fund  was  to  have 
been  established  with  contributions  from  a  very  large  number  of 
nations.  We  would  be  reimbursed  from  that  trust  fund.  That  was 
the  assumption. 

Attorney  General  Thornburgh,  3  days  ago,  testified  before  this 
subcommittee  that  that  trust  fund  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
empty,  which  in  plain  English  means  that  many  nations  of  the 
world — and  I  am  in  the  process  of  getting  the  list  and  the 
amounts — owe  the  United  Nations  funds  for  the  Somalia  venture 
from  which  the  United  States  should  be  reimbursed. 

We  carried  the  bulk  of  that  cost,  95  percent  or  more.  We  want 
to  offset  the  cost  of  the  Somalia  venture  against  the  arrears  of  our 
own  payments  to  the  U.N.,  because  it  seems  singularly  unfair  to 
me  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should  sort  of  wave  aside  the  fact 
that  many  countries  are  not  paying  their  share  of  the  Somalia  cost, 
while  we  nave  to  pay  every  dime  of  our  historic  obligation. 

I  mean,  we  are  dealing  with  dollars  on  both  sides,  and  if  we  owe 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  owes  us,  we  should  bal- 
ance these  obligations  so  that  we  will  know  who,  in  fact,  owes 
whom  and  how  much.  If  we  do  that,  I  would  have  no  objections  to 
our  agreeing  to  assuming  additional  peacekeeping,  peace-enforcing 
costs.  But  then  we  would  do  so  in  tandem  with  other  nations. 
Those  would  be  new  dollars. 

But  to  have  us  put  in  old  dollars  while  not  getting  the  Somalia 
reimbursement,  seems  to  me  fundamentally  unfair  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  I  wonder  how  you  would  react  to  this. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Well,  I  haven't  thought  of  it  in  those  terms.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  you  described  the  proposal  that  you  and 
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Mr.  Bereuter  have  joined  in,  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.  I  suppose  I  am 
going  to  react  like  anybody  else.  It  seems  to  make  sense  to  me.  It 
seems  like  you  are  trying  to  have  dollars  on  both  sides  of  the  ac- 
count and  have  the  values  be  the  same  on  both  sides. 

But  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  "however."  While  it  is  possible  to 
say  we  carry  an  undue  burden  in  the  United  Nations  and  that  oth- 
ers should  ao  more,  and  we  get  beaten  up  because  we  don't  pay  the 
bills  and  others  also  don't  pay  their  bills,  I  would  submit  we  exert 
the  largest  influence  in  the  United  Nations  and  that  it  is  an  instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy  that  is  very  important,  on  which 
we  count  for  being  there  when  we  wish  to  use  it,  and  that  the  So- 
malia operation  was  one  that  we  would  have  carried  out  ourselves 
on  a  national  basis,  even  if  nobody  else  had  gone  along  with  us  be- 
cause the  public  wanted  that  done  at  that  time. 

And  so  in  straightening  out  the  bookkeeping,  which  I  think  is  im- 
portant, we  need  to  at  least  stay  clear  of  notion  that  somehow  we 
are  being  unfairly  burdened,  because  I  think  we  get  pretty  good 
value  out  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  certainly  would  agree  with  you. 

Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Ridgway,  welcome.  I  am  sorry  to  be  late.  I  was  with 
Director  Woolsey,  who  was  making  his  first  appearance  in  an  open 
hearing  before  the  House  Intelligence  Committee,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  there  to  welcome  him  and  ask  my  first  set  of  questions. 

When  I  first  met  Ambassador  Ridgway,  she  was  performing  with 
exceptional  skill  in  a  very  difficult  situation,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  post  has  been  abolished.  That  post  was  Ambassador  to  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  She  continues  to  make  break- 
throughs and  have  achievements  in  a  very,  very  difficult,  hostile 
environment. 

I  think  that  when  biographers  look  at  the  Reagan  and  Bush  era, 
they  will  note  that  you  played  not  only  an  important  role  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  GDR,  but  a  far  more  important  role  in  facilitating 
the  dialogue  and  the  implementation  of  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  era 
and  the  things  that  followed  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States.  I  just  think  you  have  made 
major  contributions  that  already  are  recognized,  but  will  be  more 
recognized  as  time  goes  on. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  know  that  you  have  talked  a  bit  and  given  us 
your  views  about  the  difficulty  of  peace  enforcement,  and  if  I  un- 
derstood it  correctly,  that  this  may  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  do  well.  Perhaps  that  is  not  quite  what  you  said, 
but  you  can  correct  me  if  that  is  an  overstatement. 

THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  A  U.N.  MILITARY  COMMAND  STRUCTURE 

I  am  wondering,  therefore,  if  you  think  there  is  any  value  in  acti- 
vating the  military  command  structure  which  is  a  part  of  the  U.N. 
charter  and  possibly  having  something  of  a  reserve  force  callable 
from  member  states  for  action  on,  if  not  peace  enforcing,  at  least 
war  prevention  kind  of  activities.  If,  for  example,  the  international 
community  were  called  upon  to  send  forces  into  Macedonia,  you 
might  say  at  this  point,  thank  goodness,  it  would  be  war  prevention 
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and  not  peace  enforcement.  That  would  be  the  first  request  that  I 
would  have  of  you. 

Another  question  is  whether  you  are  willing  to  go  out  on  a  limb 
and  comment  about  how  this  whole  Yugoslavia  explosion,  this  cen- 
trifugal force,  got  started.  We,  as  I  understand  it,  the  United  States 
and  most  NATO  countries  urged  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  not  to  recognize  Slovenia  or  Croatia,  but  they 
did.  Some  would  say,  and  I  think  that  I  am  among  them,  that 
when  the  recognition  of  Croatia  came,  that  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  led  to  the  violence  that  broke  out  in  Yugoslavia.  It  is  this  vio- 
lence that  has  now,  as  predicted  by  our  intelligence  community, 
spread  to  Bosnia  with  the  same  dire  results  that  tney  predicted. 

Was  that  a  mistake  and  is  there  any  way  to  avoid  the  scenario 
of  evolving,  as  predicted,  to  involve  bloodshed  in  Macedonia  and 
possibly  in  the  semiautonomous  region  of  Kosovo?  There  are  quite 
a  few  questions  wrapped  up  in  one? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  am  also  glad,  Mr.  Bereuter,  that  you  made  them 
so  easy.  My  point  has  not  been  that  the  role  of  peacemaking,  peace- 
keeping or  peace  enforcing  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  either  the 
international  or  regional  institutions  that  have  come  to  dot  the 
landscape  over  the  last  40  years. 

I  believe  those  regional  institutions,  the  multilateral,  the  United 
Nations,  remain  valuable  tools  of  diplomacy  and  can  play  a  very 
important  role.  Their  limits  are  not  by  their  own  inherited  lack  of 
capacity.  Their  limits  are  the  unwillingness  of  governments  to  en- 
gage those  institutions  in  certain  kinds  of  steps.  So  I  think  that 
they  do  not  need  major  repair  or  maior  reorganization. 

When  I  was  preparing  my  remarks,  I  wondered  if  I  should  per- 
haps go  on  for  another  page  or  two  to  discuss  my  views  on  some 
of  the  concepts  that  you  nave  mentioned  on,  for  example,  equipping 
the  United  Nations  to  do  more  in  the  future.  And  I  decided  against 
it  and  I  am  very  pleased  you  asked  the  question. 

I  do  believe  that  the  United  Nations,  which  has  not  been  acti- 
vated in  the  past  the  way  it  has  been  through  the  Gulf,  through 
Somalia,  through  the  problems  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  prob- 
lems which  lie  ahead,  probably  could  use  a  strengthened  military 
staff,  but  I  would  see  it  in  a  liaison  role,  because  my  thinking  does 
not  take  me  down  the  road  to  a  standing  United  Nations  force.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  a  standing  United  Nations  force,  either 
peacekeeping,  peace  enforcing  or  peacemaking. 

Now,  I  would  keep 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Does  that  include  a  dedicated  reserve? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  No,  it  does  not. 

I  would  keep  that  at  the  national  level  and  I  believe  it  is  time 
for  the  United  States  to  start  to  earmark  within  the  budget,  I  don't 
know  whose  budget  it  is  going  to  be,  whether  it  is  the  Defense  De- 
partment or 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  is  called  the  Clinton  budget. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  All  right,  within  the  Clinton  budget — the  cost  as- 
sociated with  forces  that,  in  fact,  are  most  likely  to  be  the  forces 
we  draw  upon  to  answer  some  international  event  or  some  inter- 
national call  for  participation. 

The  difficulty  is,  you  don't  know  whether  you  are  going  to  be 
doing  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace  enforcement.   You  don't 
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know  whether  you  are  going  to  take  huge  forces  out  of  NATO,  send 
them  to  a  Gulf-like  thing,  or  use  prepositioned  material  and  then 
forces  from  the  United  States  as  in  Somalia. 

But  nonetheless,  I  think  that  the  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations,  working  with  a  strengthened  military  staff  designed  to 
provide  effective  liaison,  should  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  how  they 
would  respond  to  various  calls  for  assistance  and  where  those 
forces  would  come  from  and  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  keep  them 
around.  I  think  that  is  important. 

I  also  am  not  confident  that  the  United  Nations,  as  an  institution 
which  has  peacekeepers  all  over  the  world  today,  has  benefited 
from  the  revolution  in  communications  technology.  I  just  believe 
that  it  could  use  some  better  headquarters,  command-type  of  capa- 
bility. So  those  things,  I  think,  are  very  important  and  on  the  na- 
tional side,  as  I  said,  to  have  designated  forces. 

I  believe  it  would  also  be  useful,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  and  might  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
Nations  sponsored  activities  in  the  future,  to  have  some  forces 
begin  to  do  exercises  together. 

NATO  has  had  fleets  that  have  sailed  together  and  Air  Forces 
that  have  flown  together,  and  I  could  see  some  value  to  the  United 
Nations'  flag  flying  over  an  international  air  exercise,  international 
Naval  exercise,  just  to  see  how  it  works  and  to  allow  navies,  be- 
yond the  NATO  navies,  to  work  together  and  to  be  drawn  into  this 
international  community.  So  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  there 
and  that  list  could  be  fleshed  out. 

POSTMORTEM  ON  THE  BREAK  UP  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia — I  know  that  it  is  disappointing  every  time  that  any 
one  comes  up  here  and  you  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  what  would 
you  do  or  what  went  wrong,  to  find,  as  I  suspect  is  the  case,  that 
we  consistently  are  as  without  answers  as  anyone  else. 

I  think  an  argument  could  be  made,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  Ger- 
mans will  make  it,  that  they  had  the  right  answer,  that  theirs  was 
not  the  mistake,  that  ours  was,  that  had  we  understood  that  Yugo- 
slavia could  not  be  held  together  and  had  we  gone  in  earlier  to  as- 
sist in  the  separation  of  the  then  republics  and  provinces,  and  to 
assist,  in  fact  to  demand — this  hasn't  come  up  today,  but  I  know 
particularly  the  three  of  you  sitting  there  right  now  are  interested 
in  this — to  demand  human  rights  contacts  and  protection  for  mi- 
norities in  the  documents  of  statehood  that  emerged  as  these  coun- 
tries came  out,  that  we  might  have  had  a  better  chance. 

Now,  some  people  will  say  that  we  should  have  done  more  to 
hold  Yugoslavia  together.  I  have  heard  the  argument  that  any  ef- 
fort to  hold  Yugoslavia  together,  to  provide  a  basis  to  negotiate  a 
looser  federation,  was  done  in  by  German  behavior.  But  I  will  tell 
you,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  say  the  Germans  have  it  right. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  truth  is. 

But  as  I  look  at  it  now,  I  am  more  inclined  to  the  view  that  if 
we  had  known  a  little  more  about  history,  we  would  have  known 
that  this  place  could  never  have  been  held  together  and  that  we 
would  have  played  an  earlier  role  in  helping  it  reidentify  and  repo- 
sition itself. 
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And  perhaps  the  kinds  of  forces  that  we  are  talking  about  now, 
the  peace  enforcers  of  the  peace  we  can't  reach,  would  have  been 
in  earlier  as  peacekeepers  along  the  new  borders  as  new  states  and 
new  constitutions  came  into  being,  but  that  is  a  lot  of  hindsight. 

I  will  tell  you,  I  am  very  forgiving  of  the  policymakers  around 
NATO  who  made  one  decision  or  another  that  was  wrong  in  this 
instance,  because  I  do  not  know  if  truth  with  a  capital  "T"  is  going 
to  be  found  by  historians. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Some  people  say  that  reading  history  gives  us  the 
prophetic  answer  that  you  cannot  keep  these  people  with  their  reli- 
gious differences  and  their  ethnic  differences  from  killing  each 
other  for  any  long  period  of  time. 

I  won't  ask  you  to  comment  upon  that,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
analysis  of  what  history  has  shown  us  and  it  is  very  discouraging 
in  finding  any  kind  of  a  solution  like  Vance-Owen,  or  whatever. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Mr.  Bereuter,  there  is  little  time  left,  but  I  can't 
help  but  remember  when  I  first  came  up  here,  my  staff  was  re- 
minding me  not  to  comment  after  anything  that  didn't  end  in  a 
question  mark. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Go  ahead.  I  would  like  some  encouragement. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  But  in  this  case,  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing that  we  simply  cannot  yet  understand  in  its  depth.  When 
people  are  willing  to  reach  back  across  centuries  to  dispute  the 
place  of  others  in  their  community,  and  you  think  where  we  have 
been  in  those  countries  and  the  great  thoughts  of  philosophy  and 
religious  developments  and  the  establishment  of  the  rules  of  civ- 
ilized living  in  communities  that  have  taken  place  across  those  700 
years,  it  is  as  if  someone  has  or  some  people  or  some  leaders  have 
missed  the  great  chapters  of  history. 

And  as  we  reach  across  backwards  through  the  book  that  we 
have  already  written  to  reach  out  and  to  say,  come  and  join  us  in 
a  different  experience,  it  would  seem  that  maybe  on  some  occasions 
there  are  going  to  be  those  people  who  will  insist  on  rewriting 
those  same  awful  chapters  that  we  have  in  our  own  past,  but  so 
many  centuries  ago. 

What  I  have  been  saying  here  today,  which  I  know  is  a  dis- 
appointment to  many,  is  once  you  have  done  all  that  you  can  and 
you  take  what  steps  you  can,  even  though  you  may  find  them  inad- 
equate on  the  humanitarian  side,  and  I  think  we  could  be  doing 
more  on  refugees  and  the  rest,  then  there  are  some  things  that 
may  just  run  their  course  and  sicken  us  while  they  do  it  and  there 
is  no  way  to  stop  it. 

But  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Have  I  interrupted  your  train  of  thought,  and  do 
you  want  to  go  any  further  on  Macedonia? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  No.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Federal  Re- 
public made  a  mistake.  I  may  not  have  liked  their  diplomacy,  but 
many  of  the  critics  of  German  diplomacy  are  also  the  critics  of  the 
fact  that  a  unified  Germany  has — is  in  the  process  of  redefining  its 
role  in  Europe.  And  while  it  remains  committed  to  the  European 
idea,  it  is  a  lot  bigger  and  a  lot  richer  and  expects  to  have  more 
influence. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  An  encouraging  bit  of  news  today,  I  thought  at 
least,  is  that  the  German  Government  is  considering  joining  us  in 
the  air  drop  activities  in — over  Bosnia. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York  if  that  is  appropriate,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  too  want  to  welcome  Ambassador  Ridgway.  We  go 
back  many  years  with  all  of  the  various  important  responsibilities 
you  have  nad  over  the  years.  It  is  always  good  to  hear  your  testi- 
mony, and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  serve  in  many  more  capac- 
ities. I  also  hope  you  still  have  your  top  hat  from  Finland. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  do,  yes. 

Mr.  Gilman.  We  were  pleased  to  have  been  present  when  you 
were  honored  here  for  that  distinguished  award. 

THE  ROLES  OF  KEY  REGIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 

THE  POST-COLD  WAR  WORLD 

Ambassador  Ridgway,  can  you  sort  out  for  us  in  the  new  world 
order  where  NATO  stands,  CSCE  stands,  WEU,  Atlantic  Alliance, 
U.N.?  I  don't  know  of  any  others  that  are  out  there,  but  who  has 
what  role  in  all  of  this? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  Depends  on  the — this  is  not  going  to  be  a  situa- 
tional, irrelevant  response,  I  hope,  although  it  may  start  out  sound- 
ing that  way,  Mr.  Gilman.  We  have  had  very  effective  institutions. 
I  would  add  to  the  ones  you  name,  the  OECD,  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope's human  rights  institutions,  Europe's  Parliament,  fora  like 
that. 

For  the  United  States — it  perhaps  won't  surprise  you  to  hear  me 
say — I  believe  the  key  institution  remains  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, and  I  believe  the  membership  of  the  Alliance  includes  those 
states  that  are  best  capable,  best  able,  most  likely  to  be  the  states 
that  help  shape  the  new  Europe,  and  whose  participation  and  con- 
tribution is  essential  if  there  is  to  be,  in  fact,  some  coherence  that 
emerges  from  the  change  now  taking  place. 

So  in  my  thinking,  the  central  institution  remains  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance.  The  alliance  has  been  expanded  as  East  and 
Central  European  states  have  returned  to  their  rightful  place  in 
European  history.  And  on  the  world  scene,  the  alliance  has  been 
expanded  to  include  them  through  the  North  Atlantic  Coordinating 
Committee  and  now  that  extends,  also,  all  the  way  to  Central  Asia. 

And  I  believe  the  North  Atlantic  Coordinating  Committee  allows 
us,  even  as  we  keep  secure,  the  alliance  that  will  be — and  the  At- 
lantic Association  that  will  be  so  key  in  shaping  the  future,  allows 
us,  without  revising  treaties  and  without  extending  security  agree- 
ments and  all  those  things,  to  reach  out  to  those  countries  that 
want  to  come  westward  and  assist  them  in  doing  so. 

The  Conference  on  Security  Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
now  certainly  looking  at  the  chairman  and  you,  Mr.  Gilman,  as  I 
can't  think  of  two  members  who  know  better  the  various  roles  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  Cooperation  in  Europe,  remains  as  the 
universal  membership  organization  in  the  Atlantic  and  Eurasian 
world. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that  we  have  such  an  institu- 
tion. We  have,  since  1990,  added  some  permanent  offices  to  it.  They 
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aren't  working  quite  as  we  wanted,  but  these  things  take  time. 
Conflict  resolution  and  the  human  dimension  activities  are  a  vastly 
expanded  outgrowth  of  where  we  were  20  years  ago  when  we  were 
talking  of  human  rights,  as  are  offers  of  a  forum  for  minorities  and 
others  to  come  forward  to  make  sure  that  in  all  of  this  wealth  of 
institutions  and  diplomatic  and  government-to-government  negotia- 
tions, the  individual,  what  CSCE  has  always  called  the  human  di- 
mension, is  not  forgotten. 

So  I  think  the  CSCE  is  a  very  important  one.  Perhaps  I  could 
say  that  the  CSCE  on  the  European  continent  represents  the  moral 
imperative  and  should  be  there.  And  the  United  Nations  has  been 
with  us  through  disappointment  and  success  for  a  long  time.  And 
in  between,  you  can  even  go  global  on  this,  or  with  the  OAS  and 
other  regionals. 

Ms.  RlDGWAY.  I  believe  they  represent  an  overlapping,  interlock- 
ing, concentric  set  of  institutions  in  which,  like  a  good  woolen  fab- 
ric, the  threads  reinforce  each  other.  We  can  use  them  all  together 
or  one  at  a  time,  depending  on  the  occasion,  and  consequently,  I 
think  they  should  all  be  kept  healthy. 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  Sounds  like  a  statement  worth  repeating  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  U.N.  AND  NATO 

With  regard  to  the  enforcement  needs  that  may  be  required  up 
the  road,  some  have  said  that  the  U.N.  ought  to  be  calling  on 
NATO  as  a  subcontractor  for  enforcement.  Is  that  an  appropriate 
assessment  of  NATO's  role  in  the  days  ahead? 

Ms.  RlDGWAY.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  like  the  description,  but  it  has 
a  ring  to  it,  Mr.  Gilman,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  stick.  It  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

I  believe  there  will  be  instances  in  which  the  world  community 
as  expressed  in  the  United  Nations  will  wish  to  respond  and  will 
find  that  the  institution  most  well-equipped  to  answer  the  call  is 
NATO.  There  will  be  occasions  when  NATO  will  not  answer,  but 
by  coincidence  most  of  the  NATO  countries  will  answer,  and  under 
some  combination;  as  for  example  in  the  Gulf.  Effectively,  NATO 
was  in  the  Gulf  with  the  United  Nations  mandate.  And  I  think  we 
will  see  more  of  that  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
States  already  organized,  already  well-experienced,  already  with 
forces  at  hand  to  be  willing  to  use  that  organization  and  those 
forces  if  that  is  the  best  way  to  answer  a  U.N.  call. 

CENTRALITY  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Gilman.  Ambassador  Ridgway,  so  often  we  are  confronted 
with  how  far  should  we  go  with  human  rights  in  foreign  policy  and 
sometimes  we  bury  human  rights  for  more  practical  considerations, 
economic,  et  cetera.  What  are  your  thoughts  about  where  we  ought 
to  keep  human  rights  in  our  foreign  policy? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  My  quotation  hasn't  changed,  it  gets  pride  of 
place 

Mr.  Gilman.  Right  up  front. 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  shouldn't  say  this  as  an  absolute,  but  if  you  don't 
put  it  up  front,  you'll  never  find  it. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Quite  often  diplomacy  has  pushed  it  to  the  rear. 
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Ms.  Ridgway.  Right  up  front  doesn't  have  to  mean  loud.  It 
doesn't  have  to  mean  sanction  oriented,  but  it  allows  us  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  understands  where  we  are  coming  from. 

ISLAMIC  FUNDAMENTALISM  AND  STABILITY  IN  THE  POST-COLD  WAR 

WORLD 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  have  just  one  or  two  other  questions  if  you  would 
bear  with  me  a  moment.  Islamic  fundamentalism  has  been  quite  a 
threat  to  all  of  the  Arab  regimes  in  the  Middle  East,  among  them, 
Egypt.  To  what  extent  does  it  threaten  world  security  and  peace? 

Ms.  Ridgway.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  long  answer  that  I  nor- 
mally reserve  for  lectures  but  you  have  given  me  an  opening  I  can't 
resist.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  left  over  from  the  cold  war  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  study,  concepts  that  were  frozen.  They  were  very 
valuable.  They  were  valid,  but  they  now  have  to  have  some  real 
testing  before  we  start  building  policies  on  them. 

One,  of  course,  is  the  old  tried-and-true  concept  of  our  support 
for  self-determination,  very  important  when  nations  were  occupied, 
captured,  dark,  behind  walls,  and  we  understood  what  we  meant. 
Now  that  we  see  that  self-determination  raises  questions  of  the 
right  of  cessation,  the  rights  of  the  international  community  and 
how  groups  express  themselves  as  nation  states,  the  importance  of 
the  rights  of  minority  groups,  et  cetera,  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
what  we  really  mean  when  we  say  "right  of  self-determination," 
and  we  may  have  to  begin  to  find  a  way  to  change  some  concepts. 

Another  concept  that  is  out  there  under  challenge  is  the  right  of 
sovereignty.  I  have  heard  people  say,  for  example,  that  sovereignty 
is  entitled  to  be  lessened  through  the  right  of  humanitarian  inter- 
vention of  the  international  community.  If  you  take  that  apart,  that 
is  pretty  scary  stuff.  So  before  we  go  too  far  down  that  road,  I  think 
we  should  be  careful. 

Finally,  I  have  heard  people  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  need 
to  respond  in  various  parts  of  tne  world  is  the  threat  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism.  And  I  will  tell  you  that  I  think  we  know  very  lit- 
tle about  it.  We  have  thrown  the  phrase  around  since  Iran  and 
since  the  loss  of  the  embassy  and  the  hostage  business,  and  every 
time  we  want  to  explain  something  we  don't  understand  in  the  re- 
gion, we  say  Islamic  fundamentalism. 

I  think  it  is  time  that — perhaps  this  is  the  committee  that  could 
do  it — serious  research  was  done  on  what  in  fact  is  happening  in 
the  region.  How  much  is  nationalism?  How  much  is  in  fact  political 
opposition  under  one  guise  or  another?  What  are  the  various  forms 
of  so-called  Islamic  fundamentalism?  Does  it  change  as  you  move 
out  of  central  Asia? 

People  have  been  saying,  Watch  out  for  Islamic  fundamentalists 
in  central  Asia.  Other  people  say,  Wait  a  minute,  you  don't  under- 
stand who  the  Islamic  fundamentalists  are  in  central  Asia.  They 
are  not  the  same. 

Before  we  make  judgments  and  before  we  frighten  ourselves  be- 
cause we  sense  a  great  wave  of  something  dangerous  coming  at  us, 
I  think  we  ought  to  know  what  it  is,  and  my  argument  is,  I  don't 
think  we  know. 

You  ask  me,  Does  Islamic  fundamentalism  represent  a  threat? 
The  correct  answer  is  supposed  to  be  yes.  I  will  tell  you  my  answer 
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is,  I  don't  know.  Because  I  don't  know  that  much  about  Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Ambassador. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  I  have  exceeded  my  time. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  certainly  haven't.  Thank  you  very  much,  Con- 
gressman Gilman. 

Ambassador  Ridgway,  on  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  a  superb  afternoon 
of  testimony.  You  mentioned  the  word  lecture,  and  there  is  nothing 
I  would  like  to  do  more  than  listen  to  your  lecture. 

You  have  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  and  you  are  now  making  an  enormous  contribution  to 
explaining  and  sketching  our  future  foreign  policy.  We  are  deeply 
in  your  debt. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:04  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  11,  1993.] 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  11,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
on  International  Security,  International  Organi- 
zations and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  subcommittees  wiliplease  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  Inter- 
national Organizations,  and  Human  Rights  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will  continue  our  series  of  joint 
hearings  on  the  subject  "Collective  Security  in  the  Post-cold  war 
World."  Our  hearing  today  is  the  fifth  in  this  series. 

The  objective  of  our  hearings  is  to  stimulate  public  discussion  of 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  means  available  to  the  United 
States  in  protecting  our  national  security  in  the  dramatically 
changed  conditions  of  the  post-cold  war  world.  We  have  invited  a 
number  of  prominent  public  officials  to  testify,  individuals  who 
have  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  shaping  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  century  and  who  continue  to  speak  and 
write  of,  then  eloquently,  about  these  important  issues. 

Our  witness  today  is  the  Honorable  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  Sen- 
ior Foreign  Policy  Advisor  at  the  firm  of  Baker- Worthington  and 
our  most  recent  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  Eagleburger  has 
played  a  central  role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  most  of  the  past 
quarter  century.  He  is  a  career  foreign  service  officer  who  served 
on  the  National  Security  Council  Staff  of  another  former  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  He  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia, as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe,  as  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and 
he  climaxed  his  public  service  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  served  in 
that  position  until  January  20th  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  few  individuals  who  have  had  such  a 
prominent  career  in  the  foreign  service  as  you  have,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  given  our  country  more  distinguished  service  than 
you  have.  Those  of  us  who  have  served  on  this  committee  for  many 
years  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  Secretaries  of  State  and 
their  deputies,  and  much  of  the  time  we  have  learned  some.  Occa- 
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sionally  we  learned  very  little.  But  every  time  Larry  Eagleburger 
came  up  and  testified,  Republicans  and  Democrats  were  equally 
looking  forward  to  your  appearance  because  we  got  an  intelligent, 
incisive,  articulate  and  witty  presentation  that  gave  us  new  in- 
sights into  foreign  policy.  We  are  truly  delighted  to  have  with  you 
today,  and  we  are  very  grateful  that  you  accepted  our  invitation. 

Before  asking  you  to  begin  your  testimony,  I  would  like  to  call 
on  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  ranking  Republican  of  the 
subcommittee,  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  to 
be  complimented  for  continuing  a  series  of  outstanding  distin- 
guished Americans  who  have  testified  as  we  have  begun  our  work 
this  year.  I  think  that  it  is  without  parallel  in  my  experience.  We 
have  been  remarkably  blessed  with  exceptional  talent  to  give  us 
their  views. 

And  today  we  are  pleased  and  very  honored  to  have  Secretary 
Eagleburger  with  us  to  continue  this  exceptional  series.  I  join  you 
in  my  analysis  of  the  kind  of  assistance  he  has  given  to  tnis  com- 
mittee, to  tne  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  the  Congress,  and, 
of  course,  to  the  country,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  him  in  good  health, 
and  we  are  very  honored  and  pleased  that  you  are  here,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

We  have  naturally  had  many  of  our  witnesses  focusing  on  what 
is  happening  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  I  know  few  people  in 
our  country  who  by  experience  and  by  interest  know  more  about 
that  part  of  the  world  than  Secretary  Eagleburger.  So,  if  he  cares 
to  speak  on  that  subject  at  all  today,  we  would  be  particularly 
grateful. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  opening 
statement.  I  am  just  interested  in  listening  to  Secretary 
Eagleburger.  Your  fame  has  preceded  you.  If  anything,  I  am  really 
concerned  in  finding  out,  maybe  you  can  enlighten  me  as  to  what 
has  driven  our  foreign  policy  in  the  past,  because  it  never  made 
sense  to  me  much  less  tne  people  that  I  represent,  maybe  because 
they  were  more  interested  in  what  happened  to  them  in  their  own 
particular  environment  and  more  worried  about  us  getting  involved 
in  situations  around  the  world  that  really  didn't  derive  anything 
for  us  as  citizens.  Maybe  it  made  somebody's  ego  feel  good,  and 
that  they  were  tough  and  powerful  and  strong  Americans.  But  it 
also  drove  the  picture  of  what  was  an  ugly  American  abroad. 

So  I  am  very  interested  in  listening  to  you  today.  And  that's 
probably  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Martinez.  Con- 
gressman Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want 
to  join  the  panel  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  witness,  Secretary 
Eagleburger,  who  has  had  a  very  long  and  distinguished  career  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation  in  the  State  Department  culminated  by  his  as- 
cension to  the  Secretary  of  State  position.  He  has  had  to  face  some 
of  the  most  difficult  and  most  vexing  problems  the  world  has  ever 
faced  in  that  position  and  in  his  previous  position  at  State  Depart- 
ment, and  nothing  has  been  more  elusive  for  all  of  the  world's  dip- 
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lomats  than  the  vexing  problem  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  I 
know  he  has  tried  and  done  his  level  best  to  try  to  provide  solu- 
tions and  to  try  to  mitigate  the  problems  there. 

Agree  or  disagree  with  Secretary  Eagleburger,  he  has  always 
tried  to  do  his  best  for  the  cause  of  peace,  and  I  know  he  has  al- 
ways had  an  open  door  policy  with  this  particular  member.  When- 
ever I  called  or  wanted  to  meet  to  discuss  a  certain  issue  or  a  cer- 
tain country  or  problem,  he  has  always  provided  ample  time  for  me 
to  make  my  case  and  I  have  always  appreciated  that  kind  of  open- 
ness. 

And,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  delighted  to  call  on  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  my  good 
friend  from  New  York,  Congressman  Gilman. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Lantos. 

Our  meeting  today  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  collective 
security  in  the  post-cold  war  world,  and  earlier  this  week  the  sub- 
committee's discussed  a  variety  of  issues  with  Rozanne  Ridgway, 
our  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe,  who  worked 
quite  closely  with  Secretary  Eagleburger. 

Our  witness  today,  of  course,  is  no  stranger  to  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  more  than  some  35  years  that  Lawrence  Eagleburger  has 
devoted  to  foreign  policy  and  to  public  service  his  reputation  for  sa- 
gacity, integrity  and  sincerity  have  preceded  him  in  the  State  De- 
partment, Capitol  Hill,  the  White  House  and  throughout  the  globe, 
culminating  with  his  appointment  by  President  Bush  as  Secretary 
of  State  late  last  year.  Larry  Eagleburger  has  served  our  Nation 
admirably  and  with  distinction,  something  that  we  all  recognize 
here  on  the  Hill. 

Among  his  many  appointments,  Larry  served  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  Henry  Kissinger  at  the  White  House,  as  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  under  President  Carter,  where  I  first  came  to  know  our 
former  Ambassador,  and  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  from  1989 
until  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  waning  days 
of  the  Bush  administration. 

Secretary  Eagleburger's  expertise  on  a  wide  variety  of  foreign 
policy  concerns  makes  him  an  excellent  source  of  advice  for  our 
committee,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  can  share  his  perspec- 
tives on  collective  security  in  the  post-cold  war  world  with  us 
today.  We  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  make  himself  available  for 
future  consultations. 

We  welcome  you,  Secretary  Eagleburger. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Gilman,  and  before  call- 
ing on  the  Secretary,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  subcommittee,  Dr.  Robert  King,  and  the  chief 
Republican  staffperson,  Mike  Ennis,  for  their  invaluable  work  in 
making  our  preparations. 

Secretary  Eagleburger,  whatever  written  statement  you  may 
have  will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  its  entirety.  You  should  pro- 
ceed anyway  you  choose. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  LAWRENCE  EAGLEBURGER, 
SENIOR  POLICY  ADVISOR,  BAKER,  WORTHINGTON  (FORMER 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE) 

Mr.  EAGLEBURGER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  nice  to  be  up  here  again  and  not  have  to  worry 
about  whether  what  I  say  gets  approval  anywhere  else  in  Washing- 
ton. I  should  also  tell  you  that  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement. 
Since  I  am  now  in  the  private  sector  I  didn't  have  anybody  to  write 
it  for  me.  So  you  are  just  going  to  have  to  bear  with  me  as  I  do 
a  little  stream  of  consciousness.  I  should  tell  you  that  decompres- 
sion is  a  difficult  thing.  The  first  day  after  I  got  out  of  office  I  went 
down  and  got  in  the  back  seat  of  my  car  and  waited  for  half  an 
hour  for  the  driver  to  show  up.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Could  you  pull  the  mike  a  little  closer 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lantos  [continuing].  To  you,  so  we  hear  your  thinking  out 
loud  more  clearly. 

CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  WORLD 

Mr.  EAGLEBURGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  touched  on  a  sub— you 
have  asked  me  to  discuss  here  today  a  subject  that  I  think  is  abso- 
lutely critical  as  we  Americans  think  about  where  we  are  going  in 
the  rest  of  this  century  and  into  the  next,  and  indeed  in  part  it 
touches  on  the  question  Mr.  Martinez  raised  here,  which  is  why  are 
we  engaged  in  the  world,  and  to  what  degree,  and  what  should  we 
be  doing.  And  I  have  to  start  with  about  30  seconds  to  a  minute 
of  philosophy  here,  if  I  can. 

It  is,  I  think,  important  for  us  all  to  realize  that  we  are  in  what 
I  would  describe  as  a  postrevolutionary  period,  and  if  you  look  at 
history  you  will  see  that  there  are  not  very  many  postrevolutionary 
periods  where  things  are  coherent  and  predictable,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely where  we  are.  The  revolution  which  led  to  the  collapse  of 
what  was  the  Soviet  Union  and,  indeed,  to  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
while  it  has  produced  a  whole  host  of  positive  things  that  we  can 
all  feel  grateful  for,  not  least  of  which  is  the  sword  of  nuclear  Ar- 
mageddon is  no  longer  over  our  heads  and  we  now  see  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  living  in  a  relatively  far  more  democratic  soci- 
ety than  they  lived  in,  and  we  see  the  hopes  for  reform  and  further 
democratization  in  Eastern  Europe  and  what  was  the  Soviet  Union 
as  something  that  is  proceeding  apace  and,  hopefully,  will  succeed, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  understand,  I  tnink,  that  with 
the  collapse  of  the  bipolar  world,  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  we  have 
also  seen  the  development  of  a  whole  host  of  instabilities  on  a  glob- 
al basis,  many  of  them  in  what  was  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  or  near 
there,  most  of  them  with  deep  historic  roots,  and  not  least  of  which, 
obviously,  is  the  Yugoslav  example,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
example  of  ethnic  hostility  that  is  deeply  rooted  in  history  leading 
to  inhumanities  that  we  probably  haven't  seen  since  the  close  of 
the  second  world  war,  and  that  is  not  something  that  is  going  to 
end  in  a  hurry. 

Those  kinds  of  instabilities  that,  as  I  say,  find  their  roots  in  500 
to  1,000  years  of  history,  which  were  largely  contained  in  the  pe- 
riod of  the  bipolar  confrontation  simply  because  both  superpowers 
knew  that  if  those  things  got  out  of  hand  they  could  lead  to  a  nu- 
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clear  holocaust.  And,  with  the  disappearance  now  of  one  of  those 
two  superpowers,  lots  of  things  are  up  for  grabs.  That  in  this  basi- 
cally sterile  period  from  1950  to  1990— nevertheless,  these  things 
were  contained.  They  are  now  coming  back  to  haunt  us. 

A  diplomat  of  the  early  years  of  this  century  or  the  end  of  the 
last  century  in  many  ways  would  understand  those  phenomenon 
better  indeed  than  most  of  us  do  because  they  had  to  live  with 
them  everyday,  and  we  are  back  being  seeing  history  begin  to  re- 
peat himself,  obviously  in  different  circumstances. 

But  instability  on  the  margins  at  least  is  something  that  will  be 
with  us  for  years  to  come,  and  while  it  does  not  threaten  the  begin- 
nings of  a  Third  World  war,  it  does  mean  that  we  are  going  to  see 
very  great  human  tragedies  continue  to  occur,  and  the  issue  is  how 
does  the  world  and  how  does  the  United  States  deal  with  those. 
And,  it  is  in  that  sense  that  it  seems  to  me  very  important  that 
we  begin  to  think  about  institution-building  or  amending  institu- 
tions that  can  begin  to  try  to  deal  with  those  problems,  and  let  me 
talk  briefly  about  two  of  them,  and  then  I  much  prefer  to  answer 
your  questions. 

EQUIPPING  THE  U.N.  FOR  A  LARGER  ROLE  IN  THE  POST-COLD  WAR 

WORLD 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  institutions  at  least  clearly  avail- 
able now  that  with  substantial  change,  amendment  could  become 
fundamentally  important  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  world 
I  think  we  are  going  to  see  for  some  years  to  come.  The  first  of 
these  obviously  is  the  United  Nations,  and  there  are  some  very  se- 
rious questions  about  this.  But  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  unless 
you  believe,  and  I  do  not,  that  the  United  States  can  be  the  police- 
man of  the  world  by  itself,  or  indeed  as  the  leader  of  a — if  you  want 
to  say  the  chief  of  police  with  a  number  of  other  policemen  falling 
along  in  our  wake,  then  you  have  got  to  look  for  other  institutions 
and  other  ways  to  begin  to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  problems. 

And  it  seems  to  me  the  obvious  first  case  is  the  United  Nations 
which  in  my  judgment  today  is  simply  not  organized  well  enough 
to  deal  with  tnese  kinds  of  questions,  but  which  can  be.  And  let  me 
say  at  the  beginning  here  that  I  personally  at  least  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Secretary  General,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  who  has 
gotten  a  lot  of  people  unhappy  because  he  has  views  of  his  own. 
But  here  is  a  man  I  think  uniquely  suited  to  help  bring  the  U.N. 
into  a  different  kind  of  structure  which  can  begin  to  deal  with 
these  kinds  of  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  if  we  are  going  to  develop  an  inter- 
national peacekeeping  and  indeed  peacemaking  force  it  must  be,  or 
at  least  the  most  obvious  answer  is  that  it  should  be  under  the 
United  Nations.  Now,  we  can  discuss  in  some  detail,  if  you  wish, 
how  it  ought  to  be  organized,  and  I  think  there  are  lots  of  argu- 
ments to  be  made  here,  one  of  which  I  would  state  clearly  at  the 
beginning  which  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  be,  at  least  at  this  stage,  prepared  to  commit  forces  to  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  or  peacemaking  operation  and  remove  them 
from  the  operational  control  of  the — either  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
or,  fundamentally,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  don't  think 
we  need  to  go  that  far. 
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But  I  do  think  it  is  very  clear  that  what  we  do  need  to  do  is 
member  states  need  to  begin  to  earmark  forces  which  could  be  used 
by  the  U.N.  in  the  event  of  a  case  where  we  need  to  put  in  peace- 
keeping forces.  They  need  to  begin  to  train  together.  We  need  to 
begin  to  look  hard  at  command  and  control  systems  within  the 
U.N.  which  could  be  put  into  effect  if  and  when  those  forces  are  put 
into  operation.  And  fundamentally,  I  think  it  is  critical  that  we 
begin  to  establish  a  separate  account  in  the  U.N.  to  finance  these 
kinds  of  operations. 

I  can  tell  you  of  my  own  experience  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
of  trying  to  find  the  money  at  the  last  minute  to  deal  with  Cam- 
bodian operations  or  in  Somalia  or  wherever  it  might  be,  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  we  ought  not  have  to  make  those  kinds  of 
judgments  at  the  last  minute,  pull  money  from  some  other  account. 
There  ought  to  be  a  separate  account  in  the  U.N.  to  which  each  of 
the  member  states  contribute,  which  is  available  to  the  Secretary 
General  to  be  used  to  finance  these  kinds  of  operations  if  and  when 
the  Security  Council  decides  they  should  be  initiated. 

It  is  also  very  clear  at  this  stage  that  the  U.N.  in  terms  of  its 
organizational  structure  is  not  capable  of  managing  this  kind  of  an 
operation.  I  remember  talking  with  the  Secretary  General  in  New 
York  when  we  were  first  contemplating  the  Somalia  operation  and 
having  him  describe  to  me  how  many  planners  he  had  and  how 
tied  up  they  were  with  dealing  with — I  think  he  said  he  had  some- 
thing like  20  planners  altogether,  and  here  they  were  supposed  to 
be  trying  to  plan  operations  in  Cambodia  and  in  Somalia  and  in 
Yugoslavia,  and  they  were  simply  overwhelmed. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  support  of  the  Secretary  General  in  terms  of  putting  to- 
gether the  right  kind  of  an  establishment  within  the  U.N.  that  can 
begin  to  develop  the  structure  for  both  the  planning  and  the  oper- 
ation of  peacekeeping  operations,  and  I  must  now  go  on.  I  think  at 
some  point  the  U.N.  is  going  to  have  to  take  on  the  task  of  peace- 
making as  well  as  peacekeeping. 

U.N.  SHOULD  UNDERTAKE  PEACEMAKING  IN  ADDITION  TO 

PEACEKEEPING 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  now  is  that  the  U.N.  basically 
goes  into  these  cases  only  after  peace  has  been  brought  back  on  the 
ground,  or  at  least  there  is  some  hope  that  there  will  be  a  peaceful 
settlement,  and  the  U.N.'s  role  is  largely  to  assure  that  the  peace 
is  kept.  What  we  see  in  a  Yugoslav  case,  for  example,  is  that  you 
can't  put  peacekeeping  forces  into  a  situation  in  which  indeed  there 
is  no  peace,  and  the  question  then  becomes  whether  under  certain 
circumstances  approved  by  the  Security  Council  the  U.N.  ought  not 
have  available  to  it  the  means  to  bring  peace  to  and  enforce  peace 
in  those  areas,  which  now  are  in  conflict. 

Again,  this  is  a  major  step,  but  it  is  one  I  think  we  need  to  begin 
to  think  hard  about,  is  whether  the  U.N.  does  not  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  this  role  on  as  well.  Now,  again  a  great  deal  of  plan- 
ning would  be  necessary.  A  great  deal  of  fundamental  change  in 
the  structures  within  the  U.N.  And  frankly,  a  great  deal  of  think- 
ing through  ourselves  and  other  contributing  nations  as  well  just 
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how  far  we  are  prepared  to  let  the  Secretary  General  and  the  U.N. 
go  in  these  kinds  of  operations. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  as  long  as  the  Security  Council 
has  the  final  word  on  whether  or  not  these  forces  would  be  used 
we  have  a  veto  and  therefore  we  have  a  substantial  degree  of  secu- 
rity that  these  operations  would  not  be  undertaken  if  we  did  not 
agree  with  them. 

I  should  say  one  other  thing  with  regard  to  this.  The  U.N.  it 
seems  to  me  in  today's  world  makes  good  sense  as  a  locus  for  these 
kinds  of  operations.  But  I  need  to  warn  you  of  one  thing,  which  is 
that  as  long  as  the  U.N.  is  subject  to  a  veto,  not  only  ours,  but  that 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  Russia,  we  need  to  understand 
that  there  are  likely  to  be  limits  as  to  how  far  these  forces  can  be 
used.  And  if,  God  forbid,  reform  fails  in  Russia  and  we  find  the 
Russians  back  in  the  hands  of  nationalists  of  an  ilk  that  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  would  applaud  we  will  again  face  the  kind  of  stale- 
mate in  the  U.N.  that  was  so  much  characteristic  of  the  cold  war 
period. 

So  there  are  some  things  that  need  to  be  thought  about  and  con- 
sidered even  in  terms  of  looking  toward  the  U.N.  to  do  more,  and 
this  question  of  the  veto  is  one.  I  will  say  as  one,  and  I  don't  have 
the  answer  to  how  you  do  it,  but  I  will  say  as  well  oyer  time  it 
seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  Security  Council  is  going  to  have 
to  be  reformed.  We  cannot  I  think  watch — expect  the  Japanese  or, 
indeed,  the  Germans  and  a  number  of  other  states  to  be  as  in- 
volved in  these  kinds  of  generations  in  the  U.N.  as  we  would  want 
them  to  be  if  there  is  not  some  way  to  represent  them  or  their  in- 
terests on  the  Security  Council. 

Security  Council  reform  over  time  I  think  is  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential.  How  it  would  be  managed  is  beyond  me  at  this 
stage  because  it  will  be  very  difficult.  But  I  want  to  end  here  with 
regard  to  the  U.N.  by  making  the  point  that  we  cannot  exclude 
over  time  the  Japanese  from  a  role  in  this  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making operation.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  have  to  provide  forces, 
but  I  am  saying  that  certainly  at  least  in  terms  of  financing,  sub- 
stantial financing  for  these  kinds  of  operations,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  to  the  Japanese  and  to  the  EC  to  be  substantially 
greater  contributors  than  is  now  the  case.  The  United  States 
should  not  have  to  bear,  I  think,  the  proportion  that  we  now  are 
called  upon  to  bear  of  financing  U.N.  operations  when  the  Japanese 
and  the  EC  as  such  are  becoming  every  day  wealthier.  I  think  we 
need  to  begin  to  talk  about  their  putting  more  money  into  these 
kinds  of  operations. 

NATO'S  ROLE  IN  THE  POST-COLD  WAR  WORLD 

Let  me  talk  very  briefly  about  one  other  institution  that  can  be 
of  use,  and  that  is  NATO.  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  we  should 
expect  NATO  to  transform  itself  into  an  organization  that  can  send 
troops  to  Indonesia  or  Bhutan  or  someplace  like  that.  I  do,  how- 
ever, believe  we  are  missing  an  opportunity  if  we  do  not  push 
NATO,  despite  the  objections  that  are  often  voiced  in  a  voice  with 
a  French  accent,  about  using  NATO  in  Europe.  It  is  indeed  a  trag- 
edy that  in  Yugoslavia  we  see  the  kind  of  events  taking  place  and 
NATO  has  to  stand  back  from  that.  This  is  fundamentally  a  Euro- 
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pean  security  concern.  It  is  clear  that  NATO  as  the  instrument  for 
opposing  Soviet  aggression  is  no  longer  relevant.  That  does  not 
mean  that  NATO  is  not  relevant.  It  has  a  role  to  play  in  protecting 
the  peace  in  Europe.  It  ought  to  be  able  to  play  that  role,  and 
Yugoslavia  is  a  classic  case  of  where  it  should  be  able  to  be  called 
upon.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  where  if  indeed  instability  develops  NATO  also 
could  be  used,  and  it  isn't. 

NEED  FOR  MORE  EQUITABLE  BURDEN  SHARING  AMONG  WESTERN 

ALLB3S 

One  of  the  things  I  think  that  is  fundamental,  and  I  come  out 
of  the  last  4  years  feeling  very  strongly  about  this  is  until  we 
change  the  structures  the  United  States  almost  inevitably  is  going 
to  be  drawn  in  as  the  leader  of  a  coalition  to  try  to  deal  with  a  par- 
ticular problem.  In  the  long  run  I  think  that  is  unhealthy.  In  the 
long  run  I  don't  think  the  American  people  are  going  to  support  it, 
and  I  certainly  would  not  myself.  I  do  not  think  that  the  United 
States  can  be  expected  for  the  next  decade  to  be  the  primary  con- 
tributor financially  and  in  terms  of  manpower  to  trying  to  deal 
with  the  kinds  of  situations  we  are  going  to  see  develop  or  already 
have  seen  develop.  This  is  an  international  responsibility.  The 
United  States  ought  to  be  in  the  lead  in  terms,  perhaps,  of  bringing 
these  coalitions  together  and  arguing  within  the  U.N.  on  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese 
at  least  be  brought  more  intimately  into  these  kinds  of  decisions 
and  these  kinds  of  operations,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  as  well 
that  if  we  can  bring  the  Russians  in  in  a  cooperative  way  that  also 
makes  great  sense. 

I  wanted  on,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let's  go  to  the  questions.  My  fun- 
damental point  is  you  have  got  a  hearing  on  the  right  question.  It 
is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  thought  to  develop  the  kinds  of  institutions 
that  are  going  to  be  necessary  to  deal  with  what  I  think  is  going 
to  be  a  very  messy  world  over  the  course  of  the  next  several  dec- 
ades. To  me  there  are  two  institutions  readily  available  with  sub- 
stantial amendment  and  change  that  could  play  important  roles 
here.  They  probably  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  but  certainly 
those  two  occur  to  me. 

But  the  fundamental  question  is  we  have  got  to  change  the  way 
we  think  about  and  deal  with  the  kinds  of  instabilities  we  are 
going  to  see.  We  went  into  the  20th  century — the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century  was  in  many  ways  one  of  the  worse  50  years  in 
human  history.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  first  50  years  of  the  21st 
century  repeating  the  kinds  of  mistakes  we  made  as  we  moved  into 
this  century. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AMERICAN-FRENCH  DISAGREEMENT  OVER  NATO'S  ROLE 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Let  me  begin 
with  what  you  dealt  with  in  the  last  couple  of  minutes.  This  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  has  a  lead  story  with  the  following  headline 
and  the  following  opening  paragraph: 
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"U.S.  Is  Urging  NATO  to  Prepare  Force  for  Duty  in  Bosnia. 
France  Blocks  Planning.  Paris  wants  command  by  U.N.  Size  of  unit 
is  estimated  at  50,000  to  100,000"  And  the  opening  paragraph  goes 
as  follows: 

'The  United  States  is  urging  its  allies  to  start  preparing  an 
international  force  that  is  expected  to  exceed  50,000  troops  which 
would  be  sent  to  Bosnia  immediately  after  a  peace  settlement 
there,  diplomats  and  military  officials  said  today.  But  planning  for 
the  force  which  could  include  up  to  20,000  American  troops  is  being 
hampered  by  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  France  over 
who  would  command  it.  Members  of  NATO  met  in  Brussels  today 
to  consider  a  U.S.  proposal  to  begin  formal  military  planning  for  a 
peace  force,  but  the  idea  was  blocked  by  the  French  who  objected 
to  the  American  suggestion  which  would  put  the  operation  under 
a  NATO  command.  NATO  military  planners  have' — well,  let  me 
just  stop  you  here. 

The  French  apparently  prefer  a  U.N.  command.  We  prefer  a 
NATO  command.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  to  anybody  who  is  aware 
of  the  realities  in  terms  of  military  capabilities  in  Europe  that 
there  are  no  U.N.  military  capabilities  in  Europe,  but  there  is  the 
greatest  military  alliance  in  human  history — NATO.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  us  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  NATO  should  have 
been  involved  in  deterring  aggression  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
that  NATO  should  have  been  involved  quite  some  time  ago  to  mini- 
mize the  bloodbath  and  the  ethnic  cleansing  which  has  been  going 
on. 

What  is  your  view  of  using  NATO  or  using  the  U.N.  as  a  peace- 
enforcing  mechanism  should  the  current  negotiations  result  in  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  obviously,  whether  you  use  the  U.N.  or 
NATO  depends  on  the  particular  case.  If  we  are  talking  about  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  I  think  that  NATO  makes  great  good  sense,  be- 
yond which  if  the  U.N.  were  to  become  involved  or  even  to  the  de- 
gree it  is  involved  they  are  going  to  have  to  depend  upon  NATO- 
provided  communications,  logistics  support,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  there.  They  have  to  use  it.  I  don't  care  if  it  is  under  a  U.N. 
flag  or  under  a  NATO  flag.  But  that  article  should  not  surprise 
anybody.  We  have,  in  the  past,  when  we  were  in  office  we  raised 
the  subject  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  the  French,  by  and 
large,  blocked  it.  And  I  think  you  need  to  understand  why  this  hap- 
pens. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  view  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  frankly,  between  France  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  NATO  alliance.  By  and  large,  the 
French  for  reasons  that  if  you  are  French  you  well  understand,  and 
if  you  are  not  French  you  won't  understand,  have  for  a  long  time 
been  very  reluctant  with  regard  to  giving  new  life,  new  strength  to 
the  NATO  alliance. 

A  good  many  would  love  to  see  the  United  States  with  50,000 
U.S.  forces  floating  around  in  ships  out  of  sight  in  the  Atlantic 
available  to  be  brought  in  if  and  when  there  is  a  need  for  them, 
but  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  until  such  time.  The  French  look  much 
more  toward  the  development  of  the  Western  European  union,  the 
military  side  of  that.  They  look  much  more  toward  trying  to  build 
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a  European  force.  I  understand  their  reasons  for  this  which  are 
fundamentally  nationalist,  fundamentally  European,  and  to  some 
degree  from  the  days  of  de  Gaulle  believing  that  in  the  end,  put 
to  the  test  the  United  States  would  not  pass  the  test  if  there  were 
a  major  crisis,  and  the  Europeans  would  nave  to  defend  themselves 
anyway.  That  is  in  their  psyche. 

NATO  IS  STILL  RELEVANT  IN  THE  POST- COLD  WAR  WORLD 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  alliance  feels  quite  differently.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  understand  that  NATO  in  its  old  formation 
and  its  old  rationale  is  in  fact  not  as  relevant  as  it  once  was.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  the  Soviet  Union.  Things  have  changed. 
That  does  not  mean  that  having  created  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  kind  of  alliance  we  did  in  Europe  that  we  should  lightly  throw 
it  away.  It  provides  tremendous  assets  precisely  from  the  beginning 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  problems  we  are  now  seeing  in  the 
Balkans,  for  example.  And  I  think  the  United  States  should  push 
hard,  and  as  hard  as  it  can  to  assure  that  NATO  has  a  role  to  play 
here.  What  possible  argument  is  there  against  using  an  alliance 
which  has  spent  50  years  developing  the  logistical  support,  the 
command  and  communications  support,  and  the  military  forces 
that  are  available  to  it. 

Now,  not  to  use  it  to  assure  stability  on  the  European  continent, 
which  is  the  more  fundamental  reason  it  was  there  in  the  first 
place,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  great  mistake.  And,  from  a  strictly  U.S. 
point  of  view  let  me  say,  if  you  care,  as  I  do  at  least,  about  continu- 
ing the  kinds  of  institutional  links  that  have  linked  the  United 
States  to  Europe  over  the  past  50  years,  then  you  want  to  see  this 
institution  continue  to  be  healthy  and  to  be  of  use. 

Now,  there  is  a  point,  and  it  is  a  serious  point  that  is  going  to 
have  to  be  asked  in  all  of  these  questions,  which  is  the  degree  to 
which  U.S.  forces  ought  to  be  used,  whether  it  is  a  NATO  operation 
or  a  U.N.  operation,  and  there  the  debate  ought  to  be  on  the  spe- 
cific issues.  And  I  would  be  one  of  those  who  would  argue  fairly 
strenuously  that  the  U.S.  component  on  the  ground  ought  to  be  a 
small  as  possible,  and  there  are  reasons  for  that  which  we  can  dis- 
cuss. But  I  do  think  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to  be  overwhelmingly 
present  on  the  ground,  our  NATO  allies  need  to  contribute. 

But  one  thing  Somalia  should  have  taught  us  is  that,  there  is 
only  one  country  really  in  the  world,  particularly  if  you  get  outside 
the  European  Continent,  that  is  capable  of  the  kind  of  logistics  and 
communications  support  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  carry  on 
those  kinds  of  operations,  and  that  is  the  United  States.  And,  it 
seems  to  me  in  almost  all  of  these  operations  where  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  prepared  to  contribute,  and  heavily,  is  in  fact 
in  transporting  the  troops,  supplying  the  troops,  command  and 
communications  and  control.  Those  are  the  areas  where  nobody  can 
do  it  but  us,  frankly. 

ROLE  OF  GERMANS  AND  JAPAN  IN  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  touched  briefly  on  the  need  as 
you  see  it  to  have  Japan  more  heavily  involved  in  international 
peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace  enforcement  operations,  and  you 
made  the  point  that  this  should  at  least  be  financial,  if  not  phys- 
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ical.  I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  that  it  should  also  be  physical,  and 
I  wonder  if  you  would  react  to  the  following  notion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  given  historical  burdens  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  certain  nations  simply  cannot  physically  participate 
given  their  recent  history  there.  But  I  certainly  don  t  see,  for  in- 
stance, any  limitation  on  the  use  of  Japanese  forces  in  peace  en- 
forcement in  Yugoslavia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  inverse 
geographic  relationship  often  between  the  kinds  of  forces  that  could 
properly  be  used,  because  if  they  have  no  history,  then  they  can 
come  in  as  bona  fide  neutrals,  as  nations  that  don't  carry  any  nega- 
tive historical  baggage. 

Don't  you  think  that  a  powerful  nation  like  Japan  with  great  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  by  now  a  fairly  sizable  military  establish- 
ment, should  also  participate  in  a  physical  sense  if  it  aspires  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Security  Council? 

I  realize  that  they  are  participating  in  a  minimal  sense  in  Cam- 
bodia, but  that  is  more  of  a  token  participation.  Moreover,  they 
have  a  self-imposed  limitation  that  they  won't  fight.  They  will 
merely  engage  in  logistical  support.  Don't  you  think  that  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese  half  a  century  after  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war  now  have  to  assume  full  responsibility  as  major  na- 
tions globally  in  peacemaking,  peacekeeping,  and  peace  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  abstract  the  answer  is 
yes.  But  I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  the  Chinese  or  the  Malaysians 
or  the  Indonesians  in  the  Pacific  whether  they  felt  that  the  Japa- 
nese military  establishment  should  be  developed,  built  up  so  that 
the  Japanese  could  carry  on  these  kinds  of  operations,  they  might 
have  a  different  view.  In  other  words,  and  certainly  the  division  of 
German  troops  enforcing  a  peace  settlement  in  Yugoslavia  even  50 
years  after  the  war 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  not  suggesting  Germans  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No.  No.  I  know  you  are  not.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  there  is  still  some  history  that  is  going  to  have 
to  be  lived  down  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe.  Having  said  that  the 
fundamental  answer  is  yes. 

I  put  more  weight  on  what  the  Japanese  have  agreed  to  do  in 
Cambodia,  not  because  I  think  it  is  enough,  but  because  it  was  a 
tough  step  for  them  politically.  They  have  taken  it.  In  both  the 
German  case  and  the  Japanese  case,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
some  change  in  their  constitutions  if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  these  things.  And,  in  at  least  one  case  we  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  writing  the  constitution. 

The  fundamental  answer  to  your  question  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  yes,  I  do  think  they  ought  to  be  participating  phys- 
ically as  well  as  monetarily.  I  will  take  the  money  until  the  time 
comes  that  the  other  is  possible.  I  think  we  must  help  them  move 
in  that  direction.  I  do  think,  and,  in  fact,  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister has  made  it  clear  he  believes  the  German  constitution  ought 
to  be  changed  to  permit  use  of  German  forces  outside  the  area. 

It  is  coming  to  come.  It  has  to  come.  It  will  take  some  time,  I 
think,  before  it  is  acceptable  to  a  lot  of  the  neighbors  of  Japan  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Nevertheless,  the  answer  to  your 
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question  still  is  yes,  and  we  ought  to  be  doing  what  we  can  to  move 
them  in  that  direction. 

But  they  also  need  to  be  contributing  more  financially  than  is 
now  the  case. 

RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  subcommittee  is  planning  hear- 
ings on  the  restructuring  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  the  near 
future.  May  I  ask  your  view  in  terms  of  German,  Japanese,  pos- 
sibly Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  other  participation — were  these  countries 
or  any  of  them  permitted  as  permanent  members  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  would  you  recommend  that  they  be  admitted  without 
a  veto  right? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Probably.  I  hadn't  really  thought  about  it 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  to  be  careful  of  several 
things,  one  of  which  is  the  Security  Council  should  not  be — can't 
be  an  awful  lot  larger  than  it  is  or  it  is  going  to  become  unwieldy, 
which  makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  figure  out  how  you  are  going 
to  accomplish  the  reforms,  because,  for  example,  I  happen  to  think 
Germany  should  be  on  the  Security  Council.  I  happen  to  think 
Japan  should  be  on  the  Security  Council.  Probably  the  idea  of  with- 
out a  veto  makes  good  sense,  but  then  you  look  around  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  they  say,  Well,  you've  got  the  British,  you've  got  the 
French,  you've  got  the  Germans  from  Europe,  does  this  make 
sense?  No.  Brazil,  India — you've  got  a  list  as  long  as  my  arm  of 
other  countries  that  are  going  to  say  that  they  rightfully  belong  on 
the  Security  Council,  and  probably  a  number  of  them  have  a  legiti- 
mate claim. 

The  point  I  would  make  here  is  that  reform  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil is  going  to  be  a  monstrous  task,  because  it  runs  into  these  kinds 
of  questions.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
begin  the  process  of  thinking  through  reform  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

And  your  question  about  membership  without  veto  probably  is, 
in  fact,  a  pretty  good  one.  I  haven't  really  thought — I  am  giving  you 
an  off-the-top-of-my-head  answer,  but  I  think  that  probably  makes 
good  sense. 

WESTERN  AID  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  My  last  question  on  this  round  will  relate  to  Russia. 
As  we  are  meeting,  Mr.  Secretary,  Yeltsin  is  fighting  for  his  life  in 
Moscow.  It  is  the  view  of  some  of  us  at  least  that  the  West  has 
made  a  very  serious  mistake  in  not  recognizing  that  this  historic 
change  from  a  centralized  dictatorship  to  a  democratic  market 
economy  would  have  had  to  be  lubricated  by  the  West  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than,  in  fact,  it  was. 

To  assume  that  you  can  transform  the  Soviet  system  into  a  mar- 
ket-oriented democracy  without  assistance,  to  me  seems  absurd. 
And  the  West,  which  last  year  promised  some  $24  billion  worth  of 
assistance  in  various  forms,  really  has  not  delivered  more  than  a 
fraction  of  that,  which  among  other  things  means  that  today 
Yeltsin,  who  is  certainly  not  the  only  democratic  element,  but  the 
only  democratic  element  in  power,  is  in  the  process  of  confronting 
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a  reactionary,  Communist-oriented  parliament  which  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  stripping  him  of  effective  power. 

How  do  you  see  we  can  rectify  the  mistakes  of  recent  times,  and 
do  you  agree  with  former  President  Nixon  that  aid  to  Russia 
should  be  absolutely  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  priorities  as  I  take  it 
President  Clinton  is  expecting  to  do  during  this  forthcoming  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Yeltsin  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  having 
been  accused  of  hanging  on  with  Gorbachev  too  long,  I  will  now  say 
I  think  we  need  to  understand  that  Yeltsin  is  reforming  Russia. 

I  agree  with  you  there  are  other  reformers.  But,  if  Yeltsin  is  de- 
feated, the  hopes  for  reform  in  Russia  are  fundamentally  defeated 
as  well.  He  is  in  a  rough  patch  now.  I  am  still  optimistic  about  his 
ability  to  survive  in  competition  with  what  you  have  yourself  said, 
and  I  thoroughly  agree,  is  a  totally  unrepresentative  parliament, 
and  everybody  forgets  that.  This  is  a  bunch  of — to  a  large  degree, 
this  is  a  buncn  of  time-serving  bureaucrats  who  came  into  that  par- 
liament at  an  earlier  time  and  they  are  not  representative. 

Having  said  that,  while  I  think  Yeltsin  will  survive,  and,  Lord 
knows,  we  must  all  pray  that  he  survives,  the  danger  I  think  at 
this  stage  is  whether  he  will  be,  his  powers  will  have  been  dimin- 
ished to  a  degree  that  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to 
carry  forward  the  process  of  reform.  Reform  has  to  succeed  in  Rus- 
sia. 

That  leads  me  therefore  to  say  in  answer  to  your  question,  yes, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  a  qualified  yes.  Yes  in  terms  of  Russia  and  aid 
are  the  most  important — thought  to  be  the  most  important  things 
on  our  agenda,  foreign  policy  agenda.  I  agree  with  that.  And  I 
agree  with  President  Nixon  in  that  regard. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  to  understand  what  we  mean 
by  aid.  I  have  believed  from  the  beginning  that  you  could  dump  $50 
billion  into  Russia  tomorrow  morning  and  it  will  go  down  the  tube, 
the  way  we  did  with  Poland  in  the  seventies.  We  put  billions  into 
Poland,  but  in  a  system  that  was  so  corrupt  and  so  useless  that  it 
went  right  down  the  tube  and  you  never  saw  any  change. 

DEBT  RESCHEDULING 

We  must  be  careful  therefore  in  how  we  assist  the  Russians.  And 
yes,  money  is  needed,  more  than  we  have  been  able  to  provide.  But 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  believe  that  the  sine  qua  non  is  some 
huge  amount  of  money.  What  is  also  needed,  badly  needed  and 
where  we  ought  to  be  moving  hard  is  on  debt  rescheduling.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  not  be  able  to  ship  them  CCC  food  because  they 
can't  pay  back  the  CCC  credits  at  this  point. 

But  under  the  law,  as  I  think  you  know,  we  don't  have  any 
choice.  We  need  to  figure  out  ways  to  reschedule  their  debt.  We 
need  to  be  working  as  hard  as  we  can  to  provide  all  we  can  in  the 
way  of  technical  assistance,  whether  it  is  in  how  you  build  a  mar- 
ket economy,  how  it  is  you  put  together  a  private  bank — you  can 
go  through  a  long  list,  and  that  does  not  lead  to  return  quickly,  but 
in  terms  of  the  fundamentals  of  reform  it  is  absolutely  critical.  So, 
yes,  I  believe  we  need  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  monetary  assist- 
ance. Yes,  I  believe  Russia  ought  to  be  at  the  top  of  our  priority 
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list.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be  fairly  sophisticated  as  we  talk  about 
what  assistance  means,  and  it  doesn't  just  mean  dollars. 

It  means  a  number  of  other  things,  which  to  me  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  is  a  fast  move  on  debt  rescheduling  to  get  that  burden 
off  their  backs  for  the  moment.  Because  in  the  end,  if  Yeltsin  fails 
and  reform  fails  in  Russia,  it  isn't  that  we  will  face  the  Soviet 
Union  again,  but  it  is  that  we  will  face  a  fundamentally  different 
road  map  in  Europe,  and  it  will  apply  in  things  like  the  U.N.  and 
a  number  of  other  cases,  and  we  will  be  facing  again  an  authoritar- 
ian system  which  does  not  wish  us  well. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Doesn't  it  mean  that  if  they  fail  to  provide  this  care- 
fully circumscribed  aid  we  may  have  to  increase  our  defense  budget 
10  times 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Probably. 

Mr.  Lantos  [continuing].  As  much  as  this  aid  would  cost  us? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Prooably. 

Mr.  Lantos.  A  hundred  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes.  Because  one  of  the  things  I  think  you 
can — almost  certainly  predict  out  of  a  failed  Russian  reform  and  a 
return  to  nationalist,  anti-Semitic,  you  name  it — a  regime  that  will 
be  nationalist,  anti-Semitic,  and  I  can  go  through  a  long  list  of 
other  unpleasant 

Mr.  Lantos.  Expansionist. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Expansionist.  One  of  the  first  things  you  can 
predict  is  that  indeed  the  departure  of  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Kazakh,  those — parts  of  those  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
will  be  under  intense  pressure  from  that  Russian,  that  changed 
Russian  regime  to  be  brought  back  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that 
is  going  to  be  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Gilman. 

COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGE  OF  KEY  EUROPEAN  REGIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  certainly  given 
us  a  lot  of  food  for  thought,  Secretary  Eagleburger.  You  mentioned 
the  U.N.  role.  You  mentioned  the  NATO  role.  How  do  we  put  to- 
gether the  U.N.,  the  NATO,  CSCE,  WEU,  European  Community, 
North  Atlantic  Alliance?  Where  do  they  all  fit  in  this  big  picture 
of  what  we  should  be  doing  in  the  European  theater. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Mr.  Gilman,  you  have  asked  a  question  I 
can't  answer,  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  done  that.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  you  have  raised  a  very  good  point,  and  that 
is,  there  is  a  proliferation  of  these  institutions.  And  the  reason  I 
focused  on  the  U.N.  and  NATO  is  because  one  way  or  another  they 
can  have  divisions,  and  they  can  manage  divisions,  you  know,  mili- 
tary operations,  which  I  think  clearly  are  going  to  be  a  part  of  the 
scene  in  the  next  years. 

The  CSC  fundamentally  has  a  role  to  play,  yes.  It  is  in  dispute 
resolution  when  it  can  effectively  do  so.  But  clearly  in  a  case  like 
the  Yugoslav  situation  CSCE  simply  is  not  capable  of  managing 
that  crisis — that  kind  of  a  problem.  But  there  are  too  many  institu- 
tions. They  need  to  be  coordinated  one  way  or  another. 

I  can't  give  you  the  answer  at  this  stage.  What  I  can  tell  you  is 
I  think  if  we  begin  to  focus  our  energies  on  one  or  two  or  three, 
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and  I  don't  mean  to  exclude  CSCE,  I  think  it  is  important.  But,  if 
we  begin  to  focus  our  energies  on  those  three  or  four  institutions 
and  find  ways  in  which  they  can  play  a  more  effective  role,  then 
I  think  you  can  begin  to  think  about  how  the  other  institutions  can 
feed  into  this. 

Now,  WEU,  for  example,  in  the  abstract  every  American  ought 
to  want  to  see  the  West  Europeans  develop  an  effective,  coordi- 
nated military  capability,  and  that  may  be  the  WEU.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  now  what  we  find  is,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  French — 
I  don't  want  to  be  unfair  to  them,  but  at  least  it  appears  to  me  to 
be,  with  regard  to  the  French,  that  what  they  see  is  the  building 
of  the  WEU  in  opposition  of  the  strengthening  or  the  maintenance 
of  NATO,  and  I  think  that  is  foolish.  It  is  certainly  foolish  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  I  think. 

WEU  is  not  necessarily  an  alternative  to  NATO.  It  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  over  time  a  more  effective  structuring  of  the  European 
part  of  NATO.  But  at  this  stage  I  can't  give  you  a  suggestion  on 
now  we  get  there,  particularly  if  the  French  object  to  all  of  that. 

But  you  have  made  a  good  point,  one  that  I  cannot  at  this  stage 
thoroughly  answer.  That  is,  there  is  a  proliferation  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Is  there  a  role 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  They  do  need  to  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Is  there  a  role  for  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  in  all 
of  this? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  certainly  NATO — absolutely.  I  said  I 
think  that  we  must  find  ways  to  overcome  French  objections  to 
using  NATO  in  cases  like  the  former  Yugoslavia.  I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  be  trying  to  get  NATO  to  take  care  of  Afghanistan  or 
something,  but,  you  know,  it  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  Euro- 
pean Continent.  But  NATO  ought  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for 
maintaining  stability  on  the  European  Continent  at  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  a  former  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia.  You  are  really  an  expert — our  Nation's  expert  on  Yugo- 
slavia. 

AMERICAN  OPTIONS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  wouldn't  agree 
with  that,  but  that  is 

Mr.  Gilman.  What  do  you  recommend  with  regard  to  Yugoslavia? 
We  are  now  beginning  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  ground  troops 
over  there,  and,  of  course,  our  Nation — I  think  most  of  the  people 
in  our  Nation  are  not  favorable  to  any  direct  involvement  on  the 
ground  by  our  own  troops.  What  are  your  recommendations? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  have — Mr.  Gilman,  I  have  to  preface  all  of 
this  by  saying  that  you  are  looking  at  a  fellow  who  spent  4  years 
trying  to  deal  with  it,  and  it  is  fairly  obvious  I  wasn't  successful. 
So  you  can  take  my  advice  with  whatever  grain  of  salt  you  want. 

To  some  great  degree  I  look  upon  what  has  happened  in  Yugo- 
slavia as  a  Greek  tragedy — predictable  from  the  beginning  and  al- 
most inevitable.  I  know  the  chairman  doesn't  agree  with  me  on  all 
of  this,  but  that  is — at  this  point  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

I  do  not  have  an  answer.  I  have  a  lot  of  negatives  with  regard 
to  the  former  Yugoslavia.  I  don't  have  an  answer  to  the  problem 
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at  this  stage.  Clearly  we  didn't — I  didn't  have  for  the  last  4  years. 
I  think,  frankly,  with  all  of  the  warts  that  it  may  have  on  it,  the 
Vance-Owen  plan,  if  it  can  be  made  to — if  it  can  be  brought  to  be 
agreed  by  the  parties,  is  the  best  hope  of  trying  to  bring  some 
peace  to  that  troubled  region. 

I  need  to  say  to  you  at  the  same  time  that  I  think  it  is  legitimate 
to  say,  Well,  you  have  the  Vance-Owen  plan.  Let's  assume  it  is  ac- 
cepted. What  guarantee  is  there  that  the  parties  will  follow  it  and 
carry  it  out,  and  that  is  a  very  good  question  and  I  can't  give  you 
a  very  positive  answer  in  that  regard  either.  You  could  well  get 
agreement  to  the  plan  and  then  on  the  basis  of  the  past  history  of 
the  last  several  years  in  which  everybody  has  lied  at  one  point  or 
another  you  could  find  that  they  are  back  at  each  other. 

I  personally  am  of  the  view  that  we  must  be  very,  very  careful 
about  putting  troops  on  the  ground  in  Yugoslavia.  Now,  I  know  no- 
body has  suggested  that  as  the  answer  to  the  problem  at  this  stage, 
but  what  I  worry  about  is  incrementalism,  which  starts  out  by  you 
do  x  and  that  doesn't  solve  it,  so  you  move  to  y  and  then  you  move 
toz. 

This  is  not  a  copout,  the  way  I  say  that.  But  it  is  a  European 
problem  as  well  as  it  is  our  problem.  The  Europeans  have  failed 
to  solve  it.  We  have  failed  to  solve  it.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
some  months  yet  at  a  minimum  of  negotiations,  even  that  may  not 
work.  But  moving  from  there  to  the  use  of  force  against  the  parties 
or  against  the  Serbs  should  be  undertaken  only  after  the  most 
careful  consideration,  and  we  must  be  very  careful  with  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  component  if  and  when  there  is  a  peace  settle- 
ment or  if  there  isn't. 

And  again,  my  own  view  of  this  is  that  the  United  States  is  best 
equipped  to  provide  logistics  support,  supply  support,  communica- 
tions. Large  numbers  of  U.S.  combat  troops  on  the  ground  in  what 
was  Yugoslavia  is  not  something  I  would  be  very  enthusiastic 
about. 

I  don't  have  an  answer  to  the  problem.  That  may  be  a  failing  on 
my  part.  It  may  also  be  that  we  are  seeing  a  case  in  which  there 
simply  is  no  answer  at  this  stage,  and  we  are  going  to  find  some 
others  like  that  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  find  new  ways 
to  deal  with  them. 

EFFICACY  OF  AIRDROPS  OVER  BOSNIA 

Mr.  GlLMAN.  How  do  you  feel  about  our  airdrops  over  there,  our 
humanitarian  assistance? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  I  am  not  here  to  rain  on  the  new  ad- 
ministration's parade.  They  inherited  a  tough  situation.  I  think 
they  are  trying,  and  I  don't  have  any  particular  objection  to  the  air- 
drops as  long  as  it  is  not  the  beginnings  of  incrementalism.  They 
are  honestly  trying  to  deal  with  a  terribly  difficult  situation  in 
which  people  are  starting  to  death.  How  effective  it  will  be?  We  will 
have  to  see  as  time  goes  on,  but  I  can't  blame  them  for  trying. 

Mr.  Gilman.  I  appreciate  your  views.  Just  one  more  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  indulgence. 
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POSITION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Secretary,  over  the  years  you  have  been  involved  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  human  rights  issues  and  have  done  it  so  effectively. 
Where  do  you  think  we  should  be  placing  human  rights  in  our 
spectrum  of  foreign  policy?  So  often  in  the  past  we  have  heard 
quiet  diplomacy  works  best,  or  don't  get  involved  in  internal  af- 
fairs, and  the  proper  balance,  or  we  should  be  shouting  out  loud 
on  human  rights.  What  are  your  thoughts  about  human  rights  in 
the  broad  spectrum? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Somewhere  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Gilman,  how 
I  answer  this  without  sounding  corny  is  tough.  If  we  are  important 
for  anything  in  this  world  it  is  because  we  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  when  it  comes  to  consider- 
ations of  individual  rights  and  how  you  treat  people.  We  may  not 
do  it  as  well  as  we  would  like  to  do  it,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
I  think  looks  on  the  United  States  as  different  because  we  care 
about  these  things.  Therefore  it  has  to  be  high  on  the  agenda. 

I  cannot  tell  you  that  in  every  single  case  it  ought  to  be  the  gov- 
erning element  in  the  management  of  our  foreign  affairs.  For  ex- 
ample, to  take  a  case  where  I  know  there  are  fundamental  dif- 
ferences with  the  view  I  am  about  to  state,  and  where  we  spent 
several  years  fighting  hard  on  it,  Tiananman  Square  was  a  horrible 
disgrace  and  I  can't  deny  that.  But  you  have  to  face  then  and  think 
through  and  you  can  come  up  with  different  answers.  How  is  it  you 
best  lead  the  People's  Republic  of  China  toward  the  kinds  of—to- 
ward the  kind  of  governance  you  would  like  to  see  a  decade  from 
now?  And  our  judgment  was  you  had  to  stay  engaged  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  order  to  bring  about  the  process  of  reform. 

You  can  take  an  equally  legitimate,  and  for  some  people,  obvi- 
ously, a  far  more  legitimate  argument  of  saving  it  is  only  by  pun- 
ishing them  for  what  they  did  at  Tiananman,  whether  it  is  MFN 
or  whatever,  that  you  will  make  them  understand  that  this  is  not 
acceptable  conduct.  I  happen  to  think  reasonable  people  can  dis- 
agree on  that  kind  of  an  issue. 

I  know  where  I  was.  I  know  where  the  administration  of  which 
I  was  a  part  was.  In  the  Yugoslav  case,  to  take  a  really  messy, 
tough  one,  I  think  some  of  what  we  are  seeing  going  on  in  Yugo- 
slavia, what  was  Yugoslavia,  comes  as  close  to  some  of  the  awful 
things  we  saw  in  the  second  world  war  as  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  second  world  war.  I  think  there  are  some  other 
places  around  the  world  where  equally  horrendous  things  are  being 
done  that  are  not  as  much  on  television.  But  that  doesn't  excuse 
us  if  we  walk  from  the  fact  that  in  Yugoslavia  these  things  are 
happening. 

You  then  face  the  question,  and  you  have  raised  it  in  a  way  when 
you  were  asking  me  what  is  it  that  we  do  about  it  and  to  what  de- 
gree do  you  commit  American  lives  or  somebody  else's  to  bringing 
it  to  an  end?  And  there  are  dif — reasonable  people  can  disagree  on 
the  answer  to  that.  I  am  terribly,  terribly  afraid  of  putting  U.S. 
forces  on  the  ground  in  Yugoslavia.  I  don't  know  when  they  would 
come  out  again. 

But  I  can  understand  somebody  who  says  that  is  a  heartless 
view,  that  is  Chamberlain  all  over  again.  You  let  this  go  on  and 
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it  simply  builds  to  the  kinds  of  things  we  saw  with  the  second 
world  war,  and  unless  you  stop  it  now,  it  gets  worse. 

Ben,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  I  can't  answer  your  question 
overall.  I  think  you  almost  have  to  take  it  case  by  case,  but  with 
an  understanding  that  if  you  walk  away  blindly  from  the  issue  of 
human  rights  you  have  walked  away  from  one  of  the  things  that 
is  fundamental  in  terms  of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  the 
United  States,  and  you  can't  do  that. 

Mr.  Gilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  very  astute  ob- 
servations. We  hope  you  will  come  back  again  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Listen.  When  you  are  a  has-been  you  come 
back  every  chance  you  get. 

Mr.  Gilman.  And  we  will  be  inviting  you.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  got  to  say  hon- 
estly I  am  very  impressed  by  your  testimony,  and  although  you 
haven't  enlightened  me  completely  as  to  what  drives  our  foreign 
policy,  you  have  at  least  caused  me  to  conclude  that  at  different 
times  there  is  different  things  that  drives  our  policy,  and  not  al- 
ways just  our  national  interest.  A  minute  ago  you  spoke  about  our 
role  in  the  world  as  an  example  of  human  rights,  and  although  we 
haven't  been  perfect  in  our  own,  we  certainly  have  been  a  shining 
example  for  a  lot  of  other  places  in  the  world. 

The  reason — a  lot  of  my  confusion  come  from  the  past  things  we 
were  involved  in.  You  know,  the  Vietnam  War,  which  divided  our 
country  and  it  was  never  really  clearly  defined  for  a  lot  of  people, 
whether  it  was  in  our  national  security  or  was  for  human  rights 
or  it  was  just  the  idea  of  one  ideology  against  another.  For  many 
years,  I  believe,  all  of  the  propaganda  that  came  out  of  our  Nation  s 
Capital  was  such  that  made  us  believe  that  that  is  what  it  was  all 
about,  the  war  of  two  ideologies.  I  don't  believe  that. 

HOW  TO  ENSURE  PROPER  CONTROL  OF  A  U.N.  MILITARY  FORCE 

But  you  have  touched  on  some  things  today.  You  say  you  don't 
have  the  answer.  Without  having  the  answer  I  think  you  have  the 
answer,  and  I  will  tell  you  it  lies  in  what  you  said  earlier  about 
the  U.N.  being  more  involved  in — I  don't  know  you  term  it — obtain- 
ing the  peace  as  well  as  just  maintaining  the  peace,  by  being  active 
in  that  action  that  is  necessary  sometimes  when  there  is  righting 
going  on  to  squelch  that  fighting  and  then  bring  about  the  peace 
and  maintaining  it. 

And  I  was  wondering  when  you  were  talking  about  that  how  you 
control,  let's  say,  if  you  give  the  U.N.  military  power,  you  provide 
it  from  all  of  the  countries  that  are  involved  in  UNM — UM,  and 
maybe  that  would  even  be  better  than  just  relying  on  NATO  to 
take  care  of  the  Europeans'  problems  and  the  U.N.  would  take  care 
of  the  problems  elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  think  maybe  if  it  were 
centrally  located.  But  my  concern  is  control. 

If  you  give  them  military  power  I  imagine  it  would  be  contrib- 
uted to  either  in  money,  as  you  said,  from  places  like  Japan  and 
Germany  or  forces  from  places  that  have,  like  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish, the  United  States,  much  as  what  was  in  Kuwait  where  the 
U.N.  issued  the  edict  of  what  they  would  sanction,  but  then  it  was 
the  United  States  forming  allies  to  help  them  in  the  liberation  of 
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Kuwait.  But  that  is  an  indication  of  what — of  things  to  come,  of 
what  could  be. 

Here  again  my  question  comes  back  to  you  in  what  you  envision 
as  the  U.N.  taking  a  greater  role,  and  let  me  tell  you  something. 
I  think  I  agree  with  you  completely  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  no  longer  want  to  be  the  policemen  of  the  world,  no  longer 
want  to  see  only  our  boys  going  to  war  and  only  our  people  suffer- 
ing the  great  casualties. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  In  the  communities  that  I  represent 
all  of  these  skirmishes  and  wars  and  incidents  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past  have  led  mostly  to  communities  like  mine  contributing 
the  people  that  lose  their  lives  there,  and  we  certainly  don't  want 
it  because  we  are  more  interested  in  our  kids  growing  up  well  and 
healthy  and  getting  a  good  education,  and  us  being  able  to  make 
a  living  where  we  can  provide  a  certain  standard  of  living  for  them. 
So,  you  know,  we  don't  always  buy  into  all  of  these  actions  that  the 
great  intellects  of  our  country  do. 

But  having  said  that,  back  to  the  main  question.  You  know, 
when  you  talk  about  a  U.N.  force,  how  do  we  control  that  so  that 
it  doesn't  get  out  of  hand  and  then  become  that  power  that  we  have 
always  been  afraid  of,  such  as  Hitler  and  his  forming  that  great 
military  force;  today,  worried  about  people  like  Saddam  Hussein 
who  don't  have  much  gray  matter  upstairs;  well,  they  maybe  have 
gray  matter  but  it  is  skewed;  and  committing  us  to  another  great 
war  where  there  is  a  lot  of  loss  of  life?  How  do  we  set  up  something 
like  that  and  control  it?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Congressman  Martinez,  I  think  there  are  sev- 
eral answers  to  it,  because  I  basically  happen  to  share  your  view 
that  we  ought  not  be  creating  a  Frankenstein's  monster  here.  First 
of  all,  as  it  stands  now,  these  forces  can't  be  committed  without  a 
positive  vote  of  the  Security  Council,  so  we  have  a  veto  under  any 
circumstances.  I  don't  think  that  should  be  given  up  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Security  Council  needs  to  approve  the  use  of  U.N.  forces 
anytime  anywhere.  Then  the  Secretary  General  can  go  up  and 
manage  it.  But,  if  the  Security  Council  votes  no,  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  So  that  is  the  veto. 

Secondly,  and  in  terms  of  thinking  about  how  we  put — make 
more  effective  this  U.N.  structure,  I  said  earlier  I  do  not  believe — 
I  believe  we  should  be  in  the  position  of  having  earmarked  forces 
available  to  be  used  by  the  U.N.  That  is  to  say,  we  will  say  x  divi- 
sion and  the  following  regiments,  and  so  forth,  if  there  is  a  call  for 
a  peacekeeping  force,  and  if  we  are  prepared  to  participate,  these 
are  the  forces  that  we  would  put  into  the  pot.  They  can  then  begin 
to  train  with  other  U.N.,  potential  U.N.  contributors,  so  that  they 
don't  come  into  this  thing  cold.  They  are  trained.  They  begin  to  ex- 
ercise together  and  so  forth,  but  it  is  still  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  decides  whether  they  will  or  will  not  be  used,  and 
there  is  where  I  come  to  the  point  where  I  know  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement, and  certainly  particularly  amongst  those  who  think  a 
lot  of  about  the  U.N.  and  argue  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
turn  these  forces  over  to  the  command  of  whomever  the  U.N.  ap- 
points. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  President  should  for  one  minute  give  up  at 
this  stage  in  the  development  of  international  institutions  at  least 
the  fundamental  constitutional  authority  over  those  forces.  Under 
almost  any  circumstance  when  there  are  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican forces  involved,  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  insist  that  it  be  U.S.  generals  or  admirals  who  are  in  com- 
mand thereof,  and  that  the  U.N.  operation,  if  it  is  largely  sup- 
ported by  the  US  ought  to  be  an  operation  in  which  there  is  a  U.S. 
commander,  as  in  the  Kuwait  case. 

When  we  move  into  a  different  situation  in  Somalia,  for  instance, 
where  we  have  pulled  out  most  of  our  forces,  where  what  we  are 
doing  is  providing  command,  control  and  logistics  support  and  you 
have  a  Turkish  general  in  whom  we  have  confidence  in  command 
of  those  forces,  I  don't  have  any  trouble  with  that,  as  long  as  we 
understand  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  analysis 
still  commands  those  forces. 

So  I  don't  mind  arrangements  that  are  flexible  with  regard  to  the 
command  under  certain  circumstances,  but  I  think  we  have  to  start 
from  and  stay  with  at  this  stage  at  least  nothing  is  done  that  the 
Security  Council  doesn't  approve  and  there  is  a  U.S.  veto;  secondly, 
that  the  fundamental  command  of  U.S.  forces,  not  matter  where 
they  are,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
third,  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  earmark,  train,  be  ready  to  put 
those  forces  at  the  behest  of  the  Security  Council  if  and  when  we 
decide  we  think  we  ought  to  do  it;  but  I  would  maintain  all  of  the 
constitutional  authorities  and  all  of  the  means  of  preventing  our 
being  dragged  into  something  that  we  don't  want  or  preventing  the 
U.N.,  in  fact,  from  doing  something  that  we  think  is  dangerous. 

I  think  there  are  sufficient  controls.  What  I  worry  about  are 
those  who  argue  that  we  have  got  to  go  to  some  full-blown  inter- 
national military  force  under  the  command  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  really  out  of  the  command  of  the  national  authority  that 
has  contributed  them.  I  think  that  is — we  are  nowhere  near  that 
stage  yet. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary 
Eagleburger,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  thought  provoking  com- 
ments and  responses.  You  may  have  noticed  that  occasionally  mem- 
bers use  their  question  period  to  make  a  statement.  I  try  to  avoid 
that.  But  let  me  make  a  statement  here  to  start  with,  and  then 
move  on  to  a  question. 

OPPOSITION  TO  DEPLOYMENT  OF  U.S.  GROUND  TROOPS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

I  am  concerned  about  the  story,  from  which  our  chairman  was 
reading,  in  the  New  York  Times  today.  Let  me  not  be  wishy-washy 
about  the  subject.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Clinton  administration,  just 
as  I  would  have  said  to  the  Bush  administration,  that  there  should 
be  no  American  land  troops  in  Yugoslavia.  None.  I  will  lead  any 
kind  of  effort  here,  if  necessary,  to  stop  that  from  happening. 

The  Europeans  have  a  major  responsibility.  Even  if  a  peace  to 
keep  seems  very  hypothetical  at  this  point,  that  is  not  the  role  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  have  great  concern  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  consultation  with  the  minority  in  particular,  but  I  think  with  the 
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whole  Congress  on  this  subject.  Our  colleague  Henry  Hyde  brought 
that  to  the  President's  attention  directly  last  week  in  a  meeting. 

I  think  that  there  are  perhaps  too  few  people  who  have  experi- 
ence or  training  in  land  combat  forces  who  look  at  these  issues 
today  and  policymaking  roles  and  in  the  Congress.  I  recall  very 
well  that  it  was  a  group  of  people,  including  myself,  who  spoke  out 
vehemently  against  the  placement  of  U.S.  Marine  Corps  personnel 
in  Beirut  before  the  tragedy,  pointing  out  that  they  were  not  grven 
a  military  mission  or  function  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  highly 
vulnerable. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you,  Secretary  Eagleburger,  that  we  do 
have  the  logistical,  personnel,  command  and  control  capabilities  to 
have  carried  out  Somalia,  and  that  was  a  unique  capability.  No  one 
else  could  have  done  it  as  well  as  us.  Probably  no  one  else  could 
have  done  it  even  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

But  Yugoslavia  is  on  the  doorstep  of  Western  Europe,  and  I  do 
think  American  aircraft  and  even  naval  personnel  can  be  used  as 
a  deterrent,  and  even  if  necessary  a  fighting  force.  But  no  land 
troops. 

U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  MEMBERSHIP  AND  PEACEKEEPING 

CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  Bereuter.  .  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  move  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  which  you  began  to  explore  with 
Chairman  Lantos.  You  pointed  out  the  difficulty.  Where  do  you 
draw  the  line  if  you  increase  the  size  of  the  Security  Council? 

I  wonder  if  you  might  consider  what  the  Security  Council  mem- 
bership is  supposed  to  mean,  the  permanent  members  at  least. 
That  would  be  that  these  countries  that  have  the  permanent  status 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  veto  or  a  new  category  that  at  the  start 
would  not  have  a  veto,  should  have  the  military  capabilities  and 
the  commitment  to  keep  the  peace  that  would  be  worthy  of  that 
name.  Thus,  while  some  such  as  India  and  Brazil  and  Nigeria, 
right  down  the  line,  might  consider  that  the  criteria  of  whether  or 
not  they  have  the  capacity  and  interest  and  history  of  effectively 
serving  to  secure  peace  for  the  world  would  be  criteria  which  would 
be  considered  for  permanent  membership  on  the  Security  Council. 
This  might  help  us  draw  the  line.  Is  this  sort  of  distinction  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  possible  from  our  point  of 
view,  and  you  said  it  the  right  way,  helping  us  draw  the  line.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Nigerians,  the  Indians  and  the  Brazilians  might  have  a 
different  view  of  it,  but  I  think  you  are  correct.  If  you  are  going 
to  look  at  what  the  Security  Council  in  a  new  transformation  would 
be  you  need  to — that  needs,  it  seems  to  me,  from  our  point  of  view 
to  be  the  fundamental  question  we  ask. 

I  will  also  say  to  you  that  as  you  get  into  this  game  I  think  we 
are  going  to  find  it  becomes  horrendously  complicated,  and  it  will 
be  a  major  element  in — on  the  part  of  the  countries  involved,  at 
least,  in  terms  of  what  they  will  say  will  be  the  future  of  their  bi- 
lateral relationships.  They  are  going  to  play  games  with  it.  There 
is  going  to  be  blackmail  involved  in  it. 

It  is  clear  now  that  the  Japanese,  although  they  are  careful 
about  how  they  do  it,  are  beginning  to  talk  very  seriously  about 
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being  members  of  the  Security  Council — permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  One  of  the  questions  I  think  we — I  happen  to 
think  that  the  Japanese  ought  to  be  on  the  Security  Council  with 
permanent  membership.  Maybe  it  is  this  middle  ground,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  it  is  going  to  have  to  come  about. 

But  one  of  the  legitimate  questions  we  then  ought  to  be  able  to 
ask  is,  OK,  does  that  mean  you  will  do  your  fair  share  in  contribut- 
ing to  those  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  peace?  And  what  that 
means  is  that  the  Japanese  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  lot  more  they  ought  to  be  doing  than  they  are  now 
doing. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  certainly  agree,  Secretary  Eagleburger.  I  think 
that  the  demonstrable  willingness  to  do  a  lot  more  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  is  an  essential  requirement  we 
have  to  look  to.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  joined  in  visiting  with  Japa- 
nese leaders  as  a  part  of  a  COD  EL  led  by  Speaker  Foley  about  3 
weeks  ago.  As  we  visited  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  as  we  visited 
with  other  political,  military  and  business  leaders,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  they  are  watching  with  some  care  and  favorable  response 
to  the  personnel  they  have  in  Cambodia,  even  though  they  have 
only  sidearms.  The  Japanese  TV  covers  the  peacemakers  in  great 
detail.  They  are  involved  in  civic  action  kind  of  activities.  The  re- 
sponse, we  were  told,  is  positive  at  this  point.  I  think  that  the  Jap- 
anese may  be  taking  the  steps  incrementally  so  that  their  person- 
nel can  play  a  larger  role  in  peacekeeping  activities. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  May  I  say  that  I  agree  with  that.  That  is  why 
I  pointed  it  out  to  the  chairman.  Cambodia  may  not  be  everything 
we  want  from  them.  It  was  a  tough  step  for  them  to  take.  It  is 
moving  them  in  the  right  direction.  By  the  way,  the  fellow  rep- 
resenting the  Secretary  General  in  charge  of  the  whole  operation 
is  Japanese  and  has  done  a  superb  job. 

PEACEKEEPING  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  have  two  related  questions,  and  then  I  would 
conclude.  Some  people  suggest  that  the  British  and  French  and 
other  peacekeeping  forces  in  Bosnia  are  today  hostages.  I  would 
like  your  reaction  to  that  charge,  and  to  the  potential  difficulty  of 
having  people  involved  in  a  peacekeeping  role  when  there  is  no 
peace  to  be  kept.  There  is  no  peace. 

CUTS  IN  NATO  FORCES 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  capability  of  those  two  coun- 
tries, the  military  capabilities.  I  see  that  the  Belgians  started  the 
process  of  proposing  deep  cuts  in  their  military  forces  in  their  com- 
mitment to  NATO.  Then  along  comes  proposals  from  the  Nether- 
lands, from  the  British,  from  the  Germans  and  others.  I  see  no 
overall  plan  or  matrix  agreed  to  by  NATO  countries  as  to  how 
these  reductions  will  take  place.  It  seems  to  me  now  we  are  in  a 
free-for-all,  preemptory,  reduction  of  various  national  forces  before 
there  is  any  plan. 

Is  that  a  concern?  Is  that  in  fact  what  is  happening  or  am  I 
misreading  it? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Let  me  answer  the  second  question  first.  To 
the  degree  I  know  anything  about  the  subject,  and  there  may  be 
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some  in  the  administration  who  are  privy  to  information  I  don't 
have,  that  is  what  is  happening,  and  I  think  it  is  clearly — it  is  not 
the  first  time  it  has  happened,  but  there  is  no  coordinated  plan. 
This  is  happening  on  a  national  basis.  Everybody  is  trying  to  cash 
in  on  the  defense  savings  that,  you  know,  supposedly  come  with  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  and  I  think  it  is  potentially  very  dangerous. 

There  ought  to  be  greater  consultation  within  NATO,  and  there 
ought  to  be  substantial  dialogue  before  these  things  proceed.  But 
I  have  to  tell  you,  Congressman  Bereuter,  I  think  it  is  going  on  pre- 
cisely the  way  you  have  described  it,  and  that  is  too  bad.  But  I 
can't  offer  you  any  hope  that  it  is  going  to  change  this  year. 

And  it  is  a  part  of  the  issue  tnat  we  all  have  to  think  about 
which  is  Sure,  the  cold  war  is  over;  yes,  the  danger  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust is  at  least  substantially  reduced.  That  doesn't  mean  that  nir- 
vana has  come  and  that  we  can  blithely  walk  away  from  the  mili- 
tary establishments  we  have  built  which,  in  fact,  led  to  the  end  of 
the  cold  war. 

BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  FORCES  IN  YUGOSLAVIA:  HOSTAGES  OR 

PEACEKEEPERS 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  British  and  the  French  as  hos- 
tages in  what  was  Yugoslavia,  it  is  a  very  good  question.  I  should 
point  out  that  fundamentally  they  are  there  not  so  much  as  peace- 
keeping forces,  but  to  further  the  provision  of  supplies,  food  and  so 
forth,  to  Sarajevo  and  other  places. 

That  having  been  said,  it  doesn't  obviate  the  question  you  have 
asked,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  one.  Are  they  hostages?  I  don't 
know.  The  British  and  the  French,  for  good  reason,  I  think,  are 
worried  that  they  would  be,  and  that  if  the  world  gets  tough,  the 
Serbian — Bosnian  Serbs  will  take  it  out  on  the  French  and  the 
British,  and  if  I  were  the  British  Prime  Minister  or  the  French 
President  I  would  be  worried  about  the  same  thing. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  what  it  also  shows  is  that  when 
you — again,  do  these  things  kind  of  incrementally,  and  I  wasn't  op- 
posed to  the  British  and  the  French  putting  the  forces  in  there  to 
help,  and  if  I  had  to  face  it  again  I  would  do  the  same  thing,  I 
think.  But  nevertheless,  what  it  has  provided  now  is  either  an  ex- 
cuse or  a  real  reason  not  to  move  toward,  perhaps,  tougher  steps 
on  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone,  for  example. 

So  that  by  having  gone  in,  put  your  toe  in  the  water,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  where  you  can't  put  your  whole  foot  in  because  you 
may  lose  the  toe.  There  is  a  real  danger,  in  other  words,  to  having 
gone  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  because  once  you  have  somebody 
on  the  ground  it  then  becomes  an  excuse  for  not  doing  more,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  facing  right  now. 

And  I  have  sympathy  for  the  British  and  the  French  who  say, 
"It's  our  forces  that  are  going  to  get  attacked  if  you  do  this,"  but 
what  it  has  also  meant  is  that  it  has  made  it  much  more  difficult 
for  us  to  do  the  sorts  of  forceful  things  that  even  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve we  should  have  done,  one  of  which  is  to  enforce  the  no-fly 
zone  once  we  said  it  was  going  to  be  enforced. 

And  if  you  don't  think  you  give  the  Serbs  a  bad  signal  when  you 
say  you  are  going  to  enforce  something  and  then  sit  there  and  don't 
do  it,  and  make  excuses  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
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forces  on  the  ground,  you  are  simply  encouraging  the  sort  of  reac- 
tion toward  those  forces  that  you  have  now  predicted  you  may  get. 
So  what  we  have  got  ourselves  into  is  a  situation  in  which  we  can't 
do  the  things  that  we  very  forcefully  said  we  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Berman? 

Mr.  Berman.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Haven't  seen  you  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  That  is  why  you  look  so  much  better. 

Mr.  Berman.  To  you.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Berman.  My  first  question  is:  Can  one  be  unfair  to  the 
French? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Can  one  be  unfair  to  the  French?  [Laughter.] 

My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Berman,  is  that  even  though  I  am  now 
out  of  government  and  can  say  anything  I  want  to  that  is  a  ques- 
tion I  am  not  going  to  answer.  [Laughter.] 

administration  consultations  with  congress 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bereuter — well,  let  me  make  one  point  origi- 
nally in  terms  of  consultation.  I  will  just  say  it  and  leave  it  quickly, 
but  this  seems  like  the  most  consulting  administration  I  have  ever 
seen.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  on  issues  like  this,  both  with  the 
leadership,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  I  believe  a  number 
of  Republicans  as  well,  there  has  been,  I  am  led  to  understand,  a 
great  deal  of  consultation 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  thought  we  did  pretty  well,  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Well,  I  mean 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  If  you  are  implying  we  didn't,  why- 


Mr.  Berman.  I  think  Henry  Hyde  made  that  comment  at  the 
White  House  consulting  with  the  President.  But,  in  any  event 


Mr.  Eagleburger.  This  is  an  argument  I  would  just  as  soon  not 

get  into  the  middle  of.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Lantos.  It  shows  great  wisdom,  Mr.  Secretary.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Berman.  Well,  there  are  a  few  things.  I  would  like  to  use 

this  chance  to  figure  out  my  own,  get  my  own  thinking  straight  on 

a  couple  of  issues. 

CONTINUED  U.S.  TROOP  PRESENCE  IN  EUROPE 

Yesterday  in  the  House  Budget  Committee  a  Republican-pro- 
posed amendment  essentially  was  along  the  lines  of  this  burden 
sharing  notion,  and  I  think  a  very  legitimate  and  understandable 
desire  to  have  a  greater  percentage  of  European  contribution  to  the 
stationing  of  American  troops  in  Europe.  But  the  way  the  resolu- 
tion read,  essentially,  was  that  if  in  fact  this  greater  increase  in 
European  contribution  did  not  come  about  we  should  remove  all 
our  troops  from  Europe. 

What  is  your  notion  of  continued  U.S.  troop  presence  in  Europe 
at  some  level,  because  I  don't  think — there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
needs  to  be  much  less  of  a  level  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But 
I  would  like  to  know  your  thoughts  about  a  continued  U.S.  pres- 
ence there  and  to  what  extent  that  serves  U.S.  national  interests. 
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Mr.  Eagleburger.  Congressman  Berman,  on  this  subject,  if  I 
feel  strongly  about  anything,  it  is  this  subject  but  in  a  broader 
sense.  If  we  didn't — we,  the  United  States,  didn't  do  anything  else 
well  at  the  close  of  the  second  world  war,  one  thing  we  did  well 
was  the  whole  structure  of  the  trans-Atlantic  relationship,  whether 
it  is  NATO  or  whatever.  Institutionally  we — in  historic  terms,  the 
United  States  in  the  lead — we  built  something  the  world  had  never 
seen  before,  and  it  was  fundamental  to  the  success  that  we  have 
seen  over  the  course  of  the  last  several  years  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  change  in  the  whole  atmosphere  in  Europe. 
And  fundamental  to  that  was  a  recognition  at  the  time,  because  we 
had  learned  our  lesson,  that  there  is  an  absolutely  essential  need 
for  the  United  States  to  be  involved  with  Europe  in  a  whole  host 
of  things,  of  which  a  part  of  it  is  its  defense. 

Now,  I  will  admit  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  threat  is  gone,  and 
therefore  the  size  of  the  U.S.  military  commitment  to  Europe  can 
be  reduced.  And  I  will  also  admit  that  the  point  Congressman  Be- 
reuter  makes  about  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians  and  everybody  else 
cutting  their  forces  does  not  make  it  easier  to  continue  to  argue 
that  U.S.  forces  ought  to  be  present  on  the  ground  in  Europe.  I 
happen  to  believe — and  if  tomorrow  morning  you  could  say  to  me 
there  is  no  threat  that  requires  the  use  of  a  United  States — contin- 
ued presence  of  U.S.  forces,  I  would  say  it  is  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  military  presence. 

The  size?  Obviously,  open  to  argument.  To  pull  troops  out 
amongst  other  things  is  simply  to  attenuate  in  ways  I  think  we 
ought  not  want  that  trans-Atlantic  relationship,  which  I  will  tell 
you  is  going  to  be  in  deep  trouble  over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  anyway  because  we  are  going  to  disagree  with  the  Europeans 
on  trade  issues,  we  are  going  to  disagree  with  them  on  how  much 
ought  to  be  done  in  places  like  Yugoslavia  and  who  ought  to  do  it, 
how  much  ought  to  be  done  for  Russia,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  in  tor  a  period  of,  I  think,  substantial  debate  with  West- 
ern Europe  over  their  role  and  ours.  When  it  is  over  I  don't  want 
to  see  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater,  to  coin  a  phrase  no  one 
has  ever  heard  before.  Because  fundamental  to  the  future  security 
interests  of  the  United  States,  in  my  view,  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  trans- Atlantic  link  of  which  those  forces  in  Europe  are  a  sub- 
stantial part.  Why  if  for  no  other  reason  than  psychologically  they 
tell  the  Europeans  that  if  in  fact  they  get  in  trouble  again  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  be  there  to  make  sure  that  they  are  protected. 

Now,  I  happen  to  think  that  psychological  link  is  important,  ter- 
ribly important,  and  I  want  to  see  it  maintained.  You  can  argue 
about  the  size,  the  quality,  the  character  of  the  forces.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  pull  them  out.  I  think  what  is  in  fact — one 
of  the  things  that  is  a  weakness  is  that  we  didn't  build,  probably 
couldn't  build — but  didn't  build  the  kinds  of  links  across  the  Pacific 
that  we  did  across  the  Atlantic,  and  I  think  we  pay  for  that  to  some 
degree  now  in  trying  to  find  ways  in  which  we  deal  with  the  Japa- 
nese. 

And  Lord  knows,  it  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  particularly  not  easy 
when  the  French  or  somebody  else  does  something  that  irritates  us 
and  ought  to  irritate  us.  But  one  of  the  historic  accomplishments 
of  the  20th  century  was,  in  fact,  the  building  of  those  trans -Atlantic 
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links,  and  we  ought  to  maintain  them,  and  a  military  presence  is 
a  part  of  that. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  appreciate  your  answer.  I  agree  with  you.  We 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  with  a  lot  of  our  colleagues,  I  think  in  an 
educational  role.  I  mean  it  is  so  soon  after  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
that  people  shouldn't  forget  that  aspect  of  the  success. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  should  have  said  in  addition,  Congressman, 
that  I  have  great  sympathy  with  those  who  say  there  has  to  be  a 
shift  in  the  burden  sharing  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  And,  you  know,  nothing  irritated  me  more 
when  I  was  in  office  than  being  told,  Well,  the  British  and  the 
French  are  in  Yugoslavia  and  you  are  not  there.  So  why  are  you 
talking  to  us?  What  the  devil  nave  we  been  doing  for  the  last  50 
years?  Do  we  have  to  be  present  everytime  anybody  sneezes?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  done  our  share,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  listen  to  arguments  from  Europeans  that  say,  Well,  be- 
cause you  are  not  there  you  can't  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do. 

U.S.  FORCES  IN  MULTILATERAL  STRUCTURES 

Mr.  Berman.  Although  that  launches  us  into  another  area,  and 
Mr.  Bereuter  was  sort  of — here  is  my  confusion.  We  have  done  our 
share.  We  don't  want  to  be  policemen  for  the  world.  At  the  same 
time  we  recognize  that  destabilizing  kinds  of  activities,  things 
which  outrage  us  morally  are  going  on  which  we  want  to  see  dealt 
with.  We  are  looking  for  new  structures  to  deal  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  want  to  reserve  total  power  to  control  any  U.S.  force. 
We  enunciate  principles  like  "never  a  troop  on  the  ground  in  Yugo- 
slavia." 

How  does  all  that — how  do  you  develop  new  structures  that  sub- 
ordinate to  some  extent  American,  total  American  responsibility  in 
these  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  total  control?  Because 
it  seems  like  there  is  a  potential  here  for  nothing  to  happen. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  of  course,  there  is — well,  you  know,  it 
is  confusing.  There  is  a  potential  for  nothing  to  happen.  It  is  con- 
tradiction— the  points  you  make  are  self-contradictory.  I  don't 
argue  any  of  that  other  than  to  say  things  are  rough  all  over,  and 
one  of  the  ways  you  have  to  learn  to  deal  with  this,  I  think,  is  to 
take  it  case  by  case.  And  in  this  regard  I  think  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant to  understand  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition. 

I  personally  am  not  for  handing  total  control  over  to  the  U.N.  or 
anything  like  that.  I  have  kind  of  tried  to  explain  what  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  doing,  which  is  to  recognize  the  U.N.  has  a  different 
role  to  play  and  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  build  those  institutions. 
At  the  same  time  let's  face  it,  the  United  States  is  the  most  power- 
ful country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  on  occasion 

Mr.  Berman  [presiding].  Wait  a  second.  Because  you  are  going 
to  be  next. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  will  get  this  over  in  a  hurry,  Congressman 
Smith. 

But  on  occasion  we  are  going  to  have  to  decide  to  push  things 
to  get  them  done  because  there  is  nobody  else  to  do  it.  That  is  the 
ambivalent  role  we  are  going  to  have  to  play.  That  is  why  you 
could — in  the  Bush  administration  you  could  say,  Yes,  we  want  to 
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put  troops  into  Somalia.  The  objective  is  clear.  The  time  you  can 
get  out  is  clear.  Yes,  we  want  to  do  it.  And  no,  we  don't  want  to 
do  it  in  Yugoslavia.  And  yes,  the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to 
build  the  coalition  that  does  Somalia. 

You  know,  I  don't  think  the  alternative  is  either  you  do  every- 
thing or  you  do  nothing. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  It  is  that  middle  ground  that  is  going  to 
be 

Mr.  Berman.  I  just  think  it  is  sometimes  tough  to  enunciate  for 
all  circumstances  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  don't  think  you  can.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Berman.  An  absolutist  position.  Mr.  Smith. 

THE  U.S.  HAS  RAISED  BOSNIAN  EXPECTATIONS 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary 
Eagleburger,  it  is  very  enlightening  to  hear  you  explain  and  to  go 
into  great  depth  on  foreign  policy  as  it  usually  is. 

Just  let  me  say  that  in  my  view  there  is  nothing  that  so  deflates 
hope  of  a  suffering  and  a  beleaguered  people,  and  I  am  speaking 
namely  of  the  Bosnians,  than  to  raise  their  expectations  with  an 
array  of  promises  only  to  recant,  backtrack  and  flip-flop  on  those 
promises.  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  during  the  campaign 
Mr.  Clinton  unnecessarily  raised  those  prospects,  as  he  did  the 
Haitians,  as  to  what  the  new  course  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  would 
be  vis-a-vis  Bosnia  and  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  a  very  large  number  of  contacts  in  both  Croatia  and 
Bosnia  who  relayed  to  me  in  December  and  early  January  that 
they  were  very  optimistic  that  a  new  course  was  going  to  be  struck, 
and  certainly  it  has  not.  And  I  raise  this  because  I  think  it  has  a 
potential  or  perhaps  is  indeed  inflicting  a  change  of  course  and 
making  it  actually  worse  in  Bosnia,  and  I  am  not  being  partisan 
here  because  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  critical  of  our  policy 
during  our  own  Republican  administration. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  good  intentions  sometimes  can  be  coun- 
terproductive even  when  it  comes  to  such  things  as  the  airdrop 
which  may  be  convening  the  wrong  message  to  the  aggressors,  the 
Serbs,  who  think  that  perhaps  America  and  its  allies  are  paper  ti- 
gers in  this  particular  conflict,  even  though  we  are  trying  to  do  our 
level  best  diplomatically  to  stop  this  carnage. 

PROS  AND  CONS  OF  LIFTING  THE  ARMS  EMBARGO  AGAINST  BOSNIA 

You  have  spoken  on  the  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone  during 
the  course  of  this  exchange.  You  have  talked  about  humanitarian 
aid  and  the  British  and  the  French  trying  on  the  ground  to  do  that. 
I  am  not  sure  you  spoke  to  the  issue  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo, 
which  is  something  that  has  bipartisan  support.  Mr.  Hoyer,  DeCon- 
cini  and  I  and  others  have  cosponsored  H.  Con.  Res.  35,  which  has 
as  one  of  its  provisions  the  lifting  of  that  arms  embargo. 

And  Zylizich  when  he  was  here,  Kebekavitch  when  he  has  been 
here,  and  others  have  made,  I  think,  a  very  persuasive  case  that 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  will  to  intervene  minimally  we  ought  to  allow 
those  who  are  being  absolutely  savaged  and  brutalized  to  defend 
themselves,  knowing  as  we  all  know  that  the  vast  military  might 
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of  the  former  Yugoslavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Serbs,  and  the 
Bosnians  while  preparing  for  peace  have  had  a  very  cruel  war  im- 
posed upon  them  and  they  simply  cannot  defend  themselves. 

There  seems  not  to  be  a  counterweight,  the  kind  of  weight  to  get 
the  Serbs  to  bargain  at  the  bargaining  table  in  good  faith  because 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  them.  What  would  be  your  view  now  on 
lifting  the  arms  embargo,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  The  best  I  can  say  to  you,  Congressman,  is 
I  wouldn't  oppose  it.  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  effective,  but  I,  you  know,  I  am  not  against  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  President  Bush  instructed  me  in,  I  think, 
mid-November  when  I  went  to  Europe  for  the  Geneva  conference 
on  Yugoslavia  to  in  fact  advocate  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo, 
which  I  did  and  got  absolutely — the  only  support  I  got  was  from 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister.  The  Europeans  and  the  others  at  the 
table  were  all  uniformly  against  it. 

Now  since  this  is  a  U.N.  arms  embargo  there  is  a  second  ques- 
tion. Not  only  do  you  get  the  administration  or  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  say  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  provide  arms  to  the 
Bosnians,  Bosnian  Muslims,  then  you  have  got  the  issue  of  do  we 
try  to  get  the  international  community  to  change  its  position  or  do 
we  just  violate  the  international  community's  position.  So  there  are 
several  steps  to  this. 

I  will  say  to  you,  Congressman  Smith,  that  at  an  earlier  stage 
I  was  opposed  to  lifting  the  arms  embargo.  I  think,  in  fact,  you  and 
I  discussed  it,  and  my  view  was  that  more  arms  dumped  into  that 
situation  simply  was  going  to  exacerbate  things. 

I  am  prepared  to  concede  to  you  that  to  the  degree  it  might  pro- 
vide some  hope  to  the  Bosnian  Muslims  and  might  in  fact  to  some 
degree  change  the  situation  on  the  ground,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
see  it  happen.  I  must  tell  you  that — and  I  have  no  way  to  prove 
this  one  way  or  the  other — that  if  it  were  removed  tomorrow  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  difference  it  would  make  on  the  ground.  But 
the  only  way  to  find  that  out  is  to  have  it  happen. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  DEPLOYING  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  FORCES  IN 

MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  view  should  U.S.  peacekeeping 
forces  be  stationed  in  Macedonia? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes.  My  view  of  that  is  that  the  real— Bosnia 
and  what  is  going  on  there  is  awful,  terrible,  all  of  the  adjectives. 
It  does  not  in  and  of  itself  threaten  an  expansion  of  the  conflagra- 
tion into  the  Balkans  as  a  whole. 

Should  this  spread  to  Macedonia,  or  even  more  clearly  to  the 
Kosova,  the  dangers  of  it  becoming — involving  then  the  Greeks,  the 
Albanians,  the  Bulgarians,  or  maybe  the  Turks  becomes  much 
higher,  and  at  that  stage  whatever  else  I  may  think  about  our  in- 
volvement it  is  a  qualitative  difference  once  you  fast  that  nasty 
choice  of  a  Balkan  war. 

Yes,  therefore  I  think  it  is  important  not  simply  to  have  some  ob- 
servers floating  around  in  Macedonia.  I  think  it  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  have  a  very  substantial  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  Macedo- 
nia. I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  will  ever  get  it,  but  I  think  it  would 
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make  good  sense.  The  more  the  U.N.  is  present  in  Macedonia  the 
better. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  shifting  the  focus,  it  is  my  view  that  in  the  nine- 
ties and  into  the  next  century  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
very  likely  to  emerge  as  they  already  are  a  regional  power  certainly 
a — perhaps  a  superpower.  As  we  all  know,  they  are  making  some 
very  dramatic  market  reforms  without  concurrent  political  reforms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  repression  by  most  accounts  is  actually  get- 
ting worse,  particularly  in  the  area  of  religious  repression  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 

Assuming  that,  taking  the  long  view,  that  the  PRC  will  be,  per- 
haps, the  next  superpower  with  a  standing  army  capability  that  is 
almost  unlimited,  coupled  with  a  nuclear  capability  and  the  means 
of  delivering  that  is  awesome  to  behold,  what  should  our  view  be 
now  in  trying  to  get  ready  for  that  future?  Japan,  obviously,  has 
a  real  and  compelling  stake  in  the  military  equation.  Are  new  alli- 
ances and  some  rethinking  in  order  in  terms  of  stemming  what 
could  be  the  next  cold  war? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Congressman,  my — let  me  just  say,  first  of 
all,  not  to  argue  with  the  assumption  because  I  will  come  back  to 
it 

Mr.  Smith.  OK. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  But  my  own  view  of  things  is  that  China  re- 
mains a  very  relevant  regional  power.  As  a  superpower,  I  think,  as- 
suming everything  went  along  without  any  shift,  it  is  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  before  you  need  to  worry  about  China  as  that. 
But  I  don't  think — that  is  not  relevant  to  your  question,  because  it 
brings  us  back  fundamentally  to  a  question  on  which  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  reasonable  people  could  disagree.  I  am  absolutely 
committed  to  and  believe  that  what  is — there  is  major  economic  re- 
form going  on,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  I  do  not  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  geriatric  leadership,  those  of  the  geriatric  leadership 
who  want  to  hold  back  political  reform  can  succeed.  They  will,  first 
of  all,  have  passed  from  the  scene  before  too  long,  and  that  inevi- 
tably the  process  of  economic  reform,  if  the  outside  world  manages 
its  relationship  with  the  Chinese  well  enough,  is  going  to  lead  to 
the  kinds  of  political  reforms  that  we  all  want. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Gorbachev  fundamentally  fell  be- 
cause he  was  prepared  to  see  political  reform  and  was  not  prepared 
to  see  economic  reform.  Tiananman  Square  is  the  consequence  of 
precisely  the  opposite.  The  Chinese  leadership  was  prepared  to  see 
economic  reform  and  no  political  reform.  The  two  either  go  together 
or  one  drags  the  other  along,  or  you  get  the  kinds  of  explosions  that 
happened  in  both  cases. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the  Chinese  case,  and  again,  I  can't 
prove  it,  that  therefore  the  process  of  keeping  the  Chinese  engaged 
in  the  world,  not  providing  those  who  want  to  see  a  repressive  re- 
gime the  opportunity  that  the  Chinese  have  spent  centuries  using 
to  hide  behind  the  wall  and  let  the  barbarians  wander  around  out- 
side and  have  no  impact  within  China,  that  we  ought  not  provide 
them  with  that  opportunity,  and  therefore  I  happen  to  believe  that 
engagement  by  the  West  with  the  Chinese  at  every  level,  and  re- 
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minding  them  in  every  way  we  can  of  the  hideousness  of  their  po- 
litical system  and  their  inattention  to  human  rights,  is  nevertne- 
less  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

I  would  not  want  to  isolate  them.  I  would  not  want  to  take  steps 
that  would  tend  to  isolate  them.  But  I  also  understand  that  this 
is  an  issue  on  which  think  reasonable  people  can  disagree;  that  is, 
in  terms  of  how  tight  you  try  to  press  the  vise  on  the  Chinese  to 
begin  to  reform  their  political  system.  I  am  one  who  believes  we 
ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  about  that. 

And  I  will  also  say  to  you,  though  it  may  not  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  hanging  back,  I  will  come  back  to  trie  issue  of  the  Security 
Council  and  how  we  manage  the  process  of  getting  the  U.N.  to  deal 
with  other  issues.  And  the  Chinese  are  not  so  stupid  that  they 
don't  understand  that  their  veto  is  of  significance  to  us  on  any 
number  of  these  other  cases  we  have  been  talking  about.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  them  abstaining  on  most  of  these  ques- 
tions. I  want  to  be  careful  not  to  encourage  them  to  move  toward 
a  veto  simply  as  a  way  of  retaliating  against  us. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  that  is  only  one  way  to  approach  the 
question,  and  I  understand  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  do  so. 

NORTH  KOREAN  INTENTIONS  TOWARD  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  ask  one  final  question.  I  have 
several  but  there  is  a  vote  and  I  have  2  minutes  to  get  over  there, 
and  I  will  have  to  review  your  answer  because  I  will  have  to  leave. 
But  could  you — how  would  you  rate  the  intentions  of  North  Korea 
toward  its  neighbor  to  the  South? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  am  one  of  those  who  was  unreconstructed 
on  North  Korea.  I  think  they  are  building  a  bomb,  or  trying  to 
build  a  bomb.  I  wouldn't  trust  them  any  farther  than  I  can  throw 
them. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Is  that  precise  enough  for  you? 

OPPOSITION  TO  CHINA  AS  SITE  OF  2000  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  think  it  is  unambiguous. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  stay  for  a  moment  on  the  China  question, 
raising  a  new  issue  concerning  China.  As  you  know,  as  we  speak 
the  Chinese  are  in  the  process  of  wining  and  dining  and  entertain- 
ing and  dazzling  the  committee  that  will  decide  the  location  of  the 
Olympic  Games  in  the  year  2000.  It  is  my  intention  to  introduce 
a  resolution  in  the  Congress  opposing  that  site,  because  I  believe 
that  at  a  time  when  countries  with  impeccable  human  rights 
records  such  as  Australia  among  others  are  applying  to  hold  the 
Olympic  Games,  which  ought  to  be  an  ultimate  symbol  of  inter- 
national brotherhood  and  decency,  to  locate  the  Olympic  Games  in 
the  year  2000  in  China  with  its  continuing  pattern  of  human  rights 
abuses,  the  suppression  of  Tibet  and  all  of  the  other  things  with 
which  both  you  and  I  are  familiar  would  truly  give  the  wrong  sig- 
nal. 

I  would  love  to  hold  the  Olympic  Games  in  China  as  soon  as 
China  lives  up  to  minimal  standards  of  international  human  rights. 
But  the  human  rights  report  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  this 
report  was  largely  prepared  or  exclusively  prepared  while  you  were 
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Secretary  of  State  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  gives  a  miserable 
impression  of  human  rights  conditions  in  China,  and  I  fully  agree 
that  the  Chinese  human  rights  record  is  appalling. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  MFN  issue.  That  I  don't  think  I  want  to 
raise  at  the  moment  because  I  think  the  the  Clinton  administration 
and  I  will  come  down  on  different  sides  of  that  issue.  But  I  would 
like  to  raise  the  question  of  the  Olympic  Games.  This  has  no  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  United  States.  This  does  not  isolate  China. 
Everything  that  is  going  on  now  presumably  is  going  to  continue 
to  go  on  and  more. 

But  it  would  be  preposterous  to  reward  this  regime,  which  has 
displayed  a  degree  of  cruelty  that  is  appalling,  with  the  privilege 
of  hosting  Olympic  Games  in  Beijing,  and  I  wonder  if  you  would 
care  to  express  a  view  concerning  the  resolution  I  am  about  to  in- 
troduce. 

Mr.  EagleburgeR.  I  hadn't  really  thought  about  the  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  again  it  is  off  the  top  of  my  head. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Right. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  will  agree  with  you  it  is  not  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  MFN  issue,  and  I  am  torn,  because  I  understand 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish,  which  is  simply  to  remind  them 
that  this  sort  of  an  exercise  ought  to  be  done  in  a  country  where 
it  is  clear  they  have  committed  themselves  to  the  sorts  of  human 
rights  that  we  all  respect. 

The  only  thing  that  is  in  the  back  of  my  head  is  again  my  ques- 
tion of  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  West  the  better  I  think 
it  is,  but  I  don't  feel  strongly  about  it. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  the  Berlin  Olympics  were  held  at  the  height 
of  the  Hitler  regime 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  And  it  didn't  change  things,  I  know. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  it  didn't  move  them  in  a  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian direction. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  So  I  think  a  totalitarian  power  can  enjoy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  put  its  best  foot  forward,  have  a  great  deal  of  for- 
eign exchange  coming  in,  and  look  awfully  good,  because  every- 
thing which  is  ugly  and  sickening  and  despicable  will  be  swept 
under  the  rug  anakept  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put  it  this  way.  I  dis- 
agree with  you  only  after  having  thought  about  it  a  lot  harder  than 
I  nave  thought  about  this  one.  So  I  am  ambivalent,  but  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  violently  opposed  to  what  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  How  is  that?  Is  that  all  right? 

PROPOSAL  to  move  vance-owen  negotiations  TO  SARAJEVO 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  question  concerning  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia-related crisis.  I  made  a  recommendation  to  the  the  Clinton 
administration  at  a  very  high  level  that  the  current  negotiations, 
the  Vance-Owen  negotiations,  be  moved  to  Sarajevo,  and  I  made 
this  recommendation  because  I  believe  that  were  that  to  happen  we 
would  see  the  lifting  of  the  siege  of  Sarajevo.  We  would  have  on 
the  ground  several  hundred  members  of  the  media.  We  would  have 
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on  the  ground  a  very  large  number  of  negotiators  and  back-up 
staff,  and  we  would  provide  a  respite  for  the  long-suffering  people 
of  that  formerly  beautiful  city. 

Now,  I  have  no  idea  whether  the  the  Clinton  administration  will 
accept  my  recommendation  or  not.  If  it  does  not,  I  intend  to  move 
legislatively  to  urge  its  implementation. 

But  I  wonder  if;  again  not  having  thought  about  it  much  except 
the  last  12  seconds,  what  your  off-the-cuff  reaction  is  to  my  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  think  the  first  problem  would  be  getting  the 
negotiators  to  agree  to  go,  but  let's  assume  they  did.  I  think  there 
is  a  point — I  think  you  have  made  a  point.  I  am  never  confident 
about  predicting  how  the  various  participants  in  what  was  the 
Yugoslav  situation  are  going  to  react.  I  think  they  are  very  unpre- 
dictable. I  think  you  are  right  that  it  would  provide  a  respite,  but 
I  also  am — I  know  enough  of  these  people  to  know  that  one  of  them 
with  an  itchy  trigger  finger  might  still  take  a  shot  at  somebody. 

Having  said  that,  I  think — again,  15  seconds  of  thought.  Prob- 
ably it  would  have  the  benefit  that  you  suggest.  Yes,  I  think  it  is 
not  a  bad  idea.  I  don't  think  it  will — I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  don't  think  it  will  ever  happen,  because  I  don't  think  the 
participants  would  be  prepared  to  move  there.  But  it  is  not  a  bad 
idea. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  appreciate  this 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  That  is  why  I  am  kind  of  sitting  there  think- 
ing about  all  of  these  people  sitting  around  the  table  in  their  flak 
jackets  as  they  negotiate  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  for  them  to  sit 
around  in  their  flak  jackets.  They  sat  around  long  enough  in  the 
comfort  and  luxury  of  Geneva,  and  now  they  are  sitting  around  in 
the  glass  edifice  in  New  York 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  No.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  having,  you  know,  comfortable  dinners  at  good 
restaurants.  And  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  salutary  for  all  of 
the  participants  to  sit  around  and  eat  meals  ready  to  eat  in  Sara- 
jevo under  less  than  ideal  circumstances. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  You  will  not  make  yourself  the  most  popular 
person  amongst  the  negotiators. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  rarely  do.  I  rarely  do  with  people  in  power. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  shift  the  area  of  geographic  atten- 
tion, and  we  are  deeply  grateful  that  you  are  willing  to  give  us  this 
tour  de  raison  of  all  of  these  issues. 

MILITARY  CAPABILITIES  OF  IRAQ  AND  IRAN 

It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  Iran  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  is  moving  rapidly  toward  becom- 
ing again  an  enormously  dangerous  military  force  in  the  region.  It 
also  seems  to  many  of  us  that  despite  international  inspections 
Iraq  is  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  its  military  capability  at  a  rapid 
pace.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  comment  about  the  developing 
increasing  military  capabilities  of  these  countries  and  what  we  in 
the  West  in  general  should  do  about  the  dangers  of  proliferation  in 
the  realm  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  well  as  conventional 
weapons? 
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Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  may  be  Pollyannaish  with  regard  to  the 
Iran — not  Iran,  but  Iraq.  It  is  my  impression,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  inspections  and  the  process  as  it  has  gone  forward  has  largely 
pulled  the  teeth  of  Iraq's  ability  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  the 
kinds  of  weapons  they  were  so  intent  on  building  before.  Now,  you 
obviously  have  a  different  sense  of  that,  and  there  may  be  some  in- 
telligence or  something  that  has  developed  since  I  left  that  would 
lead  me  to  change  my  view,  so  I  am  cautious  about  my  answer. 

My  view  of  it  when  we  left  on  the  20th  of  January  was  that  as 
long  as  the  international  community  is  prepared  to  stand  firm  on 
the  sanctions,  all  of  them,  and  was  prepared  to  be  as  forceful  as 
necessary  in  assuring  that  the  U.N.  inspectors  could  go  where  they 
wanted  to  go  when  they  wanted  to  go  and  so  forth,  and  we  were 
not  always  as  firm  on  this  as  I  felt  we  should  be.  But  as  long  as 
we  followed  those  conditions — I  think  Iraq  may  be  a  pain  in  the 
neck  and  Saddam  may  be  a  pain  in  the  neck,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  is  a  threat  to  regional  or  world  peace,  and  I  don't  think  he  can 
rebuild  his  establishment  to  the  point  that  it  could  be  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  once  on  the  way  to  becoming. 

Now,  that  estimate  is  based  on  what  I  knew  when  I  left  on  the 
20th.  Maybe  it  has  changed,  but  that  is  my  sense  of  Iraq.  But  there 
is  a  great  big  "if  in  this,  which  is  only  if  the  international  commu- 
nity is  prepared  from  now  till  whenever  to  stand  firm  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  of  the  sanctions.  If  the  international  community 
begins  to  weaken  on  that,  then  we  had  all  better  begin  to  worry. 

Iran  is  a  different  case,  and  it  is  one  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
(1)  understand  and  (2)  to  try  to  explain.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
within  the  Iranian  establishment  there  are  several  views  of  Iran's 
place  in  the  world,  and  I  really  do  believe  that  the  Rafsanjanis  of 
this  world  to  some  degree  recognize  that  Iranian  isolation  is  wrong, 
bad  for  Iran,  and  they  would  like  to  see  things  change.  It  is  also 
clear  that  there  are  the  mullahs  and  so  forth  who  have  a  totally 
different  view  of  this  thing,  so  I  think  what  you  get  is  sort  of  a  one 
step  forward,  two  steps  back  in  the  Iranian  case. 

But  fundamentally  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  there  is  within  Iran 
the  process  of  trying  to  rebuild  their  military  machine,  move  to- 
ward weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  worry 
about  it  a  lot.  What  we  do  about  it  is  much  tougher  here,  except 
again  to  say — and  this  is  where  we  don't  have  international  agree- 
ment— that  the  only  way  you  can  prevent  this  sort  of  thing  without 
going  in  on  the  ground  yourself  to  do  it,  is  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national regime  in  which  everyone  is  careful  not  to  export  the 
kinds  of  materials  that  are  necessary  to  build  that  sort  of  a  system, 
and  you  and  I  both  know  we  don't  have  it  in  the  Iranian  case.  We 
not  only  don't  have  it  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  and  probably  the 
North  Koreans,  we  don't  have  it  even  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
Europeans,  and  there  really  is  a  difference  of  view  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  Iran,  and  there  is  certainly  as  well  a  view  that 
this  is  a  market  that  people  ought  to  get  into  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  more — they  are  prepared,  particularly  the  Europeans, 
prepared  to  be  more  relaxed  than  I  think  is  the  case. 

We  should  have  learned  a  lesson  in  the  Iraq  case.  I  don't  think 
we  have  totally  learned  it.  And  the  only  way  I  know — you  asked 
us  what  do  you  do  to  deal  with  it.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  to  keep 
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after  the  kinds  of  intelligence  that  are  necessary  to  demonstrate  to 
those  other  countries,  as  well  as  to  our  own  satisfaction,  that  in- 
deed this  process  continues,  and  then  to  beat  the  international 
community  over  the  head  to  try  to  get  them  to  be  tough  on  the 
sanctions — on  not  supplying  the  Iranians  with  these  kinds  of  mate- 
rials. That  is  kind  of  a  wishy-washy  answer.  But  there  again  this 
is  a  real  weakness  in  the  international  system  is  the  kind  of  com- 
mon view  that  I  think  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  these 
states,  whether  it  is  Libya  or  Iran  or  whatever  it  is,  from  building 
the  kinds  of  things  that  you  are  rightly  concerned  about,  and  we 
do  not  have  international  cooperation  to  a  point  where  that  can  be 
assured. 

We  do  right  now  in  Iraq — I  even  worry  about  whether  we  will  a 
year  from  now  if  things  go  on  the  way  they  are. 

RESPONSES  TO  COVERT  WESTERN  BUSINESS  SALES  OR  SENSITIVE 

TECHNOLOGY  TO  LIBYA 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  mentioned  Libya.  There  is  clear  evidence  that 
Libya  is  in  the  process  of  building  a  poison  gas  facility,  a  second 
one,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  a  number  of  Western  Euro- 
pean companies  are  participating  and  have  participated  in  provid- 
ing indispensable  equipment. 

How  do  you  propose  we  deal  with  that,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  is  absolutely  clear 
that  certain  European  firms  are  doing  this  they  ought  to  be 
blacklisted  from  doing  business  in  the  United  States,  point  one. 
Point  two,  and  this  is — I  have  always  believed  in  the  end  that 
when,  if  these  people,  the  Libyans,  for  example,  are  doing  these 
sorts  of  things,  and  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  that  is  what 
they  are  doing,  I  personally  would  not  hesitate  from  making  sure 
it  blows  up  one  way  or  another.  I  just  don't  think  we  ought  to  per- 
mit that  to  proceed. 

I  can  say  that  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  few  months  ago  I  wouldn't 
have  dared  say  that. 

STATUS  OF  THE  LIST  OF  STATES  SPONSORING  INTERNATIONAL 

TERRORISM 

Mr.  Lantos.  Speaking  of  blowups,  let  me  turn  to  the  World 
Trade  Center  bombing. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  That  was  a  segue  I  hadn't  expected.  Very 
good. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  picked  up  on  your  unintended  suggestion. 
Terrorism,  supported  by  some  governments  in  the  Middle  East,  has 
now  arrived  on  our  own  shores.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  first  wheth- 
er you  believe  the  countries  which  are  currently  on  the  list  of  states 
sponsoring  international  terrorism  should  remain  on  that  list.  For 
instance,  Syria,  which  recently  had  a  visit  from  the  Secretary — 
from  your  successor,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  some  of  the 
media  coverage  of  that  visit  seemed  to  me  to  be  ludicrously 
euphoric  in  its  conclusions  about  the  Assad  regime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Syrian  regime  is  still  providing  safe 
haven  for  international  terrorists  in  Damascus  and  elsewhere  in 
Syria.  The  Syrian  troops  in  the  Bekaa  Valley,  which  technically  is 
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in  Lebanon,  are  providing  safe  haven  for  Syrian  military  warlords 
who  are  engaged  in  drug  trafficking. 

How  do  you  view  this  list  that  we  have,  and  how  do  you  view 
the  arrival  of  terrorism  in  New  York  City,  clearly  related  to  the 
Middle  East?  We  just  had  the  second  arrest  yesterday  of  a  Pal- 
estinian chemical  engineer. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  As  regards  the  list,  the  criteria  are  clear,  and 
if  our  information  is  that  those  criteria  have  been  violated,  then 
they  ought  to  stay  on  the  list.  And  it  is  my  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  Syria  that  there  are  still — there  still  is  substantial  reason 
to  keep  them  on  the  list,  so  I  wouldn't  argue  with  that. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  ought  to  be  clear  in 
our  own  minds  that  because  they  are  on  the  terrorism  list  does  not 
mean  that  we  don't  have  good  reason  to  work  with  or  negotiate 
with  them  when  it  comes  to  the  peace  process.  That  one  ought  not 
exclude  the  other. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  knew  you  would.  But  I  mean  Syria  is  key 
to  bringing  the  peace  process  to  fruition,  and  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  and  do  what  we  can  to  deal  with  it.  That  ought  not  affect  our 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  terrorism  list.  The  Congress  has  made 
it  clear  what  is  and  what  isn't,  in  its  judgment,  culpable  activity, 
and  if  our  information  is  that  they  have — that  any  country  doesn't 
meet  that  standard  they  should  be  on  the  list.  So  I  think  they  are 
separable  issues. 

DOMESTIC  TERRORISM 

Terrorism  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  the  expert  on  this,  and 
I  have  listened  to  any  number  of  terrorism  experts  talk  about  it 
since  the  bombing,  and  I  am  no  more  educated  having  listened  to 
them  than  I  was  before  I  started. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  listen  to  our  hearing  tomorrow  because  we  are 
having  a  hearing  on  terrorism. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  That  will  straighten  me  out.  My  view  is,  yes, 
terrorism — I  think  there  is  now  no  question  this  wasn't  a  backfire 
by  a  truck.  I  mean  somebody  did  it  on  purpose,  and  it  was  big  and 
it  is  terribly  serious.  Whether  it  presages  terrorism  as  a  new  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States  or  not,  I  am  not  sure.  Clearly  this  is 
related  to  the  Middle  East.  Clearly  it  is  something  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about,  and  to  some  degree — now  I  am  going  back  to  ear- 
lier experiences,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  say  to  you  that  one  of  the 
things  that  I  do  remember  from  my  own  time  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment over  the  last  few  years  was  that  there  had  been  a  number 
of  attempts  on  the  part  of  terrorists  to  get  in  here  and  do  things, 
and  we  pretty  well  caught  them  ahead  of  time. 

It  depends  very  much  on  what  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Services  does,  what  the  Customs  people  do,  and  so  forth.  But 
I  know— and  I  can't  really  talk  about  them  in  detail,  but  I  know 
of  at  least  three  different  cases  where  either  Al  Haig  or  one  of  the 
rest  of  us  was  supposedly  targeted  and  where  we  caught  them  or 
they  didn't  get  into  the  country.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem  and 
huge  as  this  country  is,  and  clear  as  it  is  that  we  can't  prevent  a 
lot  of  illegal  immigration  into  the  United  States,  my  impression 
was  from  talking  to  the  experts  at  an  earlier  time  that  to  the  de- 
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free  these  were  terrorists  who  were  trying  to  get  into  the  United 
tates  from  outside,  we  had  been  reasonably  good  in  being  able  be- 
cause of  the  intelligence  that  had  developed  as  they  were  trying  to 
get  in — we  had  been  pretty  good  in  stopping  most  of  it. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  obvious  in  a  country  this  huge  that  people 
can  come  in  and  out  or  they  may  come  in  and  spend  a  number  of 
years  and  then  do  something,  as  I  think  clearly  has  been  the  case 
in  New  York.  I  am  not — I  guess  all  I  am  really  saying  here  is  I  am 
not  sure  that  because  that  happened  in  New  York  that  that  means 
we  are  going  to  see  a  lot  more  of  it  over  the  course  of  the  next 
months  or  years.  I  just  don't  know. 

It  is  harder  to  pull  it  off  in  the  United  States,  I  think,  than  some 
people  think  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  democracy  this  size  it 
can  happen,  as  the  World  Trade  Center  showed. 

RAHMAN  VISA  CASE 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yesterday  at  a  hearing  I  asked  Assistant  Secretary 
Djereiian,  who  has  responsibility  for  the  Middle  East,  how  the  so- 
called  cleric,  and  I  somewhat  am  doubtful  about  the  designation  be- 
cause I  see  that  his  prime  function  is  to  urge  violence  and  assas- 
sination of  tourists  in  Egypt,  how  come  this  cleric  obtained  a  visa 
to  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  place?  And  his  response 
to  me  was  that  the  visa  was  granted  by  mistake  and  the  various 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  him,  apparently,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  over 
the  last  several  years  have  failed. 

So  on  Monday  the  subcommittee  will  have  the  appropriate  State 
Department  in  to  discuss  this  question  because  it  seems  incompre- 
hensible how  an  individual  who  was  well  known  already  and  who 
was  implicated  in  the  assassination  of  the  former  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  should  have  been  allowed  to  come  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  when  presumably  this  entailed  a  personal  interview  by 
the  appropriate  consular  official,  and  this  is  a  highly  unique  indi- 
vidual with  very  clear  characteristics,  and  how  a  visa  was  issued 
and  in  response  to  a  question  at  a  hearing  6  years  later,  the  appro- 
priate Assistant  Secretary  says  it  was  by  mistake,  but  during  this 
whole  period  this  man  somehow  succeeded  in  remaining  in  the 
United  States  to  continue  his  work  of  incitement  to  violence  and 
assassination. 

I  realize  that  when  this  thing  broke  you  were  no  longer  in  office. 
But  what  is  your  general  comment  about  this  phenomenon  of  an 
individual  implicated  in  the  Sadat  assassination,  clearly  implicated 
in  this  horrendous  terrorist  episode,  with  1,000  Americans  injured, 
5  dead,  property  damage  of  extraordinary  proportions,  and,  of 
course,  the  appearance  of  vulnerability,  physical  vulnerability  by 
the  United  States?  How  is  it  that  such  a  lax  attitude  could  nave 
permeated  our  governmental  agencies  vis-a-vis  an  individual  whose 
main  function,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  incite  to  terrorism,  assassina- 
tion and  violence? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  can't  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  know,  somebody  obviously  goofed,  and  that  doesn't  solve  the 
problem  at  all.  I  do  remember  vaguely  sometime  last  year  being 
told  about  this  fellow,  and  I  am  trying — the  context  is  not  clear  to 
me  anymore.  But  I  was  given  the  same  statement  basically.  That 
he  had  gotten  in  by  mistake  and  we  were  trying  to  get  him  booted 
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out,  and  I  think  the  State  Department,  in  fact,  was  trying  to  get 
him  removed.  I  know  I  recall  saying,  "Well,  you  know,  we  ought  to 
ship  him  back,"  and  I  don't  remember  very  well  what  the  reasons 
were  why  it  was  taking  so  much  time  to  get  him  back  out  of  the 
country,  other  than  I  can  say  that  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Department. 

But  I  gather  now  that  the  governmental  agencies  involved  have 
become  more  energized,  specifically  to  try  to  get  him  removed  from 
the  United  States.  He  clearly  shouldn't  have  been  here,  and  he 
should  have  been  removed  sometime  ago,  and  I  have  to  say  that 
was — part  of  that  was  when  it  was  my  watch,  but  that  is  all  I  can 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  seems  so  bizarre  that  apparently  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  seems  to  be  more  preoccupied  with  a 
gardener  from  Mexico  who  is,  perhaps,  not  properly  is  trying  to 
make  a  living  growing  flowers  while  a  terrorist  or  one  who  incites 
to  terrorism  can  remain  here  in  a  very  public  capacity  for  a  period 
of  a  number  of  years.  I  realize  this  is  not  a  State  Department  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  an  INS  responsibility. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  But  even  so  I  can't — the  State  Department 
clearly  had  something  to  do  with  getting  him  here  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  And  all  I  can  tell  you  is  I  just  don't  know 
enough  about  the  specifics.  He  shouldn't  be  here. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Bereuter. 

ASYLUM  PROCESS  ABUSE 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Maybe  I  have  part  of 
the  answer,  unfortunately.  I  have  been  quite  concerned  for  some- 
time about  what  has  been  happening  at  our  international  airports. 
Last  year,  for  example,  15,000  people  came  into  New  York's  John 
F.  Kennedy  airport  without  visas,  asked  for  asylum,  and  it  is  tak- 
ing well  over  a  year  now  because  of  the  backlog  to  sort  through  the 
case  of  these  individuals.  Now  the  number  if  up  to  1,800  a  month 
coming  into  JFK  alone,  and  that  is  not  even  talking  about  our 
other  international  airports.  So  I  think  this  is  a  shocking  and  unac- 
ceptable situation. 

There  is  an  abuse  of  the  asylum  process.  Many  of  these  people 
certainly  do  not  belong  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Can  I  ask  a  question  here? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Isn't  it  true  that  an  airline  who  permits 
somebody  to  come  here  without  a  visa  is  responsible  for — can  be 
held  responsible,  and  held  responsible  for  shipping  them  back? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  have  been  told  that.  Some  of  these  people  come 
in  with  visas  but  then  ask  for  asylum  when  they  are  here. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  is  probably  the  majority.  I  think  our  Judici- 
ary Committee  needs  to  address  that.  Now,  Congressman  Schumer, 
I  believe,  yesterday  introduced  legislation  which  would  at  least  put 
more  locations  abroad  where  preliminary  screening  could  take 
place.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  part  of  it.  A  small  but  good 
part  of  the  solution. 
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On  the  subject  of  terrorism,  I  noticed  that  Robert  Gates,  speak- 
ing on  one  of  our  news  programs  this  past  weekend,  pointed  out 
what  I  think  you  alluded  or  said  directly,  and  that  is  that  we  do 
an  extraordinarily  fine  job  in  this  country,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
toughest  places  in  the  world  to  pull  off  a  terrorist  incident. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  don't  want  to  overdo 
it. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  are  an  open  society.  We  have  a  huge  country, 
but  our  FBI  in  combination  with  the  intelligence  agencies  has 
stopped  so  many  terrorist  incidents.  Our  Nation  would  be  proud  of 
that  record  if  they  really  understood  it.  People  who  have  this  in 
mind  better  understand  that  the  kind  of  process  now  unfolding  in 
New  York  City,  unfortunately  in  this  case  after  one  of  the  terrorist 
incidents,  is  available,  is  used,  is  frequently  stopping  people.  So 
these  terrorists  ought  not  have  a  false  sense  of  security  about  their 
capacity  to  pull  off  this  kind  of  treachery  in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  agree  with  the  chairman  on  his  suggestion  about  the 
negotiations  in  Sarajevo.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  one. 

U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  REPUBLICS 

One  question  in  the  area  of  geography  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  on,  and  it  is  related  to  the  area  we  might  now  call  the 
Central  Asian  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  understand 
that  up  to  100,000  people  have  been  killed  in  Tajikistan.  Certainly 
it  is  tens  of  thousands.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  large 
Russian  minorities  in  those  countries.  There  is  intense  animosity 
apparently  in  some  areas.  There  are  no  roots  of  democracy.  There 
is  a  little  concern,  apparently,  for  human  rights  as  we  understand 
it.  It  is  alleged  that  significant  numbers  of  arms  and  armed  person- 
nel are  coming  in  from  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  We  have  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism. That  has  to  be  a  concern  there. 

I  am  wondering  what  do  you  think  the  United  States  should  be 
doing?  What  should  be  our  concern  with  the  Central  Asian  Repub- 
lics? Does  Turkey  have  a  role  in  assisting  in  the  provision  of  an- 
other model,  or  Muslims  for  Islamic  individuals  and  institutions? 
What  should  we  be  doing  with  this  almost  forgotten  part  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  am  glad  you  raised  it  because  it  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  there  are  as 
horrendous  as  what  we  are  seeing  anywhere  else.  Maybe  not  as 
horrendous,  but  they  are  pretty  awful.  Almost  as  bad  as  some  of 
what  we  are  seeing  in  the  Yugoslav  case.  But  it  isn't  ethnic  cleans- 
ing, the  deliberate  sort  that  we  see  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  but 
it  is  pretty  messy. 

And  it  is  true  in  Tajikistan.  It  is  true  in  Georgia.  Clearly  what 
we  have  seen  in  Nagorno-Karabakh,  and  in  Armenia  and  Azer- 
baijan, it  is  awful,  all  of  it.  And  it  isn't  getting  the  kind  of  inter- 
national attention  or  media  attention  that  the  Yugoslav  case  is. 
But  if  it  isn't  as  bad,  it  is  close  to  it. 

And,  Congressman,  the  answer  to — what  the  United  States 
should  be  doing?  You  know,  the  answer  that  I  am  going  to  give  you 
is  not  going  to  be  satisfactory  because  we  are  back  again  to  this 
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problem  of  how  do  you — again,  at  least  in  the  Yugoslav  case  it  is 
in  Europe.  You  can  see  it.  You  can  get  at  it.  You  can  fill  it.  In 
Tajikistan,  hardly  anybody  even  knows  where  it  is  and  how  do  you 
get  there  and  what  do  you  do  about  it. 

And  yes,  Muslim  fundamentalist  influence  ought  to  be  worried 
about,  and  I  have  believed  since  before  I  left  office,  and  I  certainly 
still  believe  now,  yes,  Turkey  does  provide,  potentially  provide  a 
different  kind  of  example.  We  ought  to  be  working  hard  with  the 
Turks  to  try  to  develop  and  assist  them  in  providing  that  example. 

Even  in  the  case  of  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia — I  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  to  try  to  bring  the  par- 
ties together,  and  I  must  say  I  thought  he  was  sincere  in  his  effort 
to  try  to  do  so.  I  know  there  are  some  charges,  and  I  think  they 
are  basically  correct  that  there  has  been  some  leakage  over  the 
Turkish  border  with  regard  to  support  for  the  Azeris,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  think  some  of  that  is  taking  place. 

But  by  and  large,  my  impression  with  the  Turks,  as  we  work  to- 
gether to  try  to  do  something  in  the  Armenia-Azerbaijan  case  was 
that  they  were  sincerely  interested  in  trying  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
I  do  think  they  provide  a  different  kind  of  an  example. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  how  you  make  anybody  effective  in  a 
Tajikistan  where — and  you  have  correctly  described  it — there  is  no 
commitment  to  democracy,  there  is  no  understanding  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  is  fundamentally  killing  for  historic  reasons 
that  I  talked  about  earlier.  I  am  not  sure  I  know  how  you  deal  with 
it.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  something  that  United  States  can  deal 
with  directly.  I  guess  the  only  answer  I  have  to  you  is  support  for 
different  kinds  of  examples  such  as  the  Turkish  case  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  U.N.  interested  in  doing  what  it  can  to  begin  to  become 
involved. 

But  I  must  say  to  you  this  is  one  of  a  whole  list  that  is  going 
to  develop,  and  for  which  none  of  us  at  this  stage,  I  think,  nave 
any  very  effective  answers. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know  because  you  were  right  there  helping 
to  direct  the  policy  for  much  of  the  eighties,  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  was  focused  on  trying  to  promote  democratization  to  as- 
sist the  contras,  and  with  the  election  of  Violeta  Chamorro  many 
of  us,  including  the  administration,  I  think  virtually  every  Member 
of  Congress,  had  the  highest  hopes  and  expectations  that  democ- 
racy had  finally  arrived  and  that  the  rules  of  law  and  of  opposition 
parties  and  all  that  we  hold  so  sacred  had  truly  come  to  Nicaragua 
and  that  the  people  would  be  better  off. 

SANDINISTA  THREAT  TO  NICARAGUA  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS 

Unfortunately,  there  were  some  ominous  signs  right  from  the  be- 
ginning when  Daniel  Ortega  said  that  "We  will  rule  from  below." 
Some  people  took  that  as  tongue-in-cheek.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation  with  Lacayo  being  almost  the  de  facto  leader 
in  Nicaragua  directing  the  day-to-day  affairs  with  a  very  close  col- 
laborative relationship  with  Humberto  Ortega  and  others.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Sandinistas  are  very  firmly  entrenched  in  that  govern- 
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ment,  with  the  defection  of  some  eight  Uno  members,  who  some 
say  were  bribed,  although  we  don't  know  with  certainty  that  that 
is  the  case.  The  extra  constitutional  steps  that  were  taken  to  oust 
Alfredo  Cesar  as  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly  in  Nica- 
ragua, it  would  seem  that  some  of  our  worst  fears  that  now  those 
people  who  were,  as  Tomas  Borges  said  it  years  ago,  "fighting  a 
revolution  without  boundaries,"  are  now  safely  enshrined  in  the 
ruling  suites  of  Nicaragua  in  Managua. 

My  question  goes  to,  from  a  security  point  of  view  and  a  political 
point  of  view  we  know  that  we  have  withheld  $50  million  because 
a  lot  of  human  rights  conditions,  and  a  lot  of  other  conditions,  I 
think,  warrant  it  in  Nicaragua.  But  looking  during  the  course  of 
this  year  into  the  near  future  with  again  our  eyes  affixed  on  what 
is  happening  in  Europe,  Yeltsin's  dilemma  with  regards  to  his  own 
people  s  deputies  and  the  fact  that  the  Communists  are  very  much 
in  control  there,  what  threat  does  Nicaragua  pose?  If  you  could 
speak  (1)  to  Nicaragua  itself,  if  you  would,  knowing  your  experi- 
ence there;  and,  secondly,  what  threat  do  they  pose  to  their  neigh- 
bors, particularly  long  term  with  Sandinistas  back  in  control, 
biding  their  time  apparently  with  regards  to  their  neighbors,  but 
certainly  with  the  capability  over  time  to,  perhaps,  resume  some  of 
their  exporting  of  revolution  which  poses  threats  to  the  United 
States  as  well? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Congressman  Smith,  first  of  all,  you  are 
right.  We  withheld  $50  million.  I  must  say,  and  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Ms.  Chamorro  in  New  York  earlier  on  trying  to  discuss  these 
questions,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  just  didn't  go  right.  I 
mean  whether  it  is  restitution  for  property  seized  or  whether  it  is 
following  up  on  the  murders  of  these  people  who  have  been — and 
the  murders  were  not  followed  up  on,  and  so  forth.  It  is  fairly  clear 
a  lot  of  it  was  probably  Sandinista  originated. 

It  has  not  gone  well,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  great  disappointment 
is  the  easiest — is  the  nicest  thing  I  can  say  about  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  will  say  this.  All  of  that  having  been  said,  it  is  better  than 
the  alternative.  I  mean  by  that  that  Ms.  Chamorro  and  her  govern- 
ment have  made  some  reforms.  They  have  made  some  changes,  but 
we  are  greatly  disappointed — or  at  least  we  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure  to  followup  on  a  whole  host  of  things,  and 
we  have  held  back — we  held  back  the  assistance. 

The  degree  to  which  the  Sandinistas  are  still  in  power  I  think 
is  open  to  some  debate,  but  I  think  your  analysis  is  fundamentally 
correct.  Certainly  they  still  control  the  police.  Probably  at  the  end 
of  the  Chamorro  turn  we  will — there  is  at  least  a  strong  likelihood 
we  will  see  the  Sandinistas  back. 

I  guess  the  answer  to  it  is  that,  to  the  best  I  can  answer  the 
question,  certainly  if  that  is  what  happens  in  Nicaragua  internally 
it  will  be  disastrous  for  the  Nicaraguan  people.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  question  about  that.  The  question  of  the  threat  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  the  threat  to  stability  of  Central  America  will  to  some  de- 
gree depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  neighboring  countries  and 
there  I  think  the  situation  is  somewhat  different  than  it  was  when 
the  Sandinistas  were  in  control.  The  situation  in  El  Salvador  is 
substantially  better,  though  by  no  means  settled.  The  neighboring 
countries  are,  by  and  large,  more  stable  than  they  were  at  the 
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time,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  if  the  Sandinistas  came  back  in 
and  started  really  raising  the  roof  they  couldn't  be  difficult,  but 
there  is  one  other  fundamental  distinction  and  that  is  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  support  from  what  was  the  Soviet  Union  in 
terms  of  arms,  supplies  and  so  forth. 

So  bad  as  it  is  and  bad  as  it  will  be  as  a  failure  of  the  movement 
toward  democracy,  if,  in  fact,  what  happens  that  you  have  talked 
about,  it  should  happen,  I  think  it  will  be  a  less  dangerous  situa- 
tion for  the  neighborhood  than  was  the  case  before  because  their 
outside  support  is  gone. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  it  be  your  analysis  that  there  is  an  ongoing, 
almost  gangland  style  assassination  of  economic  advisers? 

Mr.  EAGLEBURGER.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  things  that  upset  us  the  most  is  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
pursue  these  murderers  and  find  out  who  they  are  and  bring  them 
to  trial.  By  and  large,  they  have  ignored  it. 

WITHHOLDING  U.S.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  you  recommend  withholding  of  the  $50  million 
until  further 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  If  that  situation  hasn't  changed  any,  I  would 
certainly  not  give  them  any  more  money.  And,  you  know,  that  is 
a  tough  call. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Because  I  come  back  to  saying  that  Ms. 
Chamorro  is  many  ways  is  a  hero — heroine.  She  did  some  really  su- 
perb things  in  defeating  the  Sandinistas,  and  we  need  to  recognize 
she  is  not  Daniel  Ortega.  So  you  are  in  a  very  tough  stage  in  terms 
of  trying  to  say  whether  you  should  continue  to  support  her  or 
should  not  support  her. 

I  must  say  that  if— and  Lacayo  was,  I  think,  part  of  the  problem. 
That  if  the  executive,  if  the  presidency  of  Nicaragua  was  prepared 
to  play  the  game  as  they  have  of  late,  and  particularly  not  follow- 
ing up  on  these  murders,  then  I  think  the  question  becomes  one — 
a  tough  call  but  nevertheless  the  economic  support  ought  to  be 
withheld. 

WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL  FOR  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  ask  one  final  question  because  the  hour  is  late 
and  you  have  been  most  generous  with  your  time.  You  made  some 
very  strong  and  I  think  appropriate  statements  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  year  concerning  war  crimes  and  those  that  you  thought 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  as  war  criminals.  We  are  faced  with  the  di- 
lemma that  these  are  the  very  same  characters  to  some  extent, 
people  like  Milosevic,  with  whom  we  have  to  negotiate  to  try  to  find 
a  piece  to  the  situation  in  Bosnia. 

How  would  you  recommend  the  U.N.  proceed  on  the  War  Crimes 
Tribunal?  -     .  , 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  You  have  to  understand,  Congressman  Smith, 
when  I  raised  these  names  it  was  not  in  some  legal  sense.  I  am 
no  lawyer  and  I  didn't— what  I  said  was— I  have  to  back  up.  You 
need  to  understand  why  I  did  this. 

Because  I  had  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time,  and  I  got 
all  of  the  arguments,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  from  the  lawyers  who 
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said,  you  know,  Don't  do  it,  because  it  sets  up  the  wrong  kind  of 
precedent  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  and  it  took  me  15  minutes  with 
Elie  Wiesel  one  day  in  my  office  to  convince  me  that  it  was  wrong 
and  we  needed  to  say  something. 

And  I  know  I  have  been  charged  with  having  helped  Milosevic 
win  the  election,  so  I  don't  really  care.  What  finally  became  fun- 
damental to  me  after  this  time  with  Elie  Wiesel  was  simply,  you 
know,  this  isn't  a  legal  issue.  This  is  an  issue  of  humanity.  And  he 
said,  "These  are  not  war  crimes.  These  are  crimes  against  human- 
ity." And  he  convinced  me  very  quickly. 

I  must  say  when  I  did  it  there  was  a  collective  heart  attack  from 
everybody  in  the  conference  other  than  the  Turks  over  having  done 
it,  and  they  raised  the  kinds  of  arguments  you  have  just  raised, 
you  know.  You  have  to  be  careful  too.  With  regard  to  Milosevic  and 
Karadzic,  I  didn't  say  they  were  war  criminals.  I  said  they  needed 
to  answer — be  prepared  to  answer  for  those  subordinate  to  them 
for  what  they  had  done.  And  maybe  they  were,  but  you  know. 
There  were  some  clear  cases  of  war  criminals  who  had  gone  out 
and  shot  people,  done  some  pretty  vicious  things.  I  couldn't  claim 
in  Karadzic  or  Milosevic's  case  that  they  had  done  them,  but  they 
had  certainly  sanctioned  them  and  so  forth. 

So  I  wasn't  doing  it  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  is  what  was  important.  I  do  believe  it  is  important  to  tell 
these  people  that  some  way,  somehow,  sometime,  somewhere  they 
are  going  to  have  to  answer  for  what  they  have  done.  I  also  felt 
it  was  important  in  the  sense  that  the  next  guy,  potential  war 
criminal  might  be  just  a  little  bit  worried.  That  having  started  the 
process  and  naming  some  people,  maybe  he  had  to  be  a  little  more 
careful  or  he  would  be  in  the  same  boat. 

Now,  it  has  moved  further  than  that  since,  and  the  administra- 
tion I  think — the  new  administration  has  moved  in  the  right  direc- 
tion with  the  U.N.  to  set  up  a  War  Crimes  Tribunal,  but  it  will  get 
wrapped  around  all  sorts  of  legal  issues,  which  I  know  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  as  long  as  we  understand  that  there  are  two  ways — 
there  are  two  different  issues.  One  is  how  you  deal  with  these 
things  legally.  The  other  is  simply  standing  up  every  once  in  a 
while  and  saying  you  can  run  but  you  can't  hide.  Somewhere, 
sometime  you  people  that  we  know  have  done  these  things  are 
going  to  have  to  answer  for  your  crimes. 

And  yes,  I  care  about  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal  and  doing  it  the 
right  way  legally,  but  that  should  not  stop  us  from  naming  people 
when  we  know  they  have  done  something,  and  making  public  our 
absolute  contempt  for  the  kinds  of  things  they  do. 

So,  I  haven't  answered  your  question,  because  I  don't  know  how 
to  answer  it.  We  will  deal  with — one  of  the  arguments  I  got  from 
the  lawyers  all  the  time  was,  "Well,  if  you  do  it  in  the  Yugoslav 
case,  why  aren't  you  doing  in  the  Iraq  case  and  the  case  of  what- 
ever country  you  want  to  name?"  And  I  guess  my  answer  to  this 
is  over  the  long  run  maybe  that  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and 
maybe  this  is  not  a  bad  place  to  start.  And,  if,  in  fact,  we  can  cre- 
ate the  kind  of  tribunal  that  deals  with  it  here,  and  we  happen  to 
miss  it  in  the  Iraq  case,  so  what? 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  begin  the  process,  begin  the  setting  of 
the  precedent  and  let  the  war  criminals  of  the  future  worry  about 
whether  they  are  going  to  get  caught. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  let  me  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  when  I  heard  your 
statement  a  cheer  went  up  from  me  and  from  many  others  that  fi- 
nally that  kind 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  waited  too  long. 

Mr.  Smith  [continuing].  I  mean  a  good  legal  point  of  view  follows 
the  right  moral  point  of  view 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  waited  too  long,  frankly. 

Mr.  Smith  [continuing].  And  you  certainly  articulated  that  well. 
So  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  I  certainly  concur  with  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
wonder  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  one  final  question,  because  you 
have  given  us  2V2  hours  uninterruptedly  and  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you. 

COST  SHARING  EN  SOMALIA  AND  U.S.  ARREARS  TO  THE  U.N. 

In  the  Somalia  case,  as  I  understand  it,  the  United  States  was 
not  supposed  to  pay  all  of  the  costs. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And,  as  things  now  stand,  the  former  Under  Sec- 
retary General — our  former  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Thornburgh, 
testified  before  this  subcommittee  a  few  days  ago  that  we  have 
been  picking  up  practically  all  of  the  costs,  while  at  the  same  being 
held  responsible  for  various  dues  payments  that  we  haven't  paia 
the  United  Nations. 

My  friend  Congressman  Bereuter  and  I  are  working  on  legisla- 
tion that  would  sort  of  clean  up  the  books  and  offset  against  our 
obligations  the  payments  that  we  should  have  received  from  the 
United  Nations  for  the  Somalia  operation.  In  principle,  do  you 
agree  with  our  proposal? 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Yes.  And  not  only  in  principle,  in  practice.  I 
will  tell  you  that  if  I  were  still  in  the  State  Department  I  would 
probably  have  to  waffle  all  over  with  the  answer  because  there  are, 
I  am  sure,  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  executive  branch 
may  not  like  it. 

But  yes,  you  are  right.  I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman — in 
other  words,  I  think  you  are  right  to  do  this,  but  I  must  say  to  you 
as  well  it  is  a  bit  embarrassing  to  be  a  deadbeat  in  the  sense  that 
we  have  not  kept  up  with  our 

Mr.  Lantos.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  mean  we  made — we  contracted  to  do  so 
much  for  the  U.N.  and  we  haven't  paid  it.  Now,  if  you  don't  like 
the  contract,  change  it.  But  we  have  a  lot  of  years  of  not  having 
met  our  obligations,  and  the  U.S.  Government  should  not  be  a 
deadbeat.  So  that  is  something  I  think  we  ought  to  straighten  out 
too.  But  yes. 

I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  we  are  paying  most  of 
the  Somalia  costs,  and  I  am  out  of  date  with  it,  but  when  I  left  we 
were  in  the  process  of  generating  some  commitments  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries,  including,  I  know,  the  Japanese  to  pay 
pieces  of  it.  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  with  that. 
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Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  we  are  in  the  process  of  obtaining  all  of  the 
relevant  information,  and  once  we  have  it,  it  is  our  intention  to  off- 
set against  our  obligations  the  obligations  of  the  U.N.  to  us. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  I  am  all  for  doing  it.  I  suspect  you  won't  get 
the  same  answer  from  the  administration,  and  I  don't  blame  that 
on  who  is  in  office.  I  suspect  institutionally  they  would  be  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  we  hope  to  persuade  them  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  ways. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  You  have  done  it  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you.  And  if  we  may,  we  would  like  to  invite  you  back 
for  another  enormously  illuminating  session. 

Mr.  Eagleburger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  come  back 
anytime  you  want.  It  makes  me  feel  wanted. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  you  are  wanted,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:34  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  1  p.m.,  Wednesday,  March  17,  1993.] 
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WAR  WORLD  (PART  6) 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  17,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
on  International  Security,  International  Organi- 
zations and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1  p.m.,  in  room 
2203,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  The  subcommittees  willplease  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Human  Rights  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will  continue  our  series  of  joint 
hearings  on  the  subject,  Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War 
World.  Our  hearing  today  is  the  sixth  in  this  series. 

The  objective  of  our  hearings  is  to  stimulate  public  discussion  of 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  the  means  available  to  the  United 
States  in  protecting  our  national  security  in  the  dramatically 
changed  conditions  of  the  post-cold  war  world.  We  have  invited  a 
number  of  prominent  public  officials  to  testify,  individuals  who 
have  played  key  roles  in  the  shaping  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  during 
the  past  two  decades  and  who  continue  to  speak  and  write  about 
these  important  issues. 

Our  witness  today  is  General  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  currently 
Chairman  and  President  of  Worldwide  Associates,  Incorporated, 
our  former  Secretary  of  State  and  former  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe.  General  Haig  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  U.S. 
security  and  foreign  policy  for  the  past  quarter  century.  He  brings 
a  unique  perspective  to  our  discussions  of  collective  security.  He 
has  served  both  as  a  most  distinguished  military  leader  who  under- 
stands our  national  security  needs  and  as  an  outstanding  diplomat 
who  understands  the  inner  workings  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

General  Haig,  we  are  delighted  and  honored  to  have  you  with  us 
today.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety  and  you  may  proceed  any  way  you  choose. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ALEXANDER  M.  HAIG,  JR., 
CHAIRMAN  AND  PRESEDENT,  WORLDWIDE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Mr.  Haig.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  committees.  Our  past 
relationships  reflect  the  convergence  of  views  on  a  number  of  very, 
very  important  issues  over  a  number  of  years,  and  so  I  am  grateful 
to  you  personally. 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  the  topic 
of  Collective  Security  now  that  the  cold  war  as  we  knew  it  has  sub- 
sided. Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  participate  in  con- 
gressional hearings  on  many,  many  subjects,  some  more  construc- 
tive than  others.  But  few  have  been  more  important  than  the  issue 
before  us  today. 

You  have  my  longer  statement  as  you  noted  for  the  record.  In  the 
interest  of  brevity  I  will  make  some  general  statements  at  the  risk 
of  oversimplifying  the  issue.  Collective  security  in  the  post-cold  war 
world  is  another  way  of  asking:  Now  that  the  cold  war  has  been 
transformed,  how  do  we  build  a  lasting  peace? 

I  would  urge  this  committee  and  all  Americans  concerned  with 
this  question  to  begin  by  understanding  the  three  great  changes 
that  shape  the  contours  of  our  time.  First,  we  are  living  in  a 
multipolar  world  economically  and  politically  and  increasingly  in 
the  latter  area.  But  in  security  terms  for  the  moment,  only  the 
United  States  remains  the  world's  military  super  power  with  a 
global  reach.  This  teaches  us  the  importance  of  collective  action  but 
also  the  crucial  role  to  be  played  by  credible  American  military 
strength. 

Second,  we  are  living  in  an  interdependent  world.  Our  domestic 
decisions  especially  in  economics  carry  international  implications 
and  vice  versa.  And  the  transparency  of  this  new  interdependent 
world,  where  we  can  see  history  in  the  making  in  real  time  on  tele- 
vision, makes  it  more  difficult  for  democratic  leaders  to  ignore  ca- 
tastrophes or  blatant  affronts  to  our  democratic  values. 

Third,  we  are  living  with  the  legacy  of  the  Soviet  Union's  demise. 
That  legacy  is  certainly  not  a  new  world  order  but  rather  new 
states  including  Russia  groping  for  a  new  world  order.  At  this  point 
I  always  make  my  audience  a  bit  uncomfortable  by  warning 
against  the  arrogance  of  our  suggesting  a  "victory"  in  the  cold  war. 
The  implosion  of  communism  came  less  from  our  vision  and  our 
strength  than  from  the  folly  and  weakness  of  an  absurd  system. 
This  I  said  in  the  mid-1970's  while  at  NATO.  The  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  the  result  of  the  Reagan  Revolution. 

I  have  traveled  on  several  occasions  recently  to  Moscow  and  to 
some  of  the  capitals  of  the  Central  Asian  republics.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  I  found  progress  but  no  mass  conversion  of  belief  in  either  de- 
mocracy or  free  markets,  only  an  increasingly  uncertain  conviction 
that  Marxist-Leninism  has  failed. 

How  does  this  collective  security  operate  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  what  is  to  be  the  U.S.  role?  My  answer  is  this.  We 
need  to  rally  a  coalition  led  by  the  United  States — I  said  "led  by" — 
that  works  consistently  on  behalf  of  democratic  principles,  whether 
it  is  to  prod  the  U.N.,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  to  take  collective 
action,  nevertheless.  These  coalitions  are  not  always  easy  to  form 
or  to  operate,  but  when  the  member  states  under  U.S.  leadership 
are  clear  about  purpose,  decisive  on  strategy,  and  share  both  bur- 
dens and  risks,  we  will  have  an  instrument  we  need  to  build  a  last- 
ing peace. 
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You  will  all  recognize  there  are  elements  that  have  made  both 
NATO  and  our  major  Asian  alliance  with  Japan  a  success.  These 
are  the  very  same  elements.  I  know,  of  course,  that  some  today 
would  prefer  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  the  main  instrument  of 
collective  security.  Others  argue  that  as  the  remaining  super 
power,  we  can  ignore  much  of  the  world's  disorder  in  the  false  be- 
lief that  it  does  not  threaten  us.  But  as  a  former  general  and  "de- 
frocked diplomat,"  I  will  say  in  my  characteristically  statesman-like 
fashion  that  these  approaches  are  simply  dead  wrong.  Even  with- 
out a  Security  Council  veto,  the  U.N.  experience  in  Somalia  and 
Bosnia  is  anything  but  promising.  And  isolationism  even  dressed 
up  as  muscular  unilateralism  is  plainly  at  odds  with  reality. 

Before  we  abandon  the  arrangements  that  took  us  safely  through 
the  cold  war  and  built  up  successful  democracies  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  we  had  better  be  very  sure  that  the  alternatives  work.  Thus 
far  they  simply  have  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apply  these  general  principles  of  coali- 
tion diplomacy  to  three  outstanding  issues:  the  Bosnia  crisis,  the 
economic  relationships  among  the  major  trading  states,  and  our  re- 
lations with  Russia.  Again,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  will  make  a  few 
short  comments  on  Bosnia  and  economics  and  reserve  the  longer 
homily  for  the  Russian  situation. 

First,  Bosnia  is  a  case  of  Serbian  aggression  tinged  with  geno- 
cide, and  it  teaches  us  today  how  not  to  handle  a  crisis.  We  simply 
failed  to  organize  an  effective  coalition  when  the  situation  was 
more  ambiguous  and  as  is  always  the  case,  therefore  more  manage- 
able. I  would  suggest  now  that  we  hold  two  things  in  mind:  diplo- 
matic agreements  among  warring  parties  are  more  likely  to  be  ob- 
served if  they  reflect  a  realistic  balance  of  power.  Excessive  rhetori- 
cal pronouncements  supported  by  underwhelming  military  force 
just  make  things  worse,  as  they  have  to  date.  Unfortunately,  an 
even  greater  bout  of  ethnic  cleansing  may  take  place  before  the 
international  community  gets  its  act  together,  hence  the  United 
States  better  start  acting  as  a  leader  now. 

I  return  now  to  the  issue  of  economics.  President  Clinton  with 
the  right  kind  of  deficit  reduction  plan  could  have  the  long  overdue 
credibility  to  galvanize  Japan  and  Europe  into  finishing  the  GATT 
treaty.  That,  combined  with  further  EC  integration  and  the 
NAFTA  accord,  could  give  the  international  economy  a  great  burst 
of  growth.  But  then  the  U.S.  plan  must  be  credible.  Revenues 
through  taxation  simply  cannot  exceed  spending  cuts  in  the  near 
term  or  we  will  smother  essential  investment.  And,  finally,  spend- 
ing cuts  themselves,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  some  urgency  in  Wash- 
ington, today,  must  not  cripple  our  military  capability,  otherwise, 
we  will  jeopardize  everything. 

Finally,  the  most  important  foreign  policy  issue  we  face  today  is 
our  relationship  with  Russia.  That  country  is  trying  to  move  three 
revolutions  at  once:  from  empire  to  loose  commonwealth,  from  a 
command  economy  to  a  free  market,  from  communism  to  democ- 
racy. Progress  is  uneven,  halting  and  prone  to  crisis.  The  debris  of 
the  former  system  litters  the  landscape.  So  let  us  adjust  our  expec- 
tations. There  will  be  ups  and  downs,  steps  forward  and  steps 
backward. 
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That  having  been  said,  I  would  make  some  observations  about 
the  current  scene.  Whomever  wins  the  contest  for  power  in  Moscow 
will  face  the  same  problem.  Russia  is  verging  on  hyperinflation  ii 
it  is  not  already  there  and  growing  public  insecurity  that  cannot 
go  on  much  longer. 

The  free  market  radicals  are  tarred  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  current  impasse,  but  the  nationalist  Communist  block  in  the 
legislature,  while  it  can  stymie  President  Yeltsin,  will  soon  be  held 
accountable  if  hyperinflation  and  chaos  is  the  result. 

In  short,  there  may  be  forces  and  personalities  yet  to  emerge 
from  this  mess  who  are  able  to  settle  the  country  down.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  absolved  from  doing  far  more  financially  to 
assist  the  Yeltsin  government,  both  multilaterally  and  bilaterally. 

Experience  including  recent  experiences  with  Gorbachev  should 
caution  us  against  the  thesis  that  we  have  only  one  choice,  a  par- 
ticular leader  or  catastrophe.  It  is  just  not  that  simple.  Boris 
Yeltsin  will  survive  less  on  Western  help  than  his  own  wits  and  in- 
ternal forces  over  which  we  have  little  near  term  control. 

Ultimately,  our  role  must  be  to  say  to  the  Russian  leaders  and 
the  Russian  people,  "If  you  follow  certain  policies,  you  will  find  us 
supportive.  If  you  do  not,  carefully  consider  what  an  attempt  to  re- 
store the  empire  will  really  cost  you." 

My  experience  is  that  the  Russians  do  respect  the  balance  of 
power  and  they  know  well  how  to  behave  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing incentives  to  go  in  a  certain  direction.  As  history  shows,  when 
nations  were  strong,  they  did  not  always  wish  to  be  just.  And  when 
they  wished  to  be  just,  they  often  no  longer  had  the  strength.  I  am 
convinced  that  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Century  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  working  together,  have  the  strength  to 
be  just.  We  can  build  a  lasting  peace  marked  by  mutual  security, 
free  markets,  free  trade  and  the  spread  of  democracy.  I  speak  these 
words  as  a  member  of  a  generation  whose  work  will  soon  be  done. 
We  have  assembled  through  great  sacrifice  and  hardship  a  coalition 
of  free  people  who  hold  a  preponderance  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  power  in  the  world  today.  If  we  can  hold  that  together  and 
build  on  it  and  through  American  leadership  apply  it  to  inter- 
national problems,  then  all  will  be  well.  And  we  should  so  conduct 
ourselves  that  our  posterity  will  say  of  us,  "They  finally  built  a 
world  better  than  the  one  they  knew." 

That  ends  my  informal  opening  statement.1 

NATO'S  ROLE  IN  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  let 
me  say  you  have  opened  a  wide  range  of  very  critical  issues  and 
I  know  we  are  anxious  to  question  you.  First,  let  me  begin,  if  I 
may,  with  NATO.  You  spent  a  good  bit  of  your  life  heading  up 
NATO,  and  as  one  who  was  a  supporter  and  admirer  of  NATO  from 
Day  One,  I  want  to  pay  public  tribute  to  your  leadership  of  that 
all-important  organization. 

General  Haig.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Some  say  that  NATO  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
because  the  Soviet  Union  has  imploded.  NATO  was  designed  to 
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deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  My  own  view  is  just  the  opposite.  My 
own  view  is  that  in  the  turbulent  period  that  lies  ahead,  NATO  is 
more  needed  than  ever  before,  but  its  sphere  of  operation  needs  to 
be  redefined.  Let  me  come  to  the  question  of  NATO  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Some  of  us  advocated  during  the  course  of  the  last 
year-and-a-half  or  so  that  NATO  be  used  either  in  Yugoslavia,  to 
deter  the  aggression  of  Milosevic.  While  none  of  us  will  ever  be  able 
to  prove  this — nor  will  others  disprove  it — some  of  us  feel  that 
since  deterrents  worked  against  the  Soviet  Union  very  successfully 
for  half  a  century,  deterrents  would  have  worked  against  Milosevic. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  tell  us  whether  you  think  NATO 
could  have  played  a  useful  role  in  the  last  year-and-a-half,  and 
what  your  estimate  is  of  the  likelihood  of  Milosevic  having  been  de- 
terred had  there  been  a  credible  threat  of  force  by  NATO.  NATO 
naval  power  compared  to  Serbian  NATO  power  is  not  an  even 
match.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact,  Secretary  Haig,  that  there  was 
a  total  lack  of  both  U.S.  leadership  and  European  leadership  and 
the  consequent  failure  to  use  the  greatest  military  alliance  ever 
built  in  history? 

General  Haig.  Well,  I  share,  incidentally,  the  substantive  content 
of  your  question. 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  do? 

General  Haig.  Yes,  I  do.  There  are  many  reasons  for  it,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  quadrennial  year  of  paralysis  in  our  country 
when  electoral  campaigns  are  waged  and  objectivity  is  replaced  by 
expediency. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  early  part  of  the  crisis  developed  in  the 
shadow  of  the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  Government  at 
the  time  was  attempting  to  prop  up  Mr.  Gorbachev  at  a  time  when 
he  was  a  "corpse"  in  nis  own  country  and  the  pronouncements 
made  at  the  highest  level,  the  Secretary  of  State  level,  in  Yugo- 
slavia, which  were  designed  to  shore  up  a  corpse  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  the  practical  consequence  of  waving  a  green  flag  to  the 
Serbian  goons,  who  immediately  took  advantage  of  it.  I  think  this 
was  one  of  the  most  egregious  misjudgments  of  the  whole  crisis. 

There  is  another  observation  that  I  would  make  and  which  is  not 
a  military  one  but  a  diplomatic  one.  That  is,  that  in  my  experience, 
crises  are  best  managed  when  the  crisis  is,  itself,  ambiguous.  When 
it  is  ambiguous,  then  the  risks  are  not  so  high  and  the  stakes  have 
not  become  embedded  and  crystallized  in  confrontational  outcome. 
It  takes,  however,  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  wisdom  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  ambiguous  situations. 

I  believe  that  a  year-and-a-half  ago  had  the  United  States  led  a 
coalition  of  our  European  partners,  supported  one  way  or  another 
by  the  United  Nations  in  an  appropriate  proclamation  that  we 
would,  as  your  question  suggests,  have  deterred  a  bully.  This  is  my 
general  observation — that  bullies  are  more  often  than  not  cowards 
as  well,  because  that  is  the  style  of  a  bully.  In  my  view  we  could 
have  deterred  what  we  have  witnessed  over  the  last  year-and-a- 
half,  and  this  failure  to  act  on  our  part  is  one  of  the  most  egregious 
abuses  of  our  values  that  we  have  had  in  recent  history. 

With  respect  to  whether  or  not  military  action  can  be  taken  effec- 
tively in  what  has  been  described  as  a  "quagmire"  that  paralyzed 
Nazi  forces  throughout  World  War  II,  I  would  suggest  had  Hitler's 
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Germany  wanted  to  suppress  Yugoslavia  with  sufficient  resources, 
it  could  have  done  so. 

I  remember  the  same  arguments  in  this  very  city  before  the  Gulf 
crisis  became  a  conflict  where  even  uniformed  military  men,  in 
fact,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  time,  said 
there  would  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  casualties  if  we 
went  into  the  desert.  The  facts  are  that  when  you  deal  with  bullies 
and  cowards,  more  often  than  not  they  will  succumb  to  the  logic 
of  the  balance  of  power.  And  I  think  had  we  moved  and  we  may 
still  be  required  to  move  in  the  future,  circumstances  would  be  dif- 
ferent. I  suspect  the  recent  steps  of  the  U.N.  commander  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  to  make  himself  hostage  to  the  good  will  of  the  Ser- 
bian forces  could  create  the  conditions  under  which  Europe  will 
unite  under  American  leadership  and  take  effective  action.  We  may 
indeed  have  to  do  that. 

U.S.  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  mentioned,  Secretary  Haig,  twice  in  this  re- 
sponse, the  phrase  "U.S. -led  coalition"  which  prompts  my  second 
question.  If  you  look  at  the  period  since  the  end  of  the  second 
World  War,  whenever  there  was  aggression,  as  in  the  case  of  Korea 
and  the  case  of  Kuwait,  the  United  States  in  fact  led  a  coalition 
or  created  a  coalition  or  showed  the  determination  to  succeed.  And 
we  succeeded.  I  am  not  commenting  now  on  how  the  Kuwait  war 
ended  because  that  is  a  separate  subject.  But  both  in  Korea  and 
in  Kuwait  under  American  leadership  an  international  force  was 
created  and  success  was  achieved. 

Whenever  the  United  States,  for  whatever  reason  chose  not  to 
lead,  and  Yugoslavia  is  the  outstanding  example,  we  have  failure. 
Is  there  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this? 

General  Haig.  There  is  indeed  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  and 
that  is  the  lesson  which  I  am  afraid  contemporary  attitudes  in 
Washington  may  be  unlearning.  That  is  that  we  Americans  have 
been  put  historically  in  the  position  where  we  simply  have  to  lead. 
This  is  not  the  costly  burden  that  too  many  are  suggesting  it  is 
today.  It  is  a  burden  in  which  we  do  expect  and  must  insist  on  in- 
creasing contributions  from  those  who  can  now  afford  it.  But  it 
does  not  mean  a  burden  from  which  we  should  recoil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  looks  at  the  last  decade  of  American 
foreign  policy,  first  we  claimed  we  had  a  victory  of  democracy  and 
that  democracy  was  breaking  out  all  over  the  world.  My  answer  to 
that  is  nonsense.  What  we  had  was  a  victory  of  systems,  free  mar- 
kets, market  economy  over  totalitarian  centrally  managed  socialis- 
tic communism.  The  straggle  of  values  is  still  being  waged.  Right 
now  if  one  looks  at  the  United  States,  the  deplorable  quality  of  our 
education,  our  continuing  social  injustice,  our  corruption  of  the 
white  collar  and  in  the  streets,  the  crime,  the  drugs,  then  it  cannot 
be  said  that  our  victory  was  a  victory  of  values.  What  we  have  won 
is  a  victory  of  systems.  We  have  to  understand  that. 

During  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  because  of  our  own  incom- 
petence here  at  home  and  our  unwillingness  to  manage  our  econ- 
omy effectively,  putting  revenues  and  expenditures  are  in  greater 
balance,  we  began  to  blame  our  own  failures  on  our  trading  part- 
ner, Japan,  as  a  case  in  point.  Indeed,  Japan  does  need  some  struc- 
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tural  reform.  But  to  tell  the  American  people  that  we  are  being 
abused  and  battered  by  unfair  trading  practices  is  the  perversion 
of  the  truth. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  to  get  our  fiscal  and  monetary  house 
in  order  here  at  home  before  we  can  once  again  insist  tnat  our 
friends  abroad  do  the  things  that  we  hope  they  will  under  GATT 
and  other  multilateral  trade  arrangements.  But  we  did  not  do  that. 
And  we  are  risking,  once  again,  repeating  the  errors  of  the  past  if 
we  are  not  very  careful  in  this  new  budget  approach  we  are  taking. 

That  would  be  my  explanation  of  why  we  did  not  lead  because 
we  increasingly  began  to  say  others  have  to  do  it,  they  have  been 
having  a  free  lunch  out  of  our  largess.  To  some  degree  they  have, 
but  that  was  not  the  causal  problem.  The  causal  problem  was  our 
incompetency. 

COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  BUEDENSHARING 

Mr.  Lantos.  Let  me  just  ask  one  more  question  before  I  turn  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Florida.  You  mentioned  the  subject 
of  burden-sharing  and,  of  course,  probably  the  most  popular  phrase 
in  the  United  States  today  is  that  we  are  not  the  world's  policemen. 
That  is  fair  enough.  We  snould  not  be. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  po- 
tential participants  in  collective  security.  There  are  countries  which 
while  they  do  not  have  huge  material  resources  do  have  some  mili- 
tary capability  to  contribute  to  collective  security  and  any  number 
come  to  mind  ranging  from  Pakistan  to  Russia. 

The  second  group  are  countries  which  do  not  have  great  military 
capabilities  but  have  enormous  financial  resources  like  Kuwait  or 
Saudi  Arabia.  And  then  there  are  a  few  like  ourselves  who  have 
both  capabilities  and  resources.  Why  do  you  feel  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  organizing  a  meaningful  sharing 
of  the  collective  security  burden?  Why  is  it  that  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.N.  as  of  today  is  without  any  financial  means,  is 
without  any  commitment  of  earmarked  forces?  Why  is  it  that  every 
single  crisis  appears  as  if  nobody  would  have  ever  seen  a  previous 
crisis  and  we  have  to  scurry  to  try  to  put  forces  together  to  look 
for  the  funds  to  maintain  those  forces?  Why  is  there  not  a  structure 
that  is  ready  both  fiscally  and  financially  to  deal  with  the  scores 
of  crises  from  Vietnam  to  Cambodia  to  Bosnia  to  Croatia  that  are 
erupting  all  over? 

General  Haig.  First,  many  of  the  observations  I  made  in  my  pre- 
vious statement  would  apply  with  a  vengeance  on  this  question.  We 
even  began  to  think  the  U.N.  should  have  to  handle  our  security 
for  us  and  there  are  many  who  for  good  reasons  would  advocate 
that  solution  today.  We  must  remind  them  of  reality  by  asking 
them  "why  is  the  U.N.  suddenly  historically  more  effective?"  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  veto  is  gone  and  that  is  not  necessarily  a  perma- 
nent state  of  affairs.  Others  too  have  the  U.N.  veto. 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  is  right. 

General  Haig.  And  that  is  why  the  stake  in  what  happens  in 
Russia  and  in  the  CIS  at  large  is  so  critical. 

The  other  problem  is  this:  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  which  is  a  coalition,  to  act  except  in  the  kinds  of  situa- 
tions where  Americans  lead  with  great  determination  and  a  great 
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display  of  energy.  Then  and  only  then  are  other  member  nations 
going  to  hide  behind  the  consequences  of  actions  as  distinct  from— 
or  at  the  cost  of  peacemaking  versus  the  cost  of  peacekeeping.  His- 
torically peacekeeping  has  been  the  role  of  the  U.N..  We  are  now 
talking  about  making  it  an   effective  military  arm  to  make  the 

peace.  . 

I  am  somewhat  skeptical  that  this  is  going  to  be  achieved  in  the 
very  near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  very  much  behind  the 
proposal  that  we  Americans  lose  our  inhibition,  which  is  very 
strong  in  the  Pentagon  today,  to  ever  turn  over  American  troops  to 
foreign  command.  I  think  we  should  make  a  token  contribution  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  moving  in  concert  with  that  approach.  But, 
again,  I  would  be  very  skeptical  that  it  is  a  near  term  objective 
which  we  can  be  anticipating. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Hastings. 

CRITERIA  FOR  U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  CONFLICTS  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  so  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Haig,  I  came  late  and  I  apologize  to  you  for  that,  but  the 
portion  that  I  heard  was  enlightening,  and  I  am  appreciative. 

Let  me  ask  you,  this  morning  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  having 
a  former  colleague  of  yours,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  and  General 
Thayer,  a  real  former  colleague  of  yours.  And  General  Thayer  told 
us  tnat  there  are  currently  ongoing  in  the  world  43  ethnic  conflicts 
that  at  least  can  be  immediately  identified,  I  gather,  is  what  he 
meant.  How  does  the  United  States  decide,  in  your  view,  Secretary 
Haig,  which  conflicts  we  should  intervene  at? 

General  Haig.  Well,  we  are  going  through  what  I  call  the  "Great 
American  Political  Dialectic"  in  Washington  today.  It  happens  in 
cycles  of  4  years.  We  Republicans,  and  I  am  a  Republican,  have 
been  accused 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  will  not  hold  that  against  you.  [Laughter.l 

General  Haig.  We  Republicans  have  been  accused  with  some  jus- 
tification of  abandoning  our  Nation's  values  in  a  compulsive  quest 
for  Realpolitik  and  selfish  self-interest.  That  criticism  has  come 
normally  from  the  Democratic  Party,  which  itself  risks  the  criticism 
of  being  dominated  by  a  quest  for  ephemeral  values,  such  as 
human  rights.  Part  of  the  mandate  of  this  committee  is  to  uphold, 
of  course,  such  values,  and  other  intangible  democratic  values. 

In  my  experience  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes  of 
Realpolitik  and  ephemeral  values.  If  an  administration  becomes 
dominated,  as  we  were  accused  of  in  the  Nixon  years,  of  Realpoli- 
tik, it  is  soon  going  to  lose  the  support  of  the  American  people,  be- 
cause it  affronts  their  sensitivities  on  values. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  administration  becomes  as  it  was  in  the 
Carter  years,  dominated  by  human  rights,  it  is  going  to  lose  the 
support  of  the  American  people  simply  because  it  will  fail,  as  it  did. 
The  truth  is  there  is  a  need  for  a  prudent  balance  between  the  two. 
And  that  is  my  answer  to  your  question.  You  have  to  look  at  the 
issue  in  terms  of  our  vital  interests,  and  it  must  have  a  weight  of 
concern  in  our  vital  interests  I  think  before  we  intervene.  Secondly, 
it  must  have  a  dimension  which  contains  the  advancement  or 
achievement  of  our  values,  democracy,  human  rights;  but  it  must 
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be  very  well  balanced.  We  will  get  in  trouble  if  we  let  one  dominate 
at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

THE  NORTH  KOREAN  NUCLEAR  THREAT 

Mr.  Hastings.  Secretary  Haig,  I  hesitate  to  ask  because  I  just 
simply  am  frightened  by  trie  prospect  not  only  of  your  answer,  but 
anybody's  answers,  with  Korea  developing  the  nuclear  capacity  and 
I  recognize  that  we  are  not  focused  and  you  did  not  focus  in  your 
paper  on  that,  but  that  is  something  that  has  just  come  to  the  front 
burner.  Just  bluntly,  what  should  we  do? 

General  Haig.  Well,  the  greatest  pitfall  of  a  "defrocked  diplomat" 
is  to  tell  people  how  to  suck  eggs  on  such  important  issues. 

I  will  say  this,  that  this  crisis  has  been  brewing  for  a  matter  of 
several  weeks  in  Korea.  It  was  not  deemed  to  be  important  by  the 
American  press  until  this  past  weekend  when  they  rejected 

Mr.  Hastings.  Right. 

General  Haig.  When  the  North  Koreans  pulled  out  of  the  NPT. 

We  made  a  terrible  mistake  in  my  view  during  the  Bush  admin- 
istration when  we  let  the  Secretary  of  State  withdraw  our  nuclear 
weapons  prematurely  from  South  Korea.  That  was  the  major  lever- 
age we  had  on  Pyongyang.  Having  acted  unilaterally  under  the  il- 
lusion that  good  will  would  be  followed  and  demonstrated  by  the 
North,  it  demonstrated  quite  simply  that  one  did  not  understand 
30-some,  40  years  of  American  history  and  relationships  with  that 
regime.  So  now  we  are  there.  I  will  recount  to  the  audience  here 
a  discussion  we  had  in  the  cabinet  in  the  Reagan  administration 
when  Israel  knocked  out  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor,  and  our  Secretary 
of  Defense,  our  Vice-President  then,  and  other  members  of  the  cabi- 
net uniformly  wanted  to  cutoff  all  assistance  to  Israel  because  of 
that  "outrageous  act"  as  they  called  it. 

And  I  said  at  the  time,  "Mr.  President" — I  was  the  last  interlocu- 
tor. This  was  normally  the  case.  He  would  always  start  not  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  but  around  the  other  way  and  he  got  to  me 
and  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  before  you  are  through,  you  will  be  on 
your  knees  thanking  God  Israel  did  what  it  did."  Had  Israel  not 
done  that,  then  the  Gulf  crisis  would  have  been  a  major  catas- 
trophe long  before,  long  before  when  the  Iraqis  were  using  poison 
gas  against  their  own  Kurdish  people,  their  own  population. 

My  point  to  this  is  we  simply  cannot  make  a  demarcation  line 
on  this  issue  with  North  Korea  which  says  what  we  will  do  or  what 
we  will  not  do.  We  should  discount  nothing,  and  Pyongyang  should 
know  that.  Our  diplomatic  pronouncements  at  this  time  of  the  cri- 
sis should  reflect  that.  I  am  not  so  sure  perhaps  that  some  reloca- 
tion of  some  nuclear  capability  in  South  Korea  would  not  be  a  good 
first  step. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  would  be  permitted  just  this 
final  question. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Of  course. 

INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Secretary  Haig.  With  the  bombing  of 
the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  shootings  outside  the  CIA  complex 
here,  do  you  think  that  there  is  an  increased  threat  to  our  domestic 
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security  here  in  this  country,  and  in  your  view  have  international 
terrorists  perhaps  become  more  brazen? 

General  Haig.  My  answer  to  that  is  yes  and  no.  I  think  the 
threat  of  terrorism  is  somewhat  less  critical  today  than  it  has  been 
during  the  decade  of  the  1980's  and  the  1970's  when  the  Soviet 
Union  with  all  of  its  vast  resources  was  actively  engaged  as  the  lo- 
gistician,  the  catechist  and  in  many  instances  the  director  of  these 
actions.  Today  we  face  a  number  of  slightly  less  venal  troubles, 
whether  you  are  talking  about  the  IRA,  or  other,  nonstate-sup- 
ported  insurgencies  or  terror. 

The  single  exception  is  Islamic  fundamentalists,  which  has  be- 
come increasingly  a  very  serious  threat  as  Iran  has  become  or  got- 
ten financially  more  able  due  to  oil  revenues  and  where  they  can, 
if  they  choose  to,  become  more  active.  We  know  they  are  active  in 
Egypt.  We  know  they  are  active  in  other  Middle  Eastern  states.  It 
is  still  unproven  whether  or  not  what  happened  in  New  York  was 
a  result  of  a  state-sponsored  activity  or  a  disaffected  employee  or 
someone  with  a  tremendous  grudge  either  against  the  World  Trade 
Center  or  Port  Authority  or  somebody  else.  I  think  we  saw  the  CIA 
situation  as  an  individual  who  was  perhaps  very  much  disaffected 
by  the  abuse  of  the  Muslim  population  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
but  the  truth  is  yet  to  come  out.  My  answer  would  be  that  I  think 
we  have  to  be  somewhat  more  alert,  dependent  on  the  relationships 
that  develop  with  Iran,  but  I  do  not  see  it  as  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  another  massive  wave  of  terrorism  of  the  kind  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Surely. 

Congressman  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

JAPANESE  AID  TO  RUSSIA 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  General,  about  Russia.  What 
do  we  as  a  nation  do  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to  put  aside  their 
conflict  over  the  Kurile  Islands  and  join  us  and  join  others  in  the 
West  in  doing  what  we  need  to  do  in  Russia? 

General  Haig.  I  am  probably  going  to  astonish  you.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  Japan  is  not  right  in  insisting  on  some  progress  on  the 
cannibalization  of  their  property  by  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
my  view  that  using  this  issue  to  get  some  greater  flexibility  in  ne- 
gotiations perhaps  underway  is  not  exactly  short-sighted,  although 
it  runs  directly  counter  to  my  concerns  and  obviously  yours  about 
the  need  to  get  Japanese  capital  in  larger  numbers  into  the  CIS. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  the  Japanese  are  in  there.  They  are 
not  in  Russia,  but  they  are  pretty  heavily  engaged  in  the  Asian  re- 
publics and  they  usually  bring  a  price  tag,  unlike  our  largess.  It 
comes  in  as,  "We  will  give  you  these  soft  loans  if  you  buy  this  or 
we  build  that."  And  that  is  what  the  Turks  are  doing,  too.  Well, 
better  that  than  nothing.  So  I  would  say  that  I  would  hope  that  the 
new  leadership  in  Russia  could  devise  some  more  creative  ap- 
proaches to  the  island  question  rather  than  to  badger  our  historic 
ally,  who  shares  our  values  in  most  instances  about  an  issue  which 
they  feel  very  strongly  about. 
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Suppose  this  were  Panama,  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have 
watched  our  own  nation  wrench  for  twenty  years  with  respect  to 
the  question.  It  happened  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was 
a  very  difficult  issue. 

That  is  another  problem  as  we  sit  here  in  Washington  and  pon- 
tificate about  what  our  allies  should  or  should  not  be  doing,  wheth- 
er it  be  Israel,  who  had  a  rash  of  criticism  from  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, undeserved  I  may  add,  or  Japan.  When  you  are  dealing 
with  a  democracy  we  have  to  recognize  they  have  the  same  foibles 
that  we  have.  Thank  God.  They  have  to  have  a  national  consensus. 
If  they  are  taking  direction  from  a  foreign  power,  the  leader  who 
we  are  trying  to  move  in  a  direction,  we  are  jawboning  him  on,  is 
frequently  deprived  of  the  leverage  he  needs  to  do  what  we  want 
him  to  do.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  popping  off  in  newspapers,  "We  are 
going  to  pursue  this  guy  or  that  guy."  It  is  another  to  remember 
you  may  be  either  making  him  a  hero  or  a  bum  in  his  own  country 
and  undercutting  your  own  policy.  I  would  say  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
Japan  is  moving.  It  is  very  important  that  they  also  get  some  rec- 
ognition of  their  national  concerns  or  the  leaders  in  Japan  will  find 
themselves  voted  out  of  office.  Japan's  leaders  as  we  know  are  very 
unpopular  at  the  moment  as  is  every  Western  leader  in  the  indus- 
trialized world.  They  have  never  enjoyed  less  popularity  than  they 
do  today.  I  am  saying  that  not  as  to  lecture  you  because  I  share 
your  concerns.  We  want  Japanese  money  in  there  and  we  want 
some  of  our  own.  I  venture  to  say  they  have  been  as  generous  as 
we  have. 

Mr.  Brown.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes. 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  RUSSIAN  TEES  TO  SERBIA 

Mr.  Brown.  One  of  the  recurrent  problems  of  the  problems,  the 
difficulties  in  Bosnia  have  been  the  Serbian-Russian  historic  rela- 
tionship. Clearly  as  events  in  the  old  the  old  Soviet  empire,  old 
Russian  empire  unfold  we  need  to  be  involved  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Is  there  anything  we  as  a  nation  can 
do  about  those,  about  the  pan-Slavism  that  rears  its  head  over  his- 
tory from  time  to  time  and  will  undoubtedly  do  that  in  the  next 
decade  or  so? 

General  Haig.  Well,  Congressman  Brown,  we  have  had  quite  an 
exchange  on  it  before  you  came. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  apologize. 

General  Haig.  But  not  on  this  specific  issue.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant issue.  Some  of  the  observations  I  have  made  earlier  would 
have  an  application  here.  The  point  I  would  make  is  when  Yugo- 
slavia first  erupted  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  when  there  were  a  lot  of 
ambiguities  in  the  situation,  that  is  when  we  should  have  moved 
and  when  the  United  States  should  have  led  a  coalition  of  Western 
nations  to  get  those  goons,  that  Serbian  government  to  back  down. 
I  think  we  could  have,  but  we  failed.  That  was  a  victim  of  many 
things. 

Today  we  risk,  as  I  say  in  my  prepared  statement,  giving  Mr. 
Yeltsin  who  we  want  to  survive  the  same  treatment  we  gave  Mr. 
Gorbachev  in  the  Gulf  War.  The  very  act  of  getting  him  to  support 
our  policies  in  the  Gulf  War  contributed  massively  to  his  demise 
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and  the  attempted  coup  d'etat.  If  we  take  Mr.  Yeltsin  and  ask  him 
to  be  a  hero  with  us  in  doing  what  is  right  against  a  massive  his- 
toric empathy  in  Russia  especially  a  Slavic  nation,  we  may  be  cut- 
ting the  throat  we  are  trying  to  protect.  So  it  is  not  a  simple  issue. 
It  is  very  complex  and  very  difficult.  It  does  not  mean  we  should 
be  paralyzed,  but  I  would  not  put  a  heavy  burden  on  Russia  for  ac- 
tions that  we  in  the  West  are  capable  of  doing  and  should  have 
done  before  now. 
Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  sir. 

PREVENTIVE  DEPLOYMENT  IN  MACEDONIA,  KOSOVO 

Mr.  Lantos.  Secretary  Haig,  before  I  turn  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  your  answers  prompt  another  relevant  question.  We 
have  talked  earlier  about  deterrence  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
you  feel  that  deterrence  in  Yugoslavia  may  well  have  worked. 
Allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  about  preventive  deployment  spe- 
cifically as  it  relates  to  Macedonia.  It  seems  to  me  at  least  that 
while  the  worst  case  scenario  with  respect  to  the  former  Yugoslavia 
may  not  play  out,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the  violence 
will  spread  beginning  with  Kosovo.  Of  course,  large-scale  ethnic 
cleansing  has  already  begun.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it 
is  200,000  or  300,000  Albanians  who  have  been  forced  out.  And  as 
one  who  has  visited  there  year  after  year,  I  can  testify  to  the  out- 
rageous treatment  of  the  Albanians  by  the  Serbs. 

Macedonia,  today,  whatever  its  name,  is  an  independent  country 
which  would  relish  and  rejoice  in  a  large  scale  positioning  of  NATO 
forces  or  international  forces  under  a  NATO  flag,  under  a  U.N. 
flag,  what  have  you.  And  if  this  would  be  more  than  a  trip  wire, 
it  would  be  a  significant  force.  And  you  are  far  better  qualified 
than  I  am  to  say  what  is  a  significant  force,  whether  it  is  20,000 
people  or  40,000  people  or  whatever.  An  area  of  stability  would  be 
established  in  Macedonia  which  would  prevent  a  conflict  from 
spreading  to  Greece,  to  Bulgaria,  possibly  to  Turkey,  creating  an- 
other new  Balkan  conflagration. 

I  have  really  two  questions.  Number  1,  do  you  feel  that  preven- 
tive deployment  of  international  forces  today  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  in  Macedonia?  And  if  you  believe  that  it  would  be,  what  pre- 
vents our  Government  leading  European  governments  from  moving 
in  this  direction  having  learned  the  lesson  that  nonaction  leads  to 
genocide  and  ethnic  cleansing  elsewhere? 

General  Haig.  As  I  have  observed  in  the  past,  this  may  indeed 
be  a  necessary  step.  The  reservation  I  have  is  that  it  should  not 
be  a  step  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a  de  facto  recognition  of  what 
the  Serbian  goons  have  accomplished  thus  far  is  going  to  be  for- 
given and  the  books  will  be  closed.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers  in 
managing  this  thing.  It  must  be  managed  with  a  very  strong  signal 
to  the  Serbs  that  not  only  are  we  going  to  put  forces  to  lend  credi- 
bility to  our  continuing  resolve  into  Macedonia,  but  that  we  are 
going  to  demand  and  insist  on  retribution  and  perhaps  even  war 
crimes  trials  which  we  have  already  started  talking  about.  That 
means  nothing  when  you  are  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Sure. 

General  Haig.  As  I  say,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  situation  be- 
cause it  is  nothing  but  bombast.  So  my  answer  to  your  question  is, 
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yes,  I  think  it  should  be  seriously  considered.  It  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  our  allies.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  unilateral  U.S. 
action. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Of  course  not. 

General  Haig.  And  I  think  it  will  take  some  jawboning,  but  I 
think  events  yet  to  occur  will  be  in  a  direction  of  making  that  more 
doable  rather  than  less  doable. 

Mr.  Lantos.  As  a  former  commander  of  NATO,  do  you  feel  that 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  function  for  NATO  in  the  present  cri- 
sis? 

General  Haig.  Absolutely.  You  have  raised  an  issue,  deterrence, 
which  is  so  critically  important  and  which  is  in  jeopardy  today  in 
this  nation's  capital.  There  is  a  great  tendency,  again  in  cycles  of 
4  years,  as  when  I  served  Bob  McNamara  in  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  I  would  say  this  to  Les  Aspin  and  I  have  so  writ- 
ten, there  is  a  tendency  when  we  are  looking  for  a  peace  dividend 
to  forget  the  fundamental  role  of  military  power.  Why  do  we  sac- 
rifice to  maintain  credible  military  power?  It  is  not  simply  to  win 
a  war  if,  God  forbid,  we  have  to  fight  one.  It  is  far  more  important 
than  that.  We  make  these  sacrifices  to  prevent  the  war  in  the  first 
place.  That  is  deterrence.  But  the  dimensions  of  deterrence  go  be- 
yond war  fighting. 

For  example,  there  are  political  and  economic  dimensions  and  in- 
creasingly economic  dimensions  that  we  Americans  are  going  to 
learn  some  bitter  lessons  on  if  we  take  the  scalpel  and  effect  a  40 
percent  reduction  in  our  defense  capabilities  today.  That  is  the 
height  of  insanity.  Why?  Everybody  with  whom  we  trade  in  Europe 
has  concluded  we  are  leaving.  As  they  conclude  that,  their  markets 
close.  The  American  goods  and  services  are  undesirable.  They 
would  rather  deal  with  Japan  or  increasingly  with  China  or  other 
powers  who  can  do  something  to  help  them.  The  same  thing  is 
going  on  in  Europe.  We  are  talking  about  war  fighting,  while  the 
Army  is  talking  about  the  best  way  is  to  get  our  forces  home  from 
Korea,  from  Japan,  from  Europe,  where  we  have  already  reduced 
half  of  our  forces.  What  does  that  tell  all  our  friends  around  the 
world?  "The  Americans  are  no  longer  with  us.  They  are  going  into 
an  isolationist  shell,  just  like  they  did  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Let's  write  them  off." 

Mr.  Clinton  hopes  to  resuscitate  our  economy,  and  God  bless  it. 
That  is  the  most  important  thing  he  can  be  doing.  He  is  going  to 
do  it  the  wrong  way  if  he  shrivels  our  military  presence  abroad,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  you  see  in  Korea  and 
elsewhere. 

The  other  thing  is  that  military  strategists  must  understand  that 
the  political  and  economic  dimension  of  our  defense  presence 
abroad  is  far  more  important  than  its  war-fighting  dimension. 
Sure,  you  can  get  some  bright  systems  analyst,  usually  with  four 
or  five  others,  sitting  down  and  telling  you  how  you  only  need  eight 
divisions  because  there  are  not  more  than  eight  divisions  of  threat 
around  the  world.  They  are  probably  right.  But  they  are  absolutely 
wrong-headed  when  it  comes  to  American  leadership  relevance 
around  this  world  and  American  success,  which  is  built  primarily 
on  export.  The  locomotive  of  our  lackluster  growth  in  the  last  5 
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years  has  been  exports.  We  are  putting  it  in  jeopardy  with  this  at- 
tack on  our  credibility  abroad.  That  is  my  lecture  for  today. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Please  go  on,  General. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  concerned  and  you  very 
eloquently 

Mr.  Lantos.  Excuse  me.  There  are  still  a  couple  of  chairs,  gentle- 
men, ifvou  want  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  very  eloquently  summed  up  what  many  of  our 
concerns  are.  I  share  your  view  that  had  we  taken  a  very  strong 
stance  and  led  rather  than  followed  the  EC  with  regards  to,  first, 
Croatia,  and  then  Bosnia,  we  might  not  have  been  in  this  situation. 
Another  Member  and  I  were  in  Croatia  18  months  ago  in  Vukovar 
and  some  of  these  areas  that  were  literally  under  siege  then.  Met 
with  Milosevic,  came  back  and  admonished,  begged  the  administra- 
tion to  take  a  firmer  stance  on  it.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not.  And 
that  window,  unfortunately,  has  passed,  although  there  still  are 
some  opportunities,  as  you  pointed  out. 


DOWNSIZING  U.S.  MILITARY  FORCES 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  General,  I  would  like  to  ask.  You 
partially  preempted  it  with  your  last  statement,  but  I  would  like 
to  get  it  further  on  the  record.  You  know,  Mr.  Clinton  is  suggesting 
something  on  the  order  of  $120  billion  additional  cut  over  what 
President  Bush  had  suggested,  and  then  we  were  talking  about  a 
downsizing,  what,  of  about  25  percent  over  5  years  of  total  force. 
We  are  feeling  the  economic  impact  already  in  New  Jersey  with 
McGuire  now  losing  the  438  Air  Lift,  although  we  are  going  to  fight 
to  try  to  save  it,  CECOM  moving  out  of  Fort  Monmouth,  a  whole 
host  of  very  radical  changes  in  New  Jersey  alone,  not  to  mention 
what  is  happening  in  other  states.  So  there  is  going  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic drag,  unquestionable,  that  happens  as  he  tries  to  resuscitate 
his  economy.  But  I  think  the  other  larger  issue  as  you  have  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out  is  what  is  the  message  we  are  sending  not  just 
to  our  friends,  but  to  our  potential  enemies  as  well? 

We  all  saw  and  read  what  Li  Peng  said  about  they  want  market 
reforms,  but  they  certainly  do  not  want  political  reforms.  The 
South  Korea/North  Korea  problem  that  has  been  exacerbated  in 
the  last  couple  of  days.  The  Sandinistas  are  firmly  in  control  as  we 
know  in  Nicaragua.  I  met  with  the  Ambassador  to  America  or  to 
the  intrasection  from  Cuba  for  about  an  hour,  just  an  hour  ago. 
And  contrary  to  predictions  of  Castro's  demise  which  were  immi- 
nent, I  think  there  is  that  potential  he  could  hold  on.  And  we  see 
a  lot  of  problems  that  we  thought — there  seems  to  have  been  a  win- 
dow that  is  now  slowly  closing.  Everyone  that  I  have  talked  to  say 
that  they  could  not  have  anticipated  what  happened  in  Yugoslavia 
in  terms  of  its  virulence  in  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are  being 
killed. 

Lithuania  has  obviously  jettisoned  the  great  work  that 
Landsbergis  did  and  now  has  embraced  their  own  Communist,  if 
you  will.  My  question  is  and  maybe  you  could  just  further  elaborate 
on  the  fact  that — and  Les  Aspin  maybe  has  gotten  a  little  wiggle 
room  in  some  of  his  comments  over  the  weekend  or  over  the  last 
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couple  of  days  that  what  is  happening  in  Russia  ought  to  cause  us 
to  pause  in  terms  of  this  draconian  cut  in  the  military.  The  world 
is  not  a  safer  place.  It  is  different.  As  you  pointed  out,  I  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  new  world  order,  no  new  order, 
period. 

We  are  in  really  a  flux  and  to  drop  our  guard  so  precariously  I 
think  would  be  suicidal.  Maybe  you  would  want  to  touch  on  that 
a  little  bit  further,  especially  China  which  is  moving  aggressively 
toward 

General  Haig.  Let  me  react  to  a  number  of  things.  Obviously,  we 
are  soulmates,  but  not  totally. 

On  base  closure,  nothing  is  more  anguishing.  I  saw  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  fall  on  his  sword  on  this  issue:  Bob  McNamara.  He 
never  recovered  from  the  base  closure  issue.  I  know,  because  I  han- 
dled it  for  him. 

I  will  say  this,  that  clearly  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  substan- 
tial reductions  in  bases.  You  just  cannot  justify  them,  and  you 
squander  your  readiness  by  having  housekeeping  elements  spread 
all  over  unrequired  installations.  I  know  Jim  Courter  and  he  has 
been  working  on  this  thing  and  actually  it  is  the  last  administra- 
tion I  think  that  started  it.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  partisan  issue 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  does  not  make  it  any  easier  for  you 
and  the  impact  on  your  community  at  Fort  Dix  or  McGuire;  my 
God,  it  is  a  nightmare. 

Another  balloon  I  would  like  to  puncture  is  the  balloon  that  we 
can  take  a  defense  industry  and  convert  it  efficiently  into  a 
consumer  products  or  manufacturing  industry.  History  has  shown 
us  that  that  simply  does  not  work.  They  fail.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  where  they  have  a  balance  of  consumer  goods  plus  ar- 
maments and  they  do  survive.  But  they  do  it  by  emphasizing  one 
or  the  other.  If  you  take  a  General  Dynamics,  for  example,  and  tell 
them  to  go  out  and  make  ball  bearings,  you  are  going  to  find  they 
will  fail  for  a  lot  of  reasons,  including  a  lack  of  know-how  and  more 
importantly  no  marketing  infrastructure.  They  cannot  compete  in 
this  tough  world  of  commercial  sales.  I  would  be  very  careful  of 
that  platitude  which  is  being  said  to  Americans  as  we  are  gutting 
our  bases  and  our  ability  to  manufacture  military  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  time  of  crisis.  You  just  do  not  rebuild  it.  You  have  to  retain 
some  even  at  the  cost  of  inefficiency.  You  must  maintain  it. 

THE  "CHINA  MYTH" 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  China — you  have  me  begging  on  that. 
There  is  a  current  move  developing  in  the  United  States  which  sug- 
gests that  China  is  in  a  massive  rearmament  mode,  that  they  rust 
gave  millions  of  dollars  to  Burma  to  set  up  a  naval  base.  That  nas 
been  written  and  stated.  It  is  totally  untrue  that  they  are  going 
hell-bent  for  rearmament.  This  is  in  the  wake  of  our  decision  to  sell 
a  massive  amount  of  F-16's  to  Taiwan  and  the  French  Mirage  sale 
to  the  same  entity  and  in  the  face  other  armament  objectives  of  a 
very  well  heeled  Taiwan  that  I  support,  incidentally.  I  support  Tai- 
wan. Do  not  misunderstand  me.  But  I  think  China  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  bum  wrap.  I  just  came  back  from  China.  I  spoke  to  Li 
Peng  and  to  Jiang  Zenin  and  the  other  leaders.  This  issue  of  rear- 
rangement is  the  one  that  got  them  crazy  because  they  had  just 
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been  in  Hawaii  and  an  American  admiral  came  up  to  a  Chinese  of- 
ficial and  said,  "You're  rearming.  You  want  an  aircraft  carrier."  Not 
true. 

In  the  wake  of  the  convulsion  at  Tiananmen  Square,  which,  inci- 
dentally, was  not  an  uprising  of  democratic-seeking  students,  but 
rather  a  reaction  to  the  corruption  and  the  inflation  brought  about 
by  reforming  the  economy  too  rapidly.  Distortions  pervaded  our 
media  on  China,  that  is  what  caused  Tiananmen  Square.  You 
would  not  find  an  American  journalist  to  write  about  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  Tiananmen  that  at  cost  of  death. 

We  all  get  victimized  by  things  that  are  written  in  the  press  and 
we  begin  to  assume  it  is  true  because  most  journalists  are  so  lazy 
that  when  they  are  assigned  a  story  instead  of  writing  it  they  go 
over  to  the  vault  files  and  write  exactly  what  Charlie  Blow  wrote 
a  month  ago.  So  an  untruth  becomes  a  permanent  fact  of  history. 

We  need  to  be  very  careful  on  this  China  question.  Since  China 
and  the  United  States  began  their  dialogue,  Chinese  mischief 
around  the  world  stopped.  No  more  insurgencies  in  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere.  They  are  minding  their  own  knitting. 
They  are  totally  preoccupied  with  economic  growth,  and  it  has  gone 
gangbusters. 

There  is  another  truth  with  respect  to  China  today  in  this  ad- 
ministration and  throughout  the  liberal  community.  That  is  that 
somehow  in  order  for  us  to  talk  to  the  Chinese  they  have  to  be 
democratic  and  have  no  violations  of  human  rights  or  anything 
else,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  adopting  a  market  economy,  pri- 
vate sector  practices  wholesale,  and  that  their  economy  is  growing. 
This  is  what  made  Japan  democratic.  This  is  what  made  South 
Korea  democratic.  And  I  would  suggest  former  Nazi  Germany 
democratic.  If  economic  reform  brings  about  political  reform,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will,  why  is  China  suddenly  the  exception?  Probably  be- 
cause the  guys  that  are  promoting  that  would  rather  deal  with  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  At  least  in  many  cases,  they  would. 

All  I  am  saying  is  be  careful  on  this  China  myth.  That  does  not 
mean  we  do  not  have  to  watch  this  very  carefully  and  jawbone 
them.  We  terminated  high  level  discussions  between  our  military 
leaders  and  China  because  of  Tiananmen  Square  and  these  discus- 
sions have  not  been  resumed.  What  madness.  Our  military  should 
be  talking  to  their  military.  That  would  relieve  their  concerns 
about  our  attitudes  and  give  us  a  little  more  knowledge  about  what 
they  are  doing. 

I  write  in  my  book,  "Inner  Circles",  on  the  fallacies  of  Korea 
where  we  failed  to  talk  to  the  Chinese  and  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  a  Soviet  operation  in  Korea  was  really  an  American  effort  to 
reinstall  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  mainland.  That  is  why  they  sent 
their  troops  in.  If  we  had  just  been  talking,  communicating  mis- 
understandings could  have  been  avoided.  And  that  is  what  we  have 
got  to  start  with  China.  I  hope  this  committee  tells  the  administra- 
tion, "Get  a  high  level  visit  over  there  and  get  them  over  there 
now.  It  is  time  we  started  talking  again  instead  of  talking  rumors." 

I  am  sorry.  I  used  that  for  a  special  message. 

ROLE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hear  you. 
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What  role,  in  your  view,  then,  should  human  rights  play  in  our 
foreign  policy?  Should  it  be  central,  should  it 

General  Haig.  Not  central.  A  very  important  role  balanced  with 
vital  national  interests,  self-interest.  But  if  you  do  human  rights  at 
the  expense  of  self-interest,  it  will  be  like  the  administration  of 
Jimmy  Carter.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Jimmy  Carter,  I 
worked  for  him;  but  he  failed  in  this  respect.  By  the  time  he  real- 
ized human  rights  had  dominated  everything  it  was  too  late  for 
him.  In  that  point  I  have  already  given  a  little  exposition  which 
should  be  in  the  record. 

THE  VANCE-OWEN  PLAN  AND  OTHER  OPTIONS  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  if  I  could  switch  to  Yugoslavia.  I  know  you 
had  an  extensive  discussion  with  Mr.  Lantos,  but  I  understand  this 
was  not  brought  up  and  if  it  has,  I  will  just  read  the  record.  But 
on  the  Vance-Owen  plan,  have  you  come  up  with  a  position  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  proper  plan?  Will  this  lead  to  additional, 
as  both  a  former  Secretary  of  State  and  former  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  of  NATA,  will  this  lead  to  additional  bloodshed  down 
the  line  when  the  Muslims  like  the  Croats  are  doing  right  now 
begin  to  say,  "We  have  been  dealt  a  bad  deal  diplomatically.  We 
are  going  to  take  back  with  guns  now  that  we  have  the  capability 
of  doing  so."  Isbekovich  is  probably  very  close  to  accepting  it  and, 
you  know,  it  is  being  imposed  as  one  of  the,  in  my  view,  a  bad  plan 
but  what  else  is  on  the  table? 

General  Haig.  There  is  no  question  expanding  bloodshed  could 
well  be  the  outcome  for  our  unwillingness  to  deal  more  clear- 
headedly with  this  crisis.  It  is  a  crisis.  I  have  spoken  at  length  here 
about  this  and  I  think  we  do  have  to  start  to  lead,  not  to  hang  back 
and  wait  for  Europeans  who  are  endemically  unable  to  lead  for  do- 
mestic political  reasons.  That  again  is  this  great  problem  with  de- 
mocracy. We  are  perfect.  Really?  We  are  perfect  so  we  can  tell 
every  other  democracy  how  to  suck  eggs  and  other  nondemocracies 
which  is  even  worse.  If  they  do  not  listen  to  us,  we  suggest  we  are 
going  to  punish  them.  We  are  going  to  cutoff  trade.  Is  this  realistic, 
workable? 

Whose  throat  are  we  cutting?  Ours,  of  course! 

It  is  much  more  complicated,  sophisticated,  complex,  and  I  feel 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  get  on  to  this  problem  with  a  greater  priority 
than  we  have  heretofore. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  guess  the  bottom  line  of  my  question  is  Vance-Owen 
a  prescription  for  a  peace  that  will  in  your  view  both  militarily  and 
diplomatically  unravel  before  the  ink  is  even  dry  or  is  it  something 
that  we  ought  to  be  backing? 

General  Haig.  I  find  it  impossible  to  knit-pick  my  old  friend  Cy 
Vance  for  whom  I  worked  and  who  has,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
dedicated  what  may  be  the  rest  of  his  life  to  an  endeavor  which 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  is  at  least  one  that  should  be  ap- 
plauded and  supported  in  terms  of  contributions  of  the  individuals. 
I  am  somewhat  skeptical  that  a  solution  which  is  not  a  product  of 
a  balance  of  power,  as  I  say  in  my  statement,  is  fragile  at  best. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  just  ask  one  final  question. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Please  take  your  time. 
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Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the  big  issues  that  Mr.  Hoyer  and  Mr.  Lantos 
and  I  and  others  have  raised  is  the  issue  of  lifting  the  arms  embar- 
go for  the  Bosnians.  Since  obviously  there  has  been  no  Western 
intervention  they  claim  and  I  think  with  a  deal  of  validity,  both 
Isbekovich  and  Soloczik  when  he  was  before  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion and  all  of  our  Western  media  saying,  "You  won't  even  allow 
us  to  fight  and  protect  ourselves,  therefore,  the  diplomacy  is  ham- 
pered as  well  because  there  is  no  counterweight." 

General  Haig.  I  can  certainly  understanding  their  point  of  view. 
Sympathetically,  I  am  not  repelled  by  this  prospect.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  another  manifestation  of  the  United  States'  failure  to  sit 
back  and  construct  a  clear-headed  strategy  with  a  desired  outcome 
with  which  they  could  deal  with  our  allies  in  putting  together.  It 
is  another  piecemeal  step  which  will  enable  Americans  to  go  to  bed 
every  night  telling  themselves,  "Oh,  boy,  we're  doing  something 
good."  It  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  because  arms  are  getting 
in  to  the  Muslims  in  substantial  numbers. 

It  is  like  batting  gnats,  although  I  am  not  offended  by  it.  You  un- 
derstand what  I  am  saying.  If  it  is  becomes  a  sop,  it  is  like  covert 
actions  here  in  America,  then  it  will  fail.  In  every  administration 
I  have  worked,  Presidents  wanted  to  go  to  bed  every  night  telling 
themselves  they  have  done  something  tough  against  Castro  or  the 
Salvadorians  or  whomever  it  was,  but  they  still  insisted  on  getting 
up  every  morning  and  still  being  loved  by  the  American  people  be- 
cause they  had  not  disturbed  their  tranquility.  Covert  action  is  a 
charade  in  America.  It  should  not  be  abandoned  but  confined  to 
only  peripheral  issues.  Where  vital  interests  are  concerned,  a  Presi- 
dent ought  to  have  the  guts  to  share  that  problem  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  get  their  support. 

There  is  an  overtone  of  this  in  this  as  there  has  been  in  some 
other  steps  we  have  taken  in  Yugoslavia  and  I  hope  we  do  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  the  air  drop  a  valid  operation? 

General  Haig.  Not  really,  but  nobody  is  going  to  speak  against 
motherhood. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  the  argument  obviously  that  it  acts  as  a 
magnet  and  there  are  some  reports 

General  Haig.  Well,  there  was  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Smith  [continuing].  People  came  out  and  were  shot. 

General  Haig.  Even  that  is  a  risk  worth  taking  if  lives  are  going 
to  be  saved  and  starvation  prevented;  but  it  is  not  the  solution  to 
the  problem.  It  is  a  balm. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  General. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Secretary  Haig,  you  have  been  very  generous  with 
your  time,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  additional  questions 
if  I  may. 

General  Haig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  remember  your  testifying  as  Secretary  of  State  be- 
fore our  committee  some  years  back.  You  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  timing.  And  I  could  not  think  of  a  case  in  history  where 
timing  is  of  greater  importance  than  with  respect  to  the  Yugoslav 
situation. 

Not  long  ago  I  sat  at  breakfast  in  Geneva  with  Cyrus  Vance  for 
whom  I  share  your  great  affection  and  respect  as  he  outlined  the 
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details  of  this  tremendously  complicated  10  canton  mack.  And  it 
may  well  be  true  that  as  of  April  1993  of  all  the  bad  solutions  this 
may  be  the  least  bad  solution.  At  least  it  may  stop  the  bloodshed 
for  the  time  being.  But  is  it  not  likely  that  this  is  just  appeasement 
on  the  installment  plan?  Because  sooner  or  later  the  Croatian  can- 
tons will  join  Croatia  and  the  Serbian  cantons  will  join  Serbia  and 
what  will  be  left  will  be  a  little  rump  state  that  might  have  to  be 
put  under  U.N.  trusteeship  if  it  is  to  survive. 

General  Haig.  That  is  a  very,  very  high  risk  of  this  plan.  Again, 
it  is  a  product  of  not  having  the  underpinning  of  the  plan  be  a  re- 
flection of  the  forces  of  power,  the  balance  of  power,  if  you  will. 
Frankly,  that  is  what  should  have  happened  earlier  in  this  crisis. 
We  should  have  created  a  stalemate  for  the  application  of 
counterpower  to  the  power  that  was  being  considered.  We  failed  to 
do  that.  Now  that  sounds  like  a  real  politician,  a  Republican  dog 
at  work,  but  there  are  practicalities  in  the  application  of  power  on 
foreign  policy  that  cannot  be  ignored.  And  we  ignored  it. 

EXPANDING  NATO'S  MANDATE 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  know,  earlier,  we  were  talking  about  NATO 
and  I  interrupted  you  before  you  got  a  chance  to  answer  my  aues- 
tion.  Do  you  favor,  Secretary  Haig,  the  expansion  of  NATO's  sphere 
of  operation  beyond  the  original  which  was  basically  Western  Eu- 
rope? 

General  Haig.  Yes,  I  do  and  I  always  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  worked  for  it  very  actively  back  in  the  seventies  when  I  was  Su- 
preme Commander.  At  that  time  it  was  just  a  political  impossibility 
primarily  because  of  the  German  problem  which  continues  today. 
But  we  did  get  at  least  the  agreement  of  the  states  to  sit  down  and 
have  an  "overwatching  briei  of  every  outside  NATO  crisis  which 
began  the  development  of  a  consensus  at  least  among  the  Direc- 
torate— that  is  a  dirty  word  for  the  big  powers — to  move  in  unison. 
That  situation  has  changed  dramatically  primarily  because  of  the 
Gulf  War.  Therefore,  I  think  the  opportunities  in  the  period  ahead 
are  greatly  improved  for  broadening  the  mandate.  As  long  as  it 
does  not  look  like  an  anti-CIS  or  anti-Eastern  Europe,  it  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  Members.  Even  the  additional  cooperation  with 
them  I  would  very  much  welcome.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  Lantos.  How  soon  do  you  see  the  possible  admittance  of  a 
Czech  Republic,  Poland  and  Hungary  into  NATO? 

General  Haig.  I  could  see  it  in  the  very  near  future  and  I  am 
talking  a  matter  of  maybe  2  or  3  years  and  certainly  not  months. 
There  are  too  many  related  complications,  but  I  can  see  it  happen- 
ing in  certainly  greater  consultation.  They  are  all  sitting  in,  I  mean 
Russia  is  sitting  right  there  at  the  table  with  the  American  force 
planners  over  there  and  the  NATO  planners. 

u.n.  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace  enforcement 

Mr.  Lantos.  One  of  the  problems  we  seem  to  have  run  into  in 
Yugoslavia  is  that  when  the  U.N.  conceived  its  mission,  mistak- 
enly, as  a  peacekeeping  mission  a  number  of  troops  went  in:  Brit- 
ish, French,  Spaniards,  others.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
be  kept,  that  peace  needs  to  be  made.  It  needs  to  be  enforced.  And 
now  the  British  and  the  French  argue  they  do  not  want  us  to  go 
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to  the  next  step  because  their  troops  will  be  hostages.  What  does 
this  mean  in  terms  of  planning  U.N.  peacekeeping  or  peacemaking 
operations?  Is  it  not  possible  that  as  the  U.N.  goes  in  as  a  peace- 
keeper in  a  situation  where  there  is  no  peace  to  be  kept,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  U.N.  not  to  go  in  as  a  peacekeeper,  but  wait  until 
there  is  enough  power  and  will  power  to  go  in  as  a  peacemaker? 

General  Haig.  Well,  again,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  in  the 
context  of  the  current  debate. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Yes. 

General  Haig.  I  think  creativity  would  very  clearly  eliminate  the 
concerns,  understandable  concerns  of  the  British  and  the  French 
and  those  that  have  peacekeeping  forces  in  there.  And  that  is  to 
follow  the  old  Haig  dictate,  as  I  always  used  to  say,  "Go  to  the 
source."  The  problem  is  not  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Macedonia. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  is  in  Belgrade. 

General  Haig.  It  is  in  Belgrade.  And  if  we  were  going  to  take 
military  action,  the  only  kind  I  would  recommend  would  be  to  go 
in  there  and  punish  that  government  in  a  very  severe  way  for  its 
violation  of  international  law.  It  does  not  mean  that  fighting  would 
immediately  stop.  There  is  a  degree  of  autonomy  of  some  of  the 
forces  that  are  fighting,  but  basically  it  would  end  it. 

U.S.  FORCES  UNDER  U.N.  COMMAND 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  mentioned  earlier,  Secretary  Haig,  the  question 
of  U.S.  forces  being  under  U.S.  command.  In  Somalia,  we  are  now 
planning  as  of  May  1,  if  everything  goes  according  to  schedule,  to 
turn  over  the  command  of  the  Somalia  operation  to  a  Turkish  gen- 
eral who  would  have  a  certain  number  of  U.S.  forces  under  his  con- 
trol and  command.  So  in  a  sense  we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  and 
we  are  merely  debating  on  the  particular  modalities  of  when  we 
should  have  U.S.  command  and  when  we  are  ready  to  work  under 
somebody  else's  command.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment? 

General  Haig.  Any  ex-American  soldier  is  going  to  be  very  cau- 
tious and  nervous  about  it.  But  anybody  that  has  harnessed  per- 
petuity to  our  old  approaches  is  simply  going  to  have  to  start  to 
rethink  this  new  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  As  one  who  has 
commanded  forces  of  15  nations,  14,  I  think  it  is  a  little  arrogant 
of  the  United  States  to  suggest  that  only  it  can  do  this  job.  I  have, 
as  a  military  man  in  the  past,  in  small  unit  operations  served 
under  British  commanders,  French  commanders.  With  respect  to 
the  Turks,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  them  in  military  capability 
terms. 

No,  I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  this,  but  it  must  be  done  gradu- 
ally and  carefully. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  in  cases  where  we  do  not  carry  the  major  share 
of  the  load. 

General  Haig.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Right. 

General  Haig.  Of  course,  that. 
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GERMANY  AND  JAPAN:  PERMANENT  SEATS  ON  THE  U.N.  SECURITY 

COUNCIL? 

Mr.  Lantos.  One  issue  concerning  this  whole  question  of  build- 
ing collective  security  relates  to  the  roles  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
This  also  plays  into  the  question  of  whether  Germany  and  Japan 
should  get  permanent  Security  Council  memberships  with  or  with- 
out a  veto.  Do  you  feel  the  time  is  here,  General  Haig,  to  have  both 
Germany  and  Japan  make  whatever  constitutional  changes  they 
need  to  make  so  they  can  be  full  participants  in  global  collective 
security? 

General  Haig.  I  think  if  we  want  it  too  badly,  we  will  get  it 
badly.  If  we  get  ahead  of  the  political,  democratic  consensus  of  ei- 
ther country  in  urging  something  on  their  current  leaders  which 
they  cannot  deliver  on,  it  will  set  back  the  process  rather  than  ad- 
vance it.  And  I  think  the  natural  forces  underway  in  both  capitals, 
maybe  in  Japan  quicker  than  we  will  ultimately  like  it,  are  moving 
in  that  direction.  I  would  be  somewhat  more  complacent,  although 
making  the  right  music  when  asked. 

Mr.  Lantos.  How  about  this  question  concerning  U.N.  Security 
Council  permanent  seats  for  these  two  with  or  without  veto? 

General  Haig.  There  again  I  would  move  with  extreme  caution. 
My  nightmare  is  that  the  Security  Council  which  has  finally  been 
relieved  from  a  consistent  veto  not  turn  itself  into  a  CSCE  of  35 
unmanageable  nations.  That  is  no  more  than  a  conscience,  an  im- 
portant conscience,  but  certainly  not  an  action  body.  The  Security 
Council  has  got  to  be  action-oriented.  I  think  our  German  friends 
and  our  Japanese  friends,  despite  the  justification  of  what  you  pro- 
pose would  understand. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  just  raising  the  issue.  I  am  not  proposing  it. 

General  Haig.  No.  I  would  be  very,  very  cautious.  Very  cautious. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Are  you  also  very  cautious  because  this  might  lead 
to  Brazil  and  Nigeria  and  India  and  other  potential 

General  Haig.  Then  it  becomes  a  big  boys  club  which  we  do  not 
want.  And  as  China  modernizes,  it  becomes  an  economic  power 
which  it  is  about  to  become,  then  you  will  have  enough  anyway. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Secretary  Haig,  you  have  been  enormously  helpful 
to  this  committee.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  any  concluding 
thoughts  that  you  would  like  to  share  with  us. 

CLOSING  REMARKS 

General  Haig.  I  do  have  a  peripheral  issue  because  I  wake  up 
every  morning  and  when  I  read  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  I  have  dyspepsia  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Today 
I  read  a  little  homily  repeated  once  again  by  the  Washington  Post, 
yesterday  by  the  New  York  Times,  a  result  of  an  alleged  human 
rights  violation  that  they  report  that  was  allegedly  the  product  of 
an  objective  analysis  by  the  U.N.  Truce  Squad.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  you  and  read  into  the  record  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  these 
newspapers. 

Your  report  on  the  U.N.  sponsored  commission's  investigation  of 
human  rights  violations  in  El  Salvador  contains  a  serious  error  ei- 
ther on  your  part  or  the  Commission's  part,  probably  both  because 
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what  goes  around  comes  around  and  the  Post  reported  this  some 
years  ago  and  that  is  what  the  Commission  read. 

I  am  quoted  as  testifying  to  the  Congress  that  the  four  nuns 
killed  by  Salvadorians  National  Guardsmen  may  have  tried  to  run 
a  roadblock  or  that  there  may  have  been  an  exchange  of  fire.  This 
implies  a  judgment  on  my  part  totally  at  variance  with  the  testi- 
mony. The  facts  are  very  different.  At  that  congressional  hearing 
I  had  been  asked  what  the  Salvadorian  Government  was  saying  to 
defend  this  act  and  I  repeated  for  the  committee  what  our  diplo- 
matic representatives  on  the  spot  had  been  told  just  before  the 
hearing. 

Not  on  this  occasion  nor  any  subsequent  occasion  did  I  state  or 
imply  that  in  my  judgment  there  had  actually  been  a  roadblock  or 
an  exchange  of  fire.  It  was  simply  a  report  of  a  Salvadorian  state- 
ment in  response  to  a  specific  inquiry  by  the  member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  as  a  U.S.  statement  and  certainly  not  a  personal 
statement. 

And  when  a  reporter  or  a  commission — I  may  say  even  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress — uses  words  like,  "cynical,"  or  "mis- 
informed," they  might  be  less  cynical  and  much  better  informed  if 
they  checked  with  the  official  in  question.  So  I  thank  you  for  doing 
that  today,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  we  are  deeply  grateful  both  for  the  statement 
and  for  your  absolutely  brilliant  testimony.  This  subcommittee  is 
deeply  in  your  debt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Haig. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:27  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  May  3,  1993.] 


COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  IN  THE  POST-COLD 
WAR  WORLD  (PART  7) 


MONDAY,  MAY  3,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittees  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
on  International  Security,  International  Organi- 
zations and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2200,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Tom  Lantos  (chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security,  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Human  Rights)  presiding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security, 
International  Organizations  and  Human  Rights  are  holding  a  joint 
hearing  on  collective  security  in  the  post-cold  war  world. 

This  is  the  seventh  in  our  series  of  hearings,  and  we  have  in- 
vited, over  the  course  of  the  last  couple  of  months,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  public  officials  and  private  thinkers  on  this  sub- 
ject, individuals  who  have  played  key  roles  in  shaping  U.S.  foreign 
policy  during  the  past  two  decades  and  who  continue  to  speak  and 
write  about  these  important  issues. 

Your  distinguished  predecessor,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  was 
one  of  our  witnesses  as  well  as  former  Secretary  of  State  Al  Haig, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  Dr. 
Brzezinski  from  the  earlier  administration  and  some  others. 

Today,  the  subcommittees  will  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  hear 
from  someone  who  is  in  the  foreign  policy  trenches,  who  is  right 
now  in  a  key  position,  not  someone  who  is  reflecting,  however  valu- 
ably, on  previous  experience.  Our  witness  today  is  the  Honorable 
Madeleine  Albright  who  just  recently  took  over  the  enormously  im- 
portant responsibility  of  serving  as  permanent  U.S.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  a  member  of  President  Clinton's 
Cabinet  and  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  observation,  she  has  done  su- 
perbly thus  far,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  most  distinguished 
tenure  by  you,  Ambassador  Albright. 

Our  witness  comes  to  this  post  with  outstanding  qualifications 
both  academic  and  practical.  Her  academic  credentials  include  a 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University  as  well  as  affiliation  with  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown  University  and  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  at  the  Smithsonian 
institution. 
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In  the  more  practical  realm,  she  served  as  chief  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Muskie,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil staff  and,  most  recently,  she  was  President  for  the  Center  for 
National  Policy. 

The  only  gap  that  I  have  been  able  to  identify  in  her  distin- 
guished resume  is  the  fact  that  Hungarian  is  not  among  the  many 
languages  she  speaks  or  understands. 

We  are  meeting  at  a  particularly  critical  juncture  as  we  discuss 
collective  security.  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  is  in  Europe 
today  briefing  our  European  friends  and  allies  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Russia  on  the  direction  in  which  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  moving. 

There  was  a  historic  meeting  in  Athens  over  the  weekend  which 
resulted  in  at  least  the  signing  of  a  document.  Its  implementation 
is  yet  to  be  seen,  and  we  are  enormously  pleased  to  have  Ambas- 
sador Albright  meeting  with  us  this  morning. 

History  is  relentless  and  unforgiving.  It  has  been  my  public  and 
private  position  over  the  past  2  years  that  the  West  should  have 
acted  through  the  use  of  a  credible  threat  of  force  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  have  averted  the  tragedy  we  have  seen  unfold  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  There  were  very  good  solutions  a  year  ago 
or  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  there  were  no  good  solutions  by  Janu- 
ary 20,  the  date  President  Clinton  took  office. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to  underscore  this  because  the 
opportunity  to  have  solved  the  Yugoslav  crisis  peacefully,  without 
the  nightmare  and  bloodshed  and  suffering.  The  175,000  dead,  the 
well  over  a  million  displaced  persons,  the  nightmare  which  is  un- 
folding on  our  television  sets  nightly  could  have  been  prevented.  It 
wasn't.  We  are  now  restricted  to  some  very,  very  limited  options  of 
minimizing  the  damage. 

But  we  have  yet  another  responsibility  and  that  is  to  try  to  build 
a  pattern  on  which  to  base  future  collective  security  actions.  Clear- 
ly this  means  much  more  than  the  use  of  force.  It  means,  to  an 
overwhelming  extent,  preventive  diplomacy. 

And  it  is  in  that  field  where  the  President,  I  think,  has  already 
made  a  significant  contribution  through  his  courageous  support  of 
President  Yeltsin  of  Russia  at  a  time  when  many  with  less  con- 
fidence and  less  vision  were  cautioning  that  we  should  not  support 
him.  The  President  went  out  on  a  limb,  and  the  very  first  action 
of  Mr.  Yeltsin,  following  his  success  at  the  polls,  was  to  advise  the 
Serbs  they  can  no  longer  count  on  automatic  Russian  backing, 
which  is  one  of  the  key  reasons  why,  it  seems  to  me,  both  Mr. 
Milosevic  and  Mr.  Karadzic,  the  Bosnian  Serb  leader,  have  now 
moved,  at  least  in  terms  of  oratory,  in  the  direction  of  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  issue. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  recognize,  as  we  open  this  hearing, 
that,  while  the  United  States  is  the  one  remaining  superpower  and 
has  an  important  responsibility,  the  current  crisis  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  was  fundamentally  a  European  problem.  This  tragedy 
is  unfolding  in  Europe,  and  the  Europeans — the  British,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  others — are  primarily  responsible,  aside  from 
perpetrators,  because  they  failed  to  provide  the  leadership  needed 
to  deal  with  the  issue  early  on. 
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When  it  became  clear  that  Europe  was  not  acting,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration had  an  opportunity  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  respon- 
sibility to  act.  It  failed  to  do  so.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  adminis- 
tration at  this  late  date  might  be  able  to  bring  this  tragedy  to  a 
conclusion  with  as  little  additional  bloodshed  and  as  little  addi- 
tional suffering  as  possible. 

I  would  now  like  to  recognize  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, the  Ranking  Republican  Member  of  the  subcommittee,  Con- 
gressman Bereuter,  for  whatever  observations  he  would  like  to 
make. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Albright,  I  want  to  join  the  chairman  in  giving  a 
warm  and  very  sincere  welcome  to  the  subcommittee  today  and,  of 
course,  wish  you  every  success  in  your  role  of  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations.  By  our  prior  contact  and  by 
your  record  of  achievement  I  know  that  you  are  admirably  qualified 
to  serve  in  this  role.  And,  when  asked  as  a  Member  of  the  Minority 
to  make  an  assessment  of  President  Clinton's  appointments,  I  re- 
serve my  strongest  and  most  positive  remarks  about  you.  So  we 
wish  you  well. 

I  think,  of  course,  that  the  last  year  or  so,  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  we  have  seen  the  situation  where  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  face  each  other  with  the  veto  standoff 
in  the  Security  Council.  Now  we  don't  have  that  veto  from  Russia, 
and  we  have  not  provoked  ourselves  to  use  a  veto.  And  so  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  beginning  to  reach  toward  its  potential,  and  I  think 
that  places  a  special  set  of  responsibilities  but  also  great  opportuni- 
ties upon  you  and  for  us.  And  so  I  wish  you  every  success,  and  I 
look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  opportunity  to  ask  you  some 
questions  later  on.  Welcome. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  No  questions  or  statement  other  than  to  wel- 
come the  Ambassador,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador,  I  join  in  welcoming  you  today.  And  in  the  interest 
of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  reserve  until  such  time  as  the  ques- 
tioning period. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Ambassador  Albright,  your  prepared  statement  will 
be  entered  in  the  record  in  its  entirety.  You  may  close  to  proceed 
any  way  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  MADELEINE  K.  ALBRIGHT, 
U.S.  PERMANENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  distinguished  Members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  thank  you  all  for  your  very  kind  words.  Let  me  also  say 
that  it  is  a  very  special  opportunity  every  day  to  represent  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  United  Nations.  To  sit  there  be- 
hind that  nameplate  is  a  very  special  honor,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
having  been  able  to  perform  it. 
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If  you  were  to  search  for  one  term,  the  one  that  best  describes 
the  challenge  confronting  the  new  era,  it  is  collective  security,  the 
subject  that  you  have  chosen  to  discuss.  Every  day  we  witness  this 
challenge  of  collective  security  on  television,  and  some  are  begin- 
ning to  call  it  the  "CNN  effect."  Aggression  and  atrocities  are 
beamed  into  our  living  rooms  with  astonishing  immediacy. 

No  civilized  human  being  can  learn  of  these  horrid  acts  occurring 
on  a  daily  basis  and  stand  aloof  from  them.  But  then  few  of  us 
want  to  respond  alone.  Collective  security  offers  a  means  both  to 
respond  to  these  injustices  and  to  protect  our  vital  interests.  But 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  collective  security  becomes  a  truly 
workable  system.  So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee, you  have  steered  your  particular  subcommittees  into  the  eye 
of  the  storm. 

Today,  when  collective  security  is  mentioned,  many  think  of  the 
13  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  that  are  currently  under  way  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions  that 
you  have  about  those  peacekeeping  operations  themselves,  but  I 
wanted  to,  in  my  opening  remarks,  focus  today  on  the  broader  as- 
pects of  collective  security. 

Let's  start  with  a  modern  definition  of  collective  security.  In  a 
system  of  collective  security,  the  enemy  is  a  threat  to  regional  or 
international  peace  and  security.  That  threat  can  originate  any- 
where in  a  region  or,  if  the  collective  security  system  is  inter- 
national in  its  reach,  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

Any  nation  within  the  regional  or  international  system  that  com- 
mits aggression,  imperils  the  peace,  or  grossly  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  civilized  behavior  violates  the  norms  of  that  collective  security 
system  and  is  subject  to  enforcement  action. 

No  nation  is  excluded  from  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
peace  and  security  regardless  of  where  within  its  collective  security 
system  the  threat  originates.  Nor  are  the  responsibilities  of  mem- 
bership in  a  collective  security  system  avoided  because  of  the  ideo- 
logical character  of  a  government,  its  grievances  against  other  gov- 
ernments or  its  military  power. 

Collective  security  can  be  triggered  another  way.  Collective  secu- 
rity is  the  institutional  way  in  which  other  nations  respond  to  de- 
fend a  nation  under  siege.  If  it  works  properly,  collective  security 
is  a  far  more  potent  weapon  for  deterring  aggression  and  maintain- 
ing international  peace  and  security  than  is  the  traditional  right  of 
self-defense  standing  alone. 

The  U.N.  Charter  represents  a  best-efforts  basis  in  1945  to  estab- 
lish the  fundamental  principles  and  organization  precepts  of  collec- 
tive security.  But  before  those  principles  and  precepts  could  be  test- 
ed and  refined,  the  alliances  of  the  cold  war  gridlocked  world  poli- 
tics and  controlled  the  world's  military  arsenals.  Many  provisions 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  organs  of  the  U.N.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses faded  away. 

Yet  the  idea  of  collective  security  was  kept  alive  during  the  cold 
war  by  the  evolution  of  a  concept  more  intriguing  and  much  more 
interesting  than  anyone  dared  imagine.  It  was  U.N.  peacekeeping. 
Nowhere  in  the  Charter  is  peacekeeping  identified  or  explicitly  au- 
thorized. But  it  emerged  by  sheer  invention  during  the  earliest 
years  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Through  the  years  the  Security  Council  and  the  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  have  learned  much  about  working  together 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security  through  the  instru- 
ment of  peacekeeping.  The  record  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  super- 
power rivalries  and  less-than-successful  missions,  but  the  lessons 
derived  from  four  decades  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  are  now  guiding  us 
into  a  new  era  of  collective  security. 

What  does  collective  security  have  to  do  with  American  security? 
Plenty.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  defined  by  the  size  and  strength  of  our  nuclear 
arsenals  and  military  deployments  on  the  front  lines  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  President  Clinton  has  spoken  often  of  this  Nation's  secu- 
rity as  being  defined  by  the  strength  of  our  economy,  the  adapt- 
ability of  our  armed  forces  to  the  new  threats  of  the  1990's,  and 
the  spread  of  democratic  governments  abroad. 

The  security  threat  to  America,  a  threat  that  only  collective  secu- 
rity can  ultimately  manage,  is  a  world  where  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction proliferate  and  ethnic  and  regional  conflicts  trigger  mas- 
sive refugee  flows,  enormous  economic  dislocations,  unacceptable 
human  rights  atrocities,  environmental  catastrophes  and  the  sense- 
less killing  and  maiming  of  millions  of  civilians. 

That  word  has  already  arrived.  Unless  we  face  up  to  it  and  cre- 
ate the  institutions  and  resources  necessary  to  share  the  burden  of 
restoring  international  order,  the  United  States  will  stand  exposed 
to  an  endless  raid  on  its  resources,  its  goodwill,  its  soldiers  and,  fi- 
nally, its  territorial  integrity  or  that  of  its  allies. 

Anyone  in  this  room  or  elsewhere  in  this  country  who  thinks  that 
what  occurs  in  Bosnia  or  Somalia  or  Cambodia  is  too  distant  to 
concern  Americans — or  has  nothing  to  do  with  U.S.  security — has 
a  very  narrow  view  of  economics,  politics  and  morality  and  has  not 
learned  the  lessons  of  history.  The  costs  of  these  conflicts  are  stag- 
gering, and,  ultimately,  we  end  up  paying  large  shares  of  those 
costs. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  enormous  expense  of  responding  to 
massive  refugee  migrations  triggered  by  ethnic  or  interstate  con- 
flicts. Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  are  requested  to  restore  col- 
lapsed economies  and  rebuild  devastated  towns  and  cities. 

Consider  the  impact  on  regional  and  international  trade  each 
time  an  ethnic  conflict  flares  up  and  disrupts  thousands  of  commer- 
cial relationships.  Not  only  are  existing  trade  relationships  broken, 
but  potential  trade  and  investment  is  killed  off.  When  you  start  to 
add  up  the  loss  of  ongoing  and  potential  business,  trading  and  in- 
vestment opportunities  for  Americans  because  of  proliferating 
armed  struggles  in  this  decade,  the  cost  must  be  colossal. 

Far  more  immediate  and  calculable  are  the  millions  and  billions 
of  dollars — and  thousands  of  American  soldiers — that  the  United 
States  commits  when  it  launches  a  massive  military  intervention 
to  restore  peace  and  security  and,  in  some  cases,  reverse  the  failure 
of  a  society  like  Somalia.  If  we  let  anarchy  or  ethnic  conflict  fester 
too  long,  if  we  permit  either  to  spin  out  of  control,  the  cost  will  al- 
ways be  much  higher  in  the  end  to  restore  order.  The  burden  will 
always  be  more  unilateral.  The  cost  of  preventive  measures  applied 
collectively  and  early  to  quell  a  society's  self-destructive  instincts 
will  always  be  much  cheaper. 
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The  political  cost  of  ignoring  far-off  conflicts  also  mounts  with 
each  passing  day.  Much  of  our  credibility  as  a  superpower — if  in- 
deed we  want  to  remain  one — will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  influ- 
ence and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  belligerents  of  the  post-cold 
war  world.  Our  nuclear  arsenal  means  nothing  to  the  Bosnian 
Serbs  or  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  most  effective  way  we  bring  our 
influence  to  bear  on  those  conflicts  early  and  effectively  is  through 
the  instruments  of  collective  security.  The  petty  tyrants  and  defiant 
warlords  have  to  know  that  they  stand  alone,  that  the  world  com- 
munity speaks  with  one  voice  and  acts  collectively  to  thwart  their 
ambitions. 

Finally,  the  moral  consequences  of  these  conflicts  are  inescap- 
able. American  values  simply  will  not  permit  us  to  stand  aloof  from 
massive  human  suffering,  whether  caused  by  natural  or  manmade 
sources.  Nor  do  the  fundamental  principles  set  forth  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  or  in  the  international  human  rights  treaties  permit  us  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  so  many  others. 

Yet  we  cannot  possibly  implement  these  principles  alone.  Nor 
should  we.  Collective  security  offers  a  means  by  which  to  share  the 
burden  and  provide  the  opportunity  for  millions  of  innocent  human 
beings  to  live  in  peace. 

If  there  is  one  overall  theme  that  I  want  to  stress  today,  it  is  that 
collective  security  has  broadened  in  theory  and  practice  to  encom- 
pass far  more  than  military  remedies  to  keep  the  peace.  We  know 
that  collective  security  is  a  potent  means  to  impose  tough  economic 
sanctions  on  defiant  regimes,  be  they  found  in  Baghdad  or  Bel- 

frade.  The  success  of  sanctions  is  often  debated,  but  there  is  no 
oubt  that  they  are  becoming  a  means  by  which  the  international 
community  can  act  in  unison  and  thwart  the  designs  of  aggressor 
regimes. 

Collective  security  has  increasingly  become  an  essential  ally  also 
in  many  humanitarian  relief  operations.  Increasingly,  we  are  fus- 
ing peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  operations  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  humanitarian  assistance  to  civilian  populations  trapped  in 
the  hostilities.  That  is  a  mission  best  done  through  collective 
means. 

Another  dimension  of  collective  security  today  is  state-building 
operations.  There  is  simply  no  way  the  United  States  or  any  other 
nation  could  unilaterally  undertake  the  rescue  of  failed  societies. 
But  a  viable  collective  security  system  can  provide  authority  and, 
when  necessary,  military  muscle  to  achieve  democratic  aims  that 
are  unquestionably  in  our  best  interests. 

A  further  dimension  of  collective  security  is  its  vital  role  in  pro- 
tecting human  rights,  particularly  the  rights  of  ethnic  minorities 
and  other  groups  of  peoples.  Atrocities  continue  with  maddening 
frequency  in  our  time.  Bosnia  stands  out  starkly.  But  I  must  tell 
you  that  at  the  United  Nations  I  hear  of  atrocities  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  on  an  almost  daily  basis.  The  only  realistic  way  of 
dealing  with  this  tragic  proliferation  of  human  rights  injustices  is 
through  a  system  of  collective  security. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  have  spoken  often 
of  the  need  to  develop  better  instruments  of  preventive  diplomacy. 
We  desperately  need  to  prevent  ethnic  disputes,  in  particular,  from 
spinning  out  of  control — as  they  did  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
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I  want  to  stress  this  morning  that  collective  security  must  be 
complemented  by  preventive  diplomacy  if  the  system  of  collective 
security  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed.  First  and  foremost,  it  must  be 
the  determined  application  of  diplomacy  to  prevent  armed  conflicts 
and  humanitarian  catastrophes.  The  Clinton  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  preventive  diplomacy  as  the  linchpin  of  collective  secu- 
rity. 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  about  some  of  the  other  initiatives  that 
will  be  required  to  strengthen  collective  security  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  United  States  and  other  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  need  to  establish  a  much  sounder  basis  for  financing  and 
budgeting  peacekeeping  operations.  The  current  system  is  ineffi- 
cient, lacks  transparency  and  accountability  and  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  rapid  response  to  fast-breaking  peacekeeping 
needs.  In  addition,  the  distribution  of  financial  responsibilities  is  so 
outdated  that  it  does  not  spread  the  burden  equitably  among  mem- 
ber states. 

On  the  operational  side,  our  concerns  are  equally  serious.  Since 
1988  we  and  our  Security  Council  colleagues  have  tasked  the  U.N. 
with  peacekeeping  missions  of  enormous  size  and  complexity  and 
extraordinarily  difficult  goals.  On  a  permission  basis,  the  cost  of 
peacekeeping  has  increased  as  a  reflection  of  these  new  and  ambi- 
tious assignments.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  will  very 
shortly  have  some  90,000  blue  helmets  in  13  missions,  the  re- 
sources available  to  lead  and  manage  them  have  hardly  grown  at 
all.  Indeed,  the  peacekeeping  system  is  now  so  overstretched  that 
I  must  tell  you  we  are  at  a  point  of  dangerous  and  unprecedented 
stress. 

It  will  therefore  be  a  top  U.S.  priority  this  year  to  work  with  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  and  key  peacekeeping  contributors  to  ensure  that 
the  U.N.  is  equipped  with  a  robust  capacity  to  plan,  organize,  lead 
and  service  peacekeeping  activities.  In  this  regard,  we  welcome  the 
recent  Russian  proposal  to  convene  a  Security  Council  ministerial 
later  this  month  in  order  to  give  a  strong  impetus  to  peacekeeping 
reforms. 

There  is  also  much  work  to  be  done  in  creating  a  U.N.  military 
capability  to  engage  in  combat  operations.  There  are  plans  under 
discussion  that  seek  to  strengthen  the  U.N.'s  ability  to  respond 
forcefully  and  in  a  manner  that  spreads  the  burden  of  military  en- 
forcement among  many  nations.  This  will  be  one  of  our  greatest 
challenges  in  building  a  collective  security  system.  Congress  will  be 
a  critical  partner  as  we  explore  these  options. 

A  third  challenge  to  collective  security  in  the  coming  months  is 
how  we  keep  the  Russian  Government  fully  engaged  as  a  partner 
in  peacekeeping  and  enforcement  operations.  As  you  well  know, 
Moscow  is  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Rus- 
sia surpassed  the  United  States  as  the  largest  debtor  of  the  United 
Nations  in  late  1992.  In  short,  it  is  finding  great  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing its  bills. 

We  need  to  work  very  hard  with  the  Russians  and  other  major 
or  influential  contributors  to  peacekeeping  and  to  strengthen  the 
capabilities  of  the  U.N.  and  various  regional  bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  committee,  the  subject  of  col- 
lective security  invites  much  more  detailed  discussion.  But  I  think 
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if  we  turn  now  to  your  questions,  I  can  expand  more  on  some  of 
these  themes  than  I  have  been  able  to  in  my  remarks. 

And  so  let  me  close  by  saying  that  not  a  day  passes  without  the 
United  States  being  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  at  the  U.N., 
whether  it  be  to  preserve  or  restore  the  peace,  uphold  the  rule  of 
law,  save  the  environment  or  rescue  failing  societies.  If  the  pre- 
vious era  was  one  of  containment,  the  new  era  is  one  of  engage- 
ment in  a  global  agenda  of  immeasurable  complexity  and  diversity. 
The  United  States  cannot  possibly  rise  to  this  challenge  without  a 
viable  system  of  collective  security  that  lifts  some  of  the  burden 
from  our  shoulders  and  provides  a  means  for  us  to  lead  other  coun- 
tries in  a  truly  collective  response  to  the  tragic  conflicts  of  the  new 
era.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  a  superpower,  and  we 
must  not  shirk  from  it.  Thank  you  very  much.2 

THE  YUGOSLAV  CRISIS  FROM  A  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  STANDPOINT 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ambassador  Albright,  for 
your  excellent  statement.  You  raised  a  lot  of  questions  that  I  think 
my  colleagues  and  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  not  just  people  in  general  but  gov- 
ernments must  relearn  lessons  of  history  painfully  when  they 
ought  to  be  so  obvious.  One  of  the  first  lessons  of  history  in  this 
field,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  diplomacy  without  power  is  doomed. 

Yet  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and  many  of  our 
great  European  allies,  as  well  as  the  previous  administration,  in 
looking  at  the  Yugoslav  crisis  as  it  was  unfolding  clearly  were  oper- 
ating on  the  assumption  that  diplomacy  without  the  credible  threat 
of  force  could,  in  fact,  succeed.  The  result  has  been  enormous  loss 
of  life,  enormous  destruction  of  property,  and  more  importantly,  the 
tearing  to  shreds  of  the  fabric  of  a  functioning  society  in  Yugoslavia 
which  will  take  decades,  decades  to  rebuild  if,  in  fact,  it  can  ever 
be  rebuilt. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  that  diplomacy  is  coupled  with 
the  credible  threat  of  force.  People  have  been  saying,  as  this  blood- 
bath mushroomed,  let  the  Balkans  be  the  Balkans.  These  ethnic 
and  national  conflicts  have  been  there  for  generations,  for  cen- 
turies, and  nothing  that  we  can  do  can  stop  this. 

Yet  it  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  we  witnessed  a  re- 
markably successful  demonstration  of  collective  security  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  Persian  Gulf  situation  was  obviously  different  from 
the  Yugoslav  situation.  The  terrain  is  different,  the  geography  is 
different,  but  the  players  are  different.  But  a  key  difference  is  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  organize  international  action  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  keep  talking  about  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  U.N.  success,  but 
it  was  really  a  U.S.  success.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  organize  collective  action  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices, which  was  very  important,  Iraq  today  would  be  in  control  of 
Kuwait  and  probably  of  Saudi  Arabia.  And  what  accounts  for  the 
failure  thus  far  in  Yugoslavia  is  that  neither  our  European  friends, 
who  could  have  done  it,  nor  the  United  States  organized  successful 
collective  action. 


2The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Albright  appears  in  the  appendix. 
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It  has  become  a  commonplace  observation  to  say  that  we  are  not 
the  world's  policemen,  and  we  certainly  ought  not  to  be.  We  cannot 
do  it  alone.  We  should  not  do  it  alone.  But  an  equally  obvious  con- 
clusion must  be  drawn  from  the  lesson  of  these  two  different  situa- 
tions, and  that  is,  without  the  United  States  taking  a  leadership 
position,  nothing  happens. 

Now,  Yugoslavia  is  not  the  last  of  these  problems  that  you  and 
I  and  our  institutions  will  face.  There  will  be  many  others.  Already 
there  are  many  others.  So  let  me  ask  you  at  the  outset  how  you 
would  assess  thus  far  the  performance  of  the  United  Nations,  of 
NATO,  our  great  European  allies,  and  the  United  States  thus  far 
in  coping  with  the  Yugoslav  tragedy? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked  the 
most  complicated  question  at  the  beginning  because  this  is  what 
we  are  all  consumed  with.  I  think  there  are,  basically,  two  parts 
to  this.  I  think  the  best  way  to  address  this 

First  of  all,  obviously,  are  the  facts  that  the  killing  continues  and 
that  there  are  so  many  millions  of  people  displaced  and  that  we  are 
seeing  various  cities  under  siege.  The  answer  there  is  that  the 
United  Nations  and  the  whole  system  have  not  coped  with  this 
well.  As  you  have  pointed  out  so  well,  this  particular  situation  has 
been  evolving  for  some  time,  and  not  enough  attention  has  been 
paid. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  that  as  a  newcomer 

Mr.  Lantos.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  not  enough  attention  was  paid 
but  do  you  think  there  was  a  decision  not  to  be  involved?  Was  it 
an  oversight  or  was  it  a  deliberate  decision  to  stay  out  of  this? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  if  I  might  back  that  up,  then,  I 
have  some  very  strong  views  on  the  subject.  I  have,  as  a  professor, 
followed  this  subject  for  some  time,  and  I  may  take  you  back  fur- 
ther than  you  wish  to  be  taken  on  this  subject,  but 

Mr.  Lantos.  You  might  be  surprised. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  that  the  United  States  and  the 
West  actually  made  a  big  mistake  about  Tito.  They  assumed  in 
1948 — because  he  had  broken  with  Stalin — that  he  was  a  different 
kind  of  a  leader.  And,  therefore,  I  think  for  a  long  time  Yugoslavia 
was  given  a  pass  as  far  as  its  internal  activities  and  the  way  that 
nation  was  held  together.  It  is  a  very  complicated  society  which  I 
will  not  repeat  for  you  because  you  all  know  that.  But,  basically, 
we  kind  of  thought,  because  he  had  taken  what  was  a  courageous 
stand  against  Moscow,  that  he  was  one  of  ours.  And  that  is  to  be 
disputed  and  debated. 

Nevertheless,  what  it  meant  as  far  as  Western  policy  was  con- 
cerned, a  lack  of  attention  to  Yugoslavia  and  its  internal  mecha- 
nisms. 

Second,  when  Tito  died  in  1980  and  Yugoslavia  went  into  a  very 
peculiar  system  of  a  rotating  presidency,  again  not  enough  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  what  was  going  on.  And,  in  fact,  there  were  dis- 
crepancies in  the  way  that  the  republics  were  beginning  to  develop 
economically.  You  began  to  have  a  real  distinction  between  Slove- 
nia and  Croatia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other  republics.  Many  of 
those  inherent  ethnic  problems  became  exacerbated  by  additional 
economic  problems. 
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Then  I  think  that  in  1989,  with  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  we 
were  all  paying  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention  to  events  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Again,  people  did  not  pay  attention 
to  the  effect  of  that  on  Yugoslavia,  a  multiethnic  society.  We  avoid- 
ed paying  attention  to  it.  There  is  one  part  where  I  think  attention 
was  not  paid.  Then  I  must  say  I  think  there  began  to  be  a  delib- 
erate statement  that  this  was  a  European  problem  and  that  we  did 
not  have  to  deal  with  it. 

My  assessment,  again  as  a  professor  and  as  a  sometime  critic  of 
the  previous  administration,  is  that  there  had  not  been  enough  at- 
tention paid  and  there  was  deliberately  an  avoidance  of  it  because 
we  kept  saving  this  is  a  European  problem.  And  the  Europeans  are 
now  pulled  together  enough  to  deal  with  it.  So,  to  that  regard,  I 
would  say  that. 

But  back  to  your  original  question  on  how  the  U.N.  functions  on 
this.  Basically,  as  I  started  to  say,  as  a  relatively  new  member  of 
the  Security  Council,  I  have  been  quite  impressed  with  the  way  the 
United  States  has  dealt  with  it,  especially  the  Security  Council. 

Because  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  found  so  interesting  in  my 
new  life  is  that  the  U.N.  is  very  much  a  political  body  exactly  in 
a  way  that  you  all  have  to,  because  you  are  elected  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  represent  your  constituencies  and  are  involved 
in  a  certain  amount  of  compromise.  The  same  thing  is  true  at  the 
U.N.  And  I  am  now  seeing  this  microcosm  in  the  Security  Council 
where  it  is  not  easy  to  get  everybody  on  board  for  whatever  the  res- 
olutions are. 

As  I  say,  on  February  1st,  since  I  arrived  on  this  very  difficult 
issue,  working  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  that  Secretary  Chris- 
topher had  made  on  February  10,  we  through  the  Security  Council 
have  managed  to  get  approval  for  the  humanitarian  airdrops, 
which  was  not  something  that  was  received  with  wild  acclamation 
when  we  first  suggested  it.  We  managed  to  get  the  no-fly  zone,  and 
we  managed  to  get  the  toughest  sanctions  resolution  ever  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  U.N.  really  trying  to  act — the  Security  Council,  people 
making  adjustments,  realizing  the  necessity  of  it. 

So,  on  the  whole,  I  am  more  impressed  with  the  U.N.  functioning 
on  this  than  I  was  previously  about  the  lack  of  Western  attention 
or  European  attention  specifically  to  the  problems  in  Bosnia. 

FINANCING  COLLECTIVE  ACTION 

Mr.  Lantos.  One  very  important  aspect  of  the  future  of  collective 
security  relates  to  the  financing  of  collective  security.  You  men- 
tioned a  few  minutes  ago  that  soon  we  will  have  90,000  blue  hel- 
mets across  the  globe  in  13  different  countries  on  various  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  and  peace  enforcement  missions.  Yet  there 
is  no  financial  mechanism  in  place  to  deal  with  this  issue.  Am  I 
correct? 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  correct.  I  mean,  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  there  are  assessed  contributions  for  our  peacekeeping 
operations,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  I  think,  to  foresee  what  all  the 
problems  are.  Therefore,  you  get  yourself  in  a  position  where  you 
cannot,  even  if  one  had  proper  budgeting  techniques,  which  I  am 
not  totally  sure  are  really  there  in  place  yet  at  the  U.N.  They  are 
very  hara  to  really  predict. 
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For  example,  I  have  tried  in  a  number  of  speeches  that  I  have 
made  to  try  to  bring  the  cost  of  peacekeeping  down  into  some  kind 
of  understandable  numbers  for  people  with  the  argument,  frankly, 
that  it  is,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks — that  it  is  still  cheaper 
to  do  peacekeeping  than  it  is  for  us  to  go  it  alone. 

So  when  I  looked  at  the  fiscal  year  1993  numbers,  as  originally 
submitted  to  all  of  you,  we  figured  out  that  it  cost  $1.40  per  Amer- 
ican for  peacekeeping  operations.  Then  I  gave  a  speech  fast  week, 
and  I  asked  again  for  the  same  numbers.  And  I  looked  down  at  my 
text,  and  it  says  $2.40.  So  I  immediately,  as  you  can  imagine, 
turned  to  my  staff  and  said,  there  is  a  typo  here.  And  they  said 
no.  That  is  based  on  fiscal  year  1994  numbers. 

Now,  even  the  fiscal  year  1993  numbers  did  not  include  the  sup- 
plemental that  we  had  to  ask  for  because  we  can't  predict.  So  I 
think  we  have  got  a  basic  problem  in  terms  of  how  to  deal  with  un- 
expected circumstances.  We  have  asked  for  a  contingency  fund 
now,  but  even  that  doesn't  help  us,  I  think,  in  having  a  rigorous 
accounting  process  and  a  rigorous  way  of  trying  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  does  their  fair  share.  I  think  that  is  the  next  part  that 
is  so  hard — how  you  get  the  countries  that  can  afford  to  pay  for 
peacekeeping  to  pay  more  than  they  do. 

BURDEN-SHARING  ISSUES 

Mr.  Lantos.  Well,  you  put  your  finger  on  an  issue  that  those  of 
us  in  the  political  arena  are  confronted  with  daily.  The  American 
people,  I  think,  are  sick  and  tired  of  wealthy  countries  such  as 
those  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  have  been  literally  saved  through 
United  Nations'  action,  fundamentally  organized  and  conducted  by 
this  country,  giving  little,  if  any,  financial  support  for  United  Na- 
tions' peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace  enforcement  activities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  me  that  these  wealthy  Islamic  na- 
tions have  contributed  practically  nothing,  or  very  little,  to  the 
costs  of  maintaining  whatever  U.N.  operations  there  are  in  Yugo- 
slavia today.  We  are  talking  about  some  of  the  wealthiest  nations 
on  a  per-capita  basis  on  the  face  of  this  planet,  yet  their  contribu- 
tions have  been  minimum. 

Secondly,  there  are  two  major  powers — Germany  and  Japan — 
which  are  anxious  and  eager  to  get  permanent  seats  on  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  yet  are  claiming  that  they  should  not  play 
a  role  or  should  play  only  a  marginal  role  in  United  Nations'  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  and  peace  enforcement  activities.  I  can't  see 
for  the  life  of  me  how  Japan  expects  to  be  a  major  player  in  the 
United  Nations,  get  a  permanent  Security  Council  seat,  but  keep 
Japanese  troops  out  of  dangerous  U.N.  missions. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Japanese  Diet,  with  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty, provided  for  Japanese  forces  in  Cambodia  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  cannot  be  assigned  any  position  where  they  are  in 
any  danger. 

The  Germans  still  claim  that  their  constitution  prevents  them 
from  participating  in  U.N.  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and  peace 
enforcement  activities. 

Well,  we  are  half  a  century  past  the  Second  World  War,  and,  if 
it  is  sensitive  to  have  German  troops  in  Yugoslavia,  as  I  certainly 
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think  it  would  be,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  participat- 
ing in  a  major  way  in  Cambodia.  And  if  it  is  sensitive  to  have  Japa- 
nese troops  in  some  of  the  Asian  countries  that  they  overran  a  half 
a  century  ago,  they  would  be  most  welcome  in  Yugoslavia. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  you,  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  have  to  speak  very  candidly  with  many,  many  countries, 
friends  of  ours,  allies  of  ours,  and  express  to  them  the  enormous 
frustration  of  the  American  people  and  of  this  Congress  in  being 
called  upon  to  carry  in  every  single  instance  the  lion  s  share  of  the 
load.  This  simply  won't  fly,  and  I  would  be  most  grateful,  Madam 
Ambassador,  if  you  would  comment  as  candidly  as  you  can. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  just 
say  these  are  among  the  most  serious  problems  we  have  to  deal 
with  because,  as  the  peacekeeping  budget  expands  and  as  the  ne- 
cessities become  larger  for  not  only  paying  for  these  peacekeeping 
operations  but  also  having  the  troop  contributors  be  there,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  and  the  mind  of  our  administration  that  we 
have  to  put  greater  pressure  on  those  countries  that  you  mentioned 
and  others  to  contribute  more. 

What  I  think  has  to  happen — and  this  is  part  of  a  larger  pic- 
ture— is  that,  over  its  47-year  history,  the  United  Nations  has  oper- 
ated to  a  great  extent  on  an  old  scenario.  As  you  all  have  men- 
tioned yourselves  here,  basically,  the  vision  and  the  dream  of  the 
U.N.  was  put  to  sleep  during  the  cold  war,  and  everything  was 
gridlocked. 

We  then  went  through  a  period  where  we  saw  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  echo  chamber,  and  then  we  went  through  a  period 
where  we  bashed  it.  We  are  now  in  a  new  period  where  President 
Clinton  sees  the  United  Nations  as  a  very  important  instrument  for 
all  of  us  in  maintaining  world  peace  and  developing  a  world  com- 
munity. The  problem  is  that  the  very  structures  of  the  U.N.  do  not 
yet  reflect  that,  and  one  of  the  issues  is  membership  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Frankly,  I  think  part  of  what  is  happening  with  Germany  and 
Japan  is  that  they  feel  that  their  economic  power  is  not  reflected 
within  the  chamber  of  the  Security  Council.  And,  actually,  today  I 
have  gotten  a  study  group  together  to  begin  to  talk  about  how  to 
revise  the  Security  Council,  how  to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  order  to 
get  it  to  better  reflect  the  world's  reality.  That  is  one  part. 

Although,  if  I  may  say  parenthetically,  as  you  know  nothing  in 
life  is  ever  simple.  If  you  were  to  put  Germany  and  Japan  on  the 
Security  Council,  it  would  change  the  distribution  in  there  to  such 
an  extent,  for  instance,  that  you  would  have,  according  to  the 
nonaligned  countries,  too  many  Europeans.  You  would  have 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  as  a  European  country  and  then  Ger- 
many, so  really  four  Europeans  and  not  enough  representation  for 
Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia. 

So  the  minute  you  get  into  looking  at  formulae,  you  see  all  of  a 
sudden  that  you  would  want  to  perhaps  have  a  regional  seat  for 
those  three  that  would  be  on  a  rotating  basis.  You  begin  to  open 
up  a  series  of  questions  about  that.  I  think  also  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  some  of  those  countries,  Germany  and  Japan,  would  have 
to  be  changed,  which  gives  them  a  lot  of  time  or  excuse  to  take 
time  on  it. 
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But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  put  specific  pressure  on  the  rich- 
er countries  to  contribute  to  peacekeeping.  And  I  must  say  that 
that  is  a  good  sign.  Although  it  is  funded  differently  through  vol- 
untary contributions,  UNFYCP,  the  force  in  Cyprus,  the  Cyprians 
have  now  said  they  would  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  that. 

And  we  are  going  to  use  that  as  an  example  to  try  to  get  the 
other  countries  to  pay  and — for  instance,  specifically  Kuwait — to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  larger  costs  for  the  Gulf  War  and  also  just 
generally  to  say  what  you  are  saying,  which  I  take  very  seriously, 
tnat  one  of  the  prime  jobs  that  I  have  is  to  make  sure  that  the  cost 
of  our  assessment  goes  down  and  the  cost  of  the  other  countries' 
assessment  goes  up. 

We  are  working  on  that  in  every  way  that  we  can.  Because  we 
totally  agree  with  you,  that  the  American  taxpayer  should  not  be 
bearing  this  much  of  a  burden. 

Mr.  Lantos.  This  is  an  age  of  candor,  Madam  Ambassador.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  with  respect  to  this  issue,  we  really  are  dealing 
with  several  types  of  countries.  We  are  dealing  with  countries  like 
Kuwait  that  clearly  cannot  make  a  physical  contribution  to  collec- 
tive security  elsewnere.  They  haven't  got  the  military  power  to  do 
so.  But  they  have  enormous  financial  resources,  and  they  should  be 
persuaded  forcefully,  if  necessary,  that  they  owe  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  their  very  existence.  And  for  them  not 
to  be  forthcoming  in  making  huge  financial  contributions  to  U.N. 
collective  security  operations  elsewhere  is  unacceptable  and  unfor- 
givable. 

There  are  other  countries  like  Russia,  which  clearly  cannot  under 
present  circumstances  make  financial  contributions,  but  can  make 
and  should  be  making  physical  contributions.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  huge  former  military  giant  should  not  be  able  or  willing 
to  contribute  sizable  military  contingents  to  U.N.  collective  security 
arrangements. 

There  are  others  like  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  who  should 
do  both.  They  cannot  buy  their  way  out  of  physical  contributions 
by  paying  for  mercenaries.  I  think  the  American  people  would  re- 
sent not  having  Japanese  forces  and  German  forces  as  part  of  U.N. 
collective  security  activities. 

POLITICAL  WILL— A  KEY  ELEMENT  OF  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

Let  me  just  conclude  with  one  question  which  goes  back  to  our 
earlier  discussion.  We  can  design  the  very  finest  structures.  We  can 
design  the  most  effective  financing  mechanisms.  But  there  is  no 
way  we  can  design  political  will.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  failure,  historically,  of  collective  security  actions  after  the  First 
World  War,  after  the  Second  World  War,  and  now  after  the  cold 
war,  is  the  lack  of  political  will? 

Until  and  unless  we  as  opinion  makers  and  opinion  molders  step 
up  to  the  plate  and  are  determined  to  build  the  kind  of  political 
will  without  which  no  mechanism,  no  structure,  no  formula  is  effec- 
tive, nothing  will  happen. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  knew  I  would  be  intellectually  chal- 
lenged by  coming  here  today,  and  I  enjoy  very  much  having  this 
kind  of  a  discussion  with  you.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  we  will 
return  more  to  some  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  peacekeeping. 
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So  let  me  go  to  your  second  part  of  this.  I  think  we  are  in  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  period  as  far  as  international  relations  in  the 
world  community  is  concerned.  We  have  come  through  a  long  pe- 
riod where  it  was  very  easy  to  identify  the  enemy,  where  for  50 
years  we  could  paint  the  enemy  red  and  often  give  it  a  face  and 
could  mobilize  the  political  will  of  our  people  to  deal  with  this 
enemy.  That  was  also  true  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  divided  into  two  camps,  and  people  either  joined  it  or 
didn't  join  it,  and  the  others  were  the  nonaligned  who  played  that 
particular  game. 

We  are  now  in  an  entirely  different  situation  where  I  think  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  simplify  and  identify  what  it  is  that  we 
have  to  do  as  the  world  superpower  along  with  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. I  had  no  idea  that  in  every  day  and  every  way  I  would  be 
faced  with  some  ethnic  or  border  problem  that,  frankly,  even  I  have 
trouble  dealing  with.  I  have  taught  international  relations  for  years 
and  how  to  persuade  people  that  what  is  happening  in  those  areas 
is  important  to  the  United  States  or  to  what  we  used  to  call  the 
West. 

And  I  think  the  issue  here,  to  mobilize  that  political  will,  our  re- 
sponsibility across  the  board,  is  to  explain  why  we  should  care  at 
all.  And  here  I  think  we  all  have  different  trigger  points. 

I  had  talked  about  the  effect  of  television.  There  are  lots  of  peo- 
ple dying  that  are  not  on  CNN.  And  I  have  talked  about  the 
nontelevision  wars  in  the  Security  Council.  In  Angola,  in  Sudan,  in 
Cambodia — which  we  used  to  care  about — any  number  of  places 
where  we  have  to  figure  out  whether  it  is  worth  the  political  will 
to  do  something  about  it.  And  we  are  in  this  transitional  phase. 

I  happen  to  be  among  those  who  believes  very  strongly  that  if  the 
United  States  and  the  other  powers  do  not  act  against  these  dis- 
turbances or  situations  early  they  will  spin  out  of  control.  But  I  do 
think  that  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  now  is  to  try  to  really 
buildup  the  political  will  to  deal  with  situations  that  do  not  look 
that  dangerous  to  the  Americans  right  now. 

And  so  in  my  testimony — and  I  have  to  tell  you,  frankly,  in  the 
spirit  of  candor  and  openness,  I  try  this  in  different  ways  because 
I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  explain  why  we  should  care.  Some  of  us 
care  for  moral  reasons.  Some  of  us  care  because  we  have  different 
memories  of  different  parts  of  history.  Some  of  us  care  because  of 
what  it  does  to  the  American  economy. 

And  part  of  what  I  was  saying  today  was  that  I  think  a  lot  of 
political  will  in  the  United  States  can  be  garnered  if  we  explain 
that  we  are  the  losers  in  a  world  where  our  people  cannot  trade, 
where  jobs  are  lost  because  markets  don't  exist,  where  we  can't  in- 
vest abroad  because  there  are  situations  which  are  totally  unstable. 

I  think  we  are  trying  to  recreate  for  the  American  people  what 
it  is  that  our  state  in  the  international  system  is  and  that  is  why 
it  is  so  hard  at  this  moment  to  make  it  totally  clear  and  definitive 
on  any  one  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Congressman  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  for  a  moment  something  that  Chairman 
Lantos  has  begun  and  that  is  the  subject  of  budgeting  for  peace- 
keeping and  peace  enforcing  activities.  I  think  that  we  need  to  fund 
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those  prospectively  at  a  much  more  significant  level  than  we  are 
now.  We  ought  to  expect  that,  unfortunately,  for  a  period  of  time 
this  is  going  to  be  an  enlarging  role  for  the  United  Nations. 

The  good  side  is,  of  course,  of  that  situation  is  that  we  now  have 
the  capacity  to  move  things  through  the  Security  Council  so  that 
U.N.  forces  can  be  deployed  for  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforce- 
ment activities.  But  I  think  that  a  contingency  fund  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Prospective  funding  is.  And  then,  of  course,  comes  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the — deciding  who  pays  into  that.  And  I  leave  that  for  the 
discussions  and  studies  that  you  are  looking  at  at  the  moment. 

But  I  do  think  that  having  that  fund  there  would,  in  fact,  be  a 
deterrent,  would  have  a  deterrent  force  in  itself.  Countries  would 
understand  that  reactions  from  the  United  Nations  could  be  more 
swift  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  United  Nations  needs  to  now 
look  at  its  new  potential — its  new  potential  to  really  effectively 
move  on  collective  security  matters.  And  from  our  point  of  view  it 
certainly  should  be  a  high  priority  that  we  push  for  democracy  in 
the  various  nations  of  the  world.  And,  therefore,  the  election  ob- 
server role  I  think  is  certainly  one  the  United  States  would  want 
to  encourage. 

There  aren't  an  unlimited  amount  of  funds,  of  course,  for  any  or- 
ganization, and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  have  some  readjust- 
ments in  the  funding  for  the  United  Nations  and  its  various  roles 
and  functions.  We  now  have  the  capacity  to  move  to  the  primary 
functions  the  United  Nations  was  created  for. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  U.N. 

I  know  my  own  experience  as  a  delegate,  congressional  delegate, 
and  from  other  activities  I  have  to  say  that  the  United  Nations  is 
among  the  least  efficient,  least  cost-effective  bureaucracies  in  the 
world.  And  so  now  I  think  is  a  time  for  some  very  significant  prun- 
ing and  reorganization  so  that  we  can  focus  the  resources  of  this 
country  and  other  member  nations  on  collective  security  matters, 
on  peace  enforcement,  peacekeeping  activities  and  election  activi- 
ties. 

That  is  just  my  own  thoughts  on  the  matter.  I  welcome  your  own. 
But  I  did  want  to  move  to  very  specific  details  which  are  prompted 
by  your  statement.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done  in  making  a 
U.N.  military  able  to  engage  in  combat  activities,  that  you  recog- 
nize some  plans  under  discussion  to  seek  to  strengthen  the  U.N.  s 
ability  to  respond  forcefully.  And  I  certainly  believe  that  is  the 
right  focus  for  significant  attention. 

So  a  couple  of  questions  in  that  respect,  Madam  Ambassador. 
Noting  that  there  are  a  number  of  proposals  which  have  been  made 
for  the  creation  of  a  standing  multilateral  military  capability  or  a 
rapid  deployment  force,  do  you  favor  the  creation  of  some  kind  of 
standing  reserve  force  under  the  United  Nations  auspices?  You  per- 
sonally? Are  there  Clinton  administration  views  on  that  subject  al- 
ready formulated?  . 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  answer  your  last  question  directly 
and  then  let  me  go  back  and  deal  with  some  of  it. 

We  are  looking  very  seriously — we  have  what  we  call  a  PRD,  a 
Presidential   Review   Decisionmaking  process   to   specifically   deal 
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with  answering  questions  like  you  just  asked,  and  to  try  and  figure 
out  what  is  the  best  way  to  give  the  United  Nations  a  military  ca- 
pability. 

I  can  see  that  it  is  not  simple,  because  part  of  the  problem  is 
how,  in  effect,  if  you  have  a  standby  force,  do  you  get  the  people 
to  train  together,  the  intraoperability  of  weapons.  This  also  goes  to 
a  question  the  chairman  asked  about  can  we  put  a  lot  of  pressure 
on  countries  to  try  to  participate  more  in  a  variety  of  peacekeeping 
operations,  but  then  when  they  get  there,  they  don't  have  the  same 
level  of  training  and  don't  speak  the  same  languages. 

It  is  fascinating,  when  you  get  to  the  nitty-gritty,  how  difficult 
it  is.  I  think  there  should  be  a  standby  force.  There  ought  to  be 
ways  to  designate  various  parts  of  the  militaries  to  work  together. 

I  reserve  on  this  until  we  get  through  this  process  of  ours.  I 
think  the  issue  will  become,  first  of  all,  who  does  what  in  it,  what 
the  command  structure  will  be,  how  it  works  with  this,  if  we  have 
decided  that  this  is  of  prime  importance.  So  I  have  reorganized  the 
duties  of  the  Ambassadors  that  we  have  at  the  U.N.,  and  have  des- 
ignated somebody  who,  I  hope,  will  be  confirmed  soon,  in  order  to 
deal  specifically  with  all  these  issues  of  peacekeeping,  because  this 
is  the  oiggest  thing  I  think  we  have  going  up  there. 

It  has  to  do  with  your  will  and  the  whole  operation  part  of  it. 
We  will  be  working  closely  with  Kofi  Annan,  the  Under  Secretary 
whose  job  it  is  to  do  peacekeeping  operations.  We  have  already 
tried  to  work  with  him  in  trying  to  build  an  operations  center. 

There  are  not  90,000  peacekeepers  throughout  the  area  but  there 
are  70,000,  and  they  are  operating  out  of  a  very  rudimentary  con- 
trol system  from  the  United  Nations  itself.  The  Security  Council 
mission  that  went  to  Srebrenica  came  back  and  they  said  what 
they  were  surprised  about  was  really  the  lack  of  U.N.  control  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  They  talked  about  the  suggestion  of  it,  but  basi- 
cally they  talk  about  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  there  is  not 
enough  communication. 

I  think  we  need  to  help  them  get  beefed  up  as  a  way  to  control 
operations  that  are  not  roadblocking,  but  will  assist.  So  there  is  an 
incredible  amount  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  on  this.  And  there 
are  a  lot  of  discussions  we  need  to  have  on  how  the  United  States 
will  relate  if  there  were  standby  forces  and  how  the  whole  oper- 
ation of  rapid-deployed  forces  would  work  and  how  you  activate  Ar- 
ticle 3  that  does  all  this. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  on  your  very  first  point.  We  are  also 
very  concerned  about  the  budgeting  aspects  of  this,  not  only  with 
regard  to  our  own  government.  We  have  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Management,  Ambassador  Melissa  Wells,  an  American  who  has 
just  been  named  by  Secretary  General  Butros-Ghali,  to  work  on  the 
whole  military  aspect. 

You  may  laugh  at  this,  but  we  have  given  them  technical  advice 
from  OMB  to  help  them  in  terms  of  better  budgeting  techniques. 
We  are  also  creating  an  Office  of  Inspector  General,  because  we  are 
as  concerned,  as  you  are,  to  get  some  rigorous  budgeting  into  place. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  your  idea  of  prospective  budgeting  is 
an  excellent  one  for  this.  Even  with  that,  don't  underestimate  the 
difficulties  of  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  where  these  conflicts  are 
going. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  Ambassador,  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  peace- 
keeping and  military  structure  in  a  minute,  but  since  you  got  into 
some  specific  proposals  within  the  United  Nations,  I  will  ask  you 
about  that.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  the  recommendations  of 
Governor  Thornburgh  and  others,  about  the  creation  of  an  Inspec- 
tor General.  You  have  answered  that. 

My  own  view  is  that  is  a  proper  step.  It  seems  to  be  something 
the  United  Nations  should  pursue.  There  are  some  observers  who 
recommend  the  position  of  a  Deputy  Secretary  General  as  one  way 
to  improve  the  overall  functioning  of  the  Secretariat  itself.  That 
Secretary  General  would  perform  functions  such  as  resource  plan- 
ning, prioritization  and  coordination  between  the  U.N.  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  related  agency  within  the  U.N. 

Is  there  anything  the  administration  plans  to  do  to  look  at  that? 

Ambassador  Albright.  We  are  looking  at  a  number  of  those.  Our 
thought  originally  was  to  see  how  Ambassador  Wells  is  really  oper- 
ating. She  is  Under  Secretary  for  Administration  and  Management, 
so  resource  planning  is  obviously  a  part  of  that. 

We  have  mostly  been  interested  in  the  aspects  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Butros-Ghali  is  independently  elected  by  the  member 
states.  He  is  in  office.  He  is  working  very  hard. 

We  have  to  suggest  to  him  a  number  of  ways  of  management 
control.  We  liked  some  of  the  suggestions  from  the  Thornburgh  re- 
port. I  think  it  is  no  secret  to  you  that  he  did  not  like  the  way  it 
was  delivered. 

So  I  would  think  we  have  to  work  very  carefully  with  him  to 
move  this  process  forward,  fully  cognizant  of  what  you  are  saying, 
that  it  has  to  move  forward.  So  we  will  look  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  General,  also. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  If  Ms.  Wells  is  confirmed,  I  hope  we  give  her 
some  incentive  to  suggest  there  is  something  better  than  the  role 
she  has,  which  is  a  recommendation  to  be  acted  upon.  We  won't  al- 
ways have  an  American  in  that  capacity. 

Ambassador  Albright.  She  is  in  her  job.  She  is  an  American 
working  for  the  Secretary  General  and  does  not  need  confirmation 
on  that.  To  continue  with  that,  while  I  say  we  had  reorganized  to 
have  a  peacekeeping  Ambassador  who  will  need  to  be  confirmed,  I 
am  suggesting  an  additional  reorganization  within  our  mission, 
which  would  be  that  another  one  of  those  Ambassadors  work  spe- 
cifically on  budget  and  U.N.  reorganization. 

There  are  five  Ambassadors  up  there  and  we  feel  we  can  change 
our  priorities  somewhat  to  do  that.  Peacekeeping  is  one  and  man- 
agement and  budget  is  another. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Coming  back  to  peacekeeping.  Several  countries 
including  Russia  and  France  suggested  that  the  senior  military  of- 
ficers from  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
should  have  a  greater  role  in  running  future  U.N.  peacekeeping  or- 
ganizations. 

Do  you  have  any  reaction  to  that  at  this  point,  or  will  you  be  con- 
sidering that  as  one  alternative? 

Ambassador  Albright.  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we  are 
looking  through  in  this  peacekeeping  review.  I  think  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  establish  a  study  group  with  all  of  you  to  get  your 
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views  on  this,  also.  I  would  welcome  having  more  consultations  on 
it. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  the  correct  way  to  go,  but 
I  think  it  is  an  alternative  that  should  have  serious  consideration. 

Let  me  ask  you,  in  preparing  for  a  final  statement  and  question- 
ing, a  preliminary  inquiry,  as  of  last  Wednesday,  the  General  As- 
sembly had  not  acted  upon  the  membership  proposal  for  what  now 
called  the  former  Yugoslavia  Republic  of  Macedonia.  I  believe  that 
was  finally  cleared  by  the  Security  Council;  has  it  acted  upon  yet? 

Ambassador  Albright.  No.  We  have  voted  them  in. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  is  a  complete  action  then? 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  right. 

POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  POSSIBLE  SPREAD  OF  VIOLENCE  INTO 

MACEDONIA  OR  KOSOVO 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Through  membership  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  looked  at 
the  Intelligence  Committee's  assessment  of  what  would  happen  in 
Yugoslavia  going  back  2  years  ago,  and  they  have  laid  out  a  sce- 
nario that  was  very  accurate,  including  the  timing.  We  have  had 
many  opportunities  as  an  international  community  to  have  averted 
some  of  the  terrible  consequences  that  have  unfolded,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Now  the  scenario  continues.  They  said  precisely  what  would  hap- 
pen in  Bosnia  and  the  kind  of  terrible  atrocities  that  would  happen 
there  and  the  dismemberment  of  Bosnia.  The  warnings  are  there 
from  the  intelligence  communities,  that  if  conflicts  spread  to  Mac- 
edonia, it  will  likely  draw  in  two  of  our  NATO  members,  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

They  have  mentioned  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  conflicts 
within  the  autonomous  area  of  Kosovo.  I  expect  the  leadership  of 
Macedonia  would  ask  the  United  States,  ask  the  U.N.,  to  put  a 
peace  enforcement,  international  force  in  Macedonia.  I  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  welcome,  participate,  support  and  involve  it- 
self in  responding  positively  to  that  request. 

I  hope  the  force  will  be  heavily  armed,  not  the  traditional  kind 
of  peacekeeping  armament  that  U.N.  forces  have.  I  think  it  is  an 
important  step  to  take  at  this  point  to  avert  a  major  problem. 

It  is  not  so  simple,  of  course,  for  Kosovo,  because  there  we  could 
have  either  site  inadvertently  igniting  the  conflict  which  could  also 
possibly  affect  Albania  or  Bulgaria.  We  have  very  few  CFC  observ- 
ers there  and  we  believe  they  are  relatively  ineffective.  I  don't 
know  how  we  could  move  observers  to  the  point  they  could  help 
avert  conflict,  but  I  think  they  ought  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  comments  on  Macedonia,  personal  or 
administration  and  what  we  can  do  to  avert  problems  on  Kosovo 
as  well. 

That  would  conclude  my  comments,  unless  there  are  further  ones 
generated  by  your  comments. 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  we  are  very  much  in  agreement 
with  your  concern  about  the  spread  of  violence  and  ethnic  conflict. 
When  Secretary  Christopher  appeared  before  the  cameras  on  Sat- 
urday after  a  lengthy  meeting  at  the  White  House,  he  spoke  of  the 
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danger  of  spreading  instability  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  meet- 
ings he  felt  he  needed. 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  talk  already  in  the  Security  Council 
of  how  to  provide  greater  protection  for  the  former  Republic  of  Mac- 
edonia. We  will  be  dealing  with  that  because  I  think  it  is  important 
to  make  sure  that  this  violence  does  not  stray.  As  you  point  out 
Kosovo  is  more  complex  but  it  is  near  Serbia  and  you  cannot  inject 
peacekeeping  forces  without  the  host  country.  We  have  talked 
about  how  to  improve  the  CSCE,  and  the  number  and  the  mandate 
of  the  CSCE  observer  group  within  Kosovo.  So  we  are  very  much 
aware  of  that. 

Also,  in  a  larger  way,  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  talk  more 
about  extending  the  mandates,  or  importance  of  the  mandates,  of 
these  peacekeeping  operations  and  looking  in  a  very  general  way 
at  rules  of  engagement. 

I  think  we  nave  to  think  about  putting  these  people  in  positions 
where  they  are  following  limited  rules  of  engagement.  Let  me  just 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  major  concern  of  this  administration  that 
this  ethnic  violence  does  not  spread  to  other  areas.  So  this  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  at  all  times. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  is  a  broad-based  concern  here  in  the 
Congress  whether  they  would  be  supportive  of  preemptive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  international  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  your  response. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PREVENTIVE  ACTION  AND  THE  CASE  OF  MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you.  I  fully  support  my  friend's  comments 
concerning  the  former  Yugoslavia  Republic  of  Macedonia.  Last 
Tuesday,  with  a  small  group,  Congressman  Bereuter  and  I  were  at 
the  White  House  for  a  lengthy  meeting  with  the  President.  We 
have  both  made  the  point  on  Macedonia.  This  is  still  a  place  where 
preemptive  action  can  prevent  bloodshed  of  enormous  proportions. 

Is  there  any  immediate  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Security  Council 
to  place  a  sizable  international  force  in  the  former  Yugoslavian  Re- 
public of  Macedonia?  It  is  now  an  independent  country.  It  would 
see  the  force  as  a  shield  against  possible  invasions  and  we  could 
do  with  preventive  action,  something  we  have  failed  to  do  in  other 
areas. 

Ambassador  Albright.  There  is  no  immediate  discussion  of  it, 
although  I  must  say,  one  of  the  reasons  everybody  spends  so  much 
time  and  diplomatic  ingenuity  in  trying  to  bring  them  into  the 
United  Nations  as  an  independent  country  had  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  that  was  a  way  to  give  them  international  protection. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Some  of  us  feel  that,  while  admission  to  the  U.N. 
was  a  very  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  admission  to 
the  U.N.  of  Bosnia  certainly  has  not  prevented  a  blood  bath  in 
Bosnia  and  it  did  not  prevent  what  happened  in  Croatia. 

We  would  be  making  a  serious  mistake  if  we  felt  admission  to 
the  U.N.  by  itself  is  sufficient  assurance  that  this  blood  bath  will 
not  spill  down  the  Balkans  to  Macedonia. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Would  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  Lantos.  Be  happy  to. 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  think  this  needs  to  be  U.N.  policy  acting 
through  the  U.N.  If  we  are  in  conflict  in  Macedonia,  which  will 
bring  our  two  NATO  alleys,  we  will  have  a  serious  problem.  I  think 
it  has  to  be  a  priority,  not  just  sitting  there  as  a  possible  action, 
but  something  needs  to  be  done  promptly  to  be  sure  that  we  get 
that  peacekeeping  fire  breakforce  into  place. 

Thank  you  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Lantos.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  yield.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  current  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Bosnia,  it  is  not  an  unlikely  scenario  that  the  extremists  in  Serbia 
are  frustrated  in  Bosnia  and  thus  turn  their  attention  to  Macedo- 
nia. 

It  is  certainly  my  judgment  that  the  time  to  act,  to  place  a  sig- 
nificant international  military  force  into  that  country,  is  now,  be- 
fore hostilities  erupt.  I  appreciate  your  concern  along  these  lines 
Madam  Ambassador.  I  understand  my  colleagues  have  decided  to 
switch  position. 

I  am  very  glad  to  call  on  my  good  friend  from  Florida,  Congress- 
man Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  my  colleague, 
Mr.  McCloskey  permitting  me  to  go  first.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
International  School,  to  its  elementary  classes  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

As  I  listened  to  our  dialog  this  morning,  I  must  say  I  am  so  im- 
pressed with  what  you  do  for  all  of  us.  And  what  I  might  say  to 
these  8  and  9-year-olds  that  I  am  speaking  to,  to  engage  them  to 
think  about  alternative  mechanisms  for  dispute  resolution  rather 
than  violence. 

It  seems  to  me  the  world  is  placing  all  its  eggs  into  the  violence 
basket  called  peacekeeping,  whereas  it  might  be  prudent  if  we 
taught  nonviolence  worldwide.  I  hope  such  effort  at  the  U.N.  is 
going  to  come  about  in  that  regard. 

U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  DECISIONMAKING  AND  DECISIONMAKERS 

My  specific  question  aligns  itself  with  the  extraordinary  work 
that  you  have  done,  Madam  Ambassador,  in  looking  at  your  cur- 
riculum vitae,  in  looking  at  the  media  or  press,  and  how  they  influ- 
ence our  policymaking  or  decisions  about  how  we  go  into  certain 
matters. 

You  have  written  about  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  in  your  var- 
ious theses  and  how  the  media  has  influenced  that.  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  are  you,  that  a  lot  of  this  CNN  response  is  something 
that  is  difficult  to  get  a  handle  on  since  so  many  conflicts  are  going 
on.  Ethnic  cleansing  is  going  on  elsewhere  than  Bosnia,  and  while 
I  don't  mean  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the  actions  in  the  Balkans, 
we  can  look  at  any  neck  of  the  woods — Haiti,  Angola,  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  a  number  of  places  in  South  America— where  there  are 
problems. 

How  do  you,  as  our  Ambassador  working  with  this  administra- 
tion, make  the  decisions  about  what  conflicts  we  involve  ourselves 
in  and  to  what  extent,  Madam  Ambassador,  do  you  feel  we  are 
really  doing  this  because  of  the  media?  I  noticed  at  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  when  Elie  Weisel  made  his  poignant  comment  about 
Bosnia  that  the  temperature  went  up. 
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The  administration  seemed  to  be  concerned  as  I  am  sure  you 
were  as  a  member  of  the  administration,  but  Weisel's  speech  made 
it  a  hot  button.  How  do  we  make  these  decisions?  How  do  you  ar- 
rive at  that  posture? 

Ambassador  Albright.  You  have  given  me  an  invitation  to  act 
more  like  a  professor,  so  I  will  try  to  be  careful  not  to  talk  in  50- 
minute  segments.  As  I  said  to  the  chairman,  we  are  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  time  trying  to  ascertain  what  issues  are  important 
to  the  United  States  and  what  are  not. 

I  have,  as  a  professor,  often  talked  about  the  fact  that  the  job  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  leadership  of  Congress 
is,  simply  defined,  to  protect  our  territory,  our  people,  and  our  way 
of  life.  The  reason  that  is  so  complicated  these  days  is  that  the  ter- 
ritory, although  the  last  time  I  looked,  we  were  still  within  two 
oceans,  its  borders  top  and  bottom,  north  and  south  are  much  more 
porous  than  they  were,  not  military,  but  to  trade,  to  people,  to  dis- 
eases to  environmental  problems. 

Mr.  Lantos.  To  terrorists. 

Ambassador  Albright.  That  is  right.  Also,  from  top  and  bottom, 
we  used  to  be  more  concerned  about  missiles,  but  now  we  have  to 
be  concerned  about  global  warming  and  wastes  within  the  oceans. 
So  the  concept  of  the  earth  becomes  more  complicated.  Our  people 
want  to  be  able  to  trade  and  travel  abroad. 

Finally,  our  life  is  affected  by  having  a  drug-free  or  healthy  soci- 
ety, or  a  society  where  we  believe  that  America  is  safer  when  there 
are  more  democracies  rather  than  less.  At  this  time,  part  of  the 
movement  I  think  is  to  assess  which  of  the  activities  out  there  are 
threatening  us  the  most. 

Also,  in  my  professorial  days,  I  have  spoken  specifically  about 
the  factors  that  affect  any  country  in  making  its  foreign  policy.  The 
first  ones  are  the  objective  factors,  what  is  out  there.  I  won't  go 
through  all  that.  The  second  is  the  subjective  factor  of  how  a  coun- 
try feels  about  itself  at  any  given  time. 

I  think  our  country  feels  our  biggest  problems  are  here  at  home 
and  that  we  cannot  deal  with  all  these  problems  abroad  if  we  don't 
deal  with  the  problems  at  home.  That  is  why  President  Clinton 
said  we  cannot  be  strong  abroad  until  we  are  strong  at  home. 

You  all  are  dealing  with  justifying  the  differences.  There  are 
three  other  factors  you  will  understand  very  well.  How  the  govern- 
ment is  structured.  In  our  case,  the  legislative-executive  aspect  of 
how  you  deal  with  issues  is  crucial  to  foreign  policymaking. 

Then  there  is  the  role  that  various  agencies  play  within  any  gov- 
ernment. It  is  translated  in  our  Government  by  the  way  people 
deal  with  divisions  of  the  budget.  That  is  how  you  play  it  out.  This 
is  where  the  priorities  are. 

Finally,  it  is  the  role  of  individuals.  This  is  the  hard  part,  I 
think,  at  this  moment  of  how  you  set  up  these  priorities,  because 
television,  not  just  CNN  but  C-SPAN,  is  out  there  bringing  it  into 
our  living  rooms. 

There  is  the  sense  that  those  are  very  immediate  to  us,  and  af- 
fect the  subject  factor.  It  is  very  hard  to  sort  out  which  ones  do  and 
which  ones  don't.  I  can  take  the  argument  that  what  is  happening 
in  Bosnia  is  not  only  morally  important  to  us,  but  geostrategically 
important  to  us. 
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The  issue  was  raised  that  two  of  our  allies  might  be  in  it.  The 
Russians  are  concerned.  It  is  an  area  of  major  importance  and  has 
been  for  trade  routes.  It  is  harder  to  make  that  argument  in  An- 
gola. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  millions  of  people  dying  there. 
What  we  are  doing  is  going  through  this  process. 

I  frankly  think  we  should  not  be  influenced  by  just  the  things  we 
see  on  television  but  should  try  to  learn  beyond  that,  because  we 
are  getting  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  downside  of  the  emotions. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  our  security  interests  are  linked  with  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  you 
feel  a  special  envoy  to  the  Middle  East  peace  process  is  warranted 
and  would  you  please  comment  on  the  United  Nation's  role  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  and  if  it  is  a  balanced  one  and  what  we 
can  do  if  it  is? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  it  is  important  to  move  this 
ahead.  At  the  moment,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  taking  a  major  in- 
terest in  the  subject  and  has,  himself,  I  think  moved  the  process 
forward  in  a  very  instructional  way.  The  talks  have  proceeded. 
There  is  news  about  them  all  the  time. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  never  to  use  the  word  optimistic,  but 
they  are  moving  along,  I  think  very  much  as  a  result  of  activities 
of  the  United  States  and  our  saying  that  we  were  going  to  be  a  full 
partner.  I  think  that  the  U.N.  role  has  been  one  in  which  obviously 
there  are  peacekeeping  groups  within  the  area  itself  all  of  which 
play  an  important  role. 

Then  I  think  there  is  an  important  role  of  the  U.N.  in  terms  of 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  direction.  May  I  say  I  don't  envy  the  job  of 
talking  to  8  and  9-year-olds.  I  think  that  will  be  a  very  difficult  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much  Congressman  Hastings. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
McCloskey. 

THE  YUGOSLAV  CRISIS — WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  do  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  from  Chairman  Lantos  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter  about  the  former  Yugoslavia,  about  everything  they  said.  They 
covered  a  lot  of  territory. 

As  to  some  of  the  specifics  of  the  ongoing  conflict  situation  and 
particularly  as  to  possibly  a  more  assertive  U.S. -U.N.  involvement, 
I  think  if  the  President  were  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
authorization  for  force,  if  he  asserted  his  case  forth  fully  and  well, 
I  think  there  would  be  a  lot  of  dispute.  Feelings  would  run  high 
to  say  the  least,  but  I  think  it  would  get  that. 

Obviously  it  does  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  me  and  it  doesn't  to 
you  that  now  Mr.  Karadzic  and  Milosevic,  after  a  long,  bloody  his- 
tory on  this,  are  talking  peace  there  at  the  Athens  meeting  on  this. 
In  this  morning's  Post,  Karadzic  says  he  will  take  the  peace  plan 
to  the  so-called  Bosnian  Serb  Parliament  and  recommend  passage. 
That  remains  doubtful.  Karadzic  today  said,  he  said  it  more  force- 
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fully  before,  but  he  said  we  use  this  process  in  order  to  attain  our 
goals. 

The  stated  goals  are  a  greater  Serbia.  We  heard  the  comments 
as  to  Kosovo,  Macedonia.  There  is  another  place.  The  Sandzak  is 
under  ethnic  cleansing  now  in  Serbia.  What  is  your  observation  on 
that,  on  sincerity  of  any  declaration  they  make  for  peace  and  what 
would  be  the  reality  of  containing  these  aggression  moves,  assum- 
ing there  is  a  continuation  of  Vance-Owen's  plan? 

Ambassador  Albright.  This  is  the  issue  of  our  day  and  every- 
thing we  are  focused  on.  As  you  know,  Secretary  Christopher  is  en 
route.  He  is  consulting  very  heavily  with  our  allies  on  this  subject. 
The  President  has  made  it  very  clear  that  we  still  have  a  long  way 
that  we  have  to  go.  We  are  looking  for  deeds.  We  are  not  just  look- 
ing for  signatures. 

We  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  us  to  follow  our  course  of  con- 
sultation in  the  directions  we  are  looking  at  and,  as  I  said,  signa- 
tures are  not  enough.  Vice  President  Gore  yesterday  said  that  we 
have  to  see  a  cease-fire,  an  end  of  the  shelling  of  various  cities  and 
the  ability  for  humanitarian  relief  to  go  forth. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Wouldn't  you  say  the  heavy  artillery  pledge  he's 
made  in  London  were  never  adhered  to? 

Ambassador  Albright.  There  are  a  variety  of  steps  they  have  to 
live  up  to. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  One  brief  question,  and  again,  I  thank  you  for 
your  appearance — or  maybe  two.  They  will  be  both  brief.  Macedo- 
nia has  been  approved  for  U.N.  participation.  When  will  Macedonia 
be  recognized  by  the  United  States.  Are  there  any  constraints  there 

now? 

Ambassador  Albright.  There  is  an  arbitration  process  in  terms 
of  what  name  they  will  actually  have.  That  is  the  process  we  are 
waiting  for.  I  spoke  with  Secretary  Vance.  I  think  they  are  close 
to  coming  up  with  something. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Can  you  comment  on  the  horrible  news  we 
heard  from  the  Bosnian  Croats,  their  fights  with  the  Muslims,  the 
televised  massacres  and  the  sense  of  gross  disappointment  many 
have,  including  myself,  and  probably  yourself,  on  the  doings  of 
Mate  Boban  and  Mr.  Atuba  on  this?  Do  they  realize  they  are  hurt- 
ing their  own  hopes  for  peace  in  the  Balkans? 

Ambassador  Albright.  We  are  considering  that  because  we  all 
want  peace.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Do  you  feel  Mr.  Milosevic  can  do  more  in  that 

regard? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  he  probably  can.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Congressman  Frank  Wolf  and 
I  went  to  Vukovar  during  the  high  siege.  We  went  to  Vookvarsas 
and  visited  with  Mr.  Valosevic.  We  came  away  with  the  very  clear 
perception,  all  three  of  us,  that  not  only  would  Valosevic  and  his 
people  talk  peace,  sign  cease-fire  after  cease-fire,  while  still  trying 
to  configure  a  greater  Serbia,  that  they  would  say  all  the  nght 
things,  at  the  most  opportune  time,  for  their  own  strategic  reasons, 
but  they  would  break  it  to  continue  the  bloodbath. 
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In  the  case  of  Vukovar,  we  were  lied  to  repeatedly.  We  saw  MIGs 
overhead.  The  town  was  completely  surrounded  by  tanks.  All  of 
this  was  denied  by  Mr.  Milosevic. 

One  of  the  most  redeeming  things  of  having  gone  through  that 
was  that  we  could  say  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  that  he  was  in 
error  and  yet  he  continued  with  these  lies. 

I  am  glad  you  said  the  key  work  "deeds  not  words."  We  have 
been  frustrated,  almost  in  tears,  over  the  last  year  with  talk  of 
peace  while  waging  war.  I  have  pushed  for  this  over  the  last  2 
years,  that  the  United  States  needed  to  play  and  should  play  a 
more  decisive  leadership  role. 

Lord  Carrington  and  Cyrus  Vance  admonished  the  administra- 
tion to  stay  out  and  let  it  be  a  European  lead.  Many  of  us  thought 
that  was  backwards,  that  we  needed  to  play  a  more  assertive  role, 
and  belatedly  that  has  been  seen. 

Mr.  Clinton  said  during  the  campaign  some  of  the  things  we 
wanted  him  to  say  about  lifting  the  arms  embargo  if  we  are  not 
going  to  help  the  suffering  Bosnians.  It  is  not  a  war.  It  is  a  slaugh- 
ter. This  is  a  lightly  armed  group  of  civilians  being  destroyed  by 
arms,  heavy  armament. 

It  is  a  war.  It  is  a  slaughter.  There  are  options  like  lifting  the 
arms  embargo,  I  think  we  should  provide  to  make  diplomacy  work. 

It  is  as  if  they  have  no  shame  in  Belgrade,  the  atrocities,  forced 
rapes,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  is  an  outrageous  war  crimes  type  of 
activity  and  unflinchingly  they  go  on  doing  it.  There  needs  to  be 
something  to  make  this  diplomacy  work. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  tell  this  committee  what  your 
views  are  on  air  strikes,  military  targets.  There  needs  to  be  consen- 
sus, obviously,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  was  said  to  me  and 
others  when  we  were  in  Zagreb,  that  if  there  was  some  show  of 
military  strength,  they  would  be  off  it,  but  if  there  wasn't  some 
show,  they  would  continue  to  probe  with  bayonets  until  they  hit 
steel.  Air  strikes,  lifting  the  arms  embargo,  and  any  other  com- 
ments you  might  want  to  make? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  repeat,  Congressman  Smith,  how 
various  members  of  our  administration,  starting  with  President 
Clinton,  have  made  it  very  clear  that  we  have  to  see  deeds  and  not 
words.  I  think  we  all  would  completely  agree  with  your  assessment 
of  how  Milosevic  has  said  one  thing  and  done  something  else,  so 
we  are  not  there  saying,  gee,  great.  We  are  watching  for  some  spe- 
cific signs  about  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Secretary  Christopher  has  said,  "But  I  must  underscore  they 
must  do  more  than  just  speak  out.  They  must  do  more  than  just 
give  us  a  signature  on  a  peace  agreement.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
seen  their  signatures  before,  but  it  will  take  deeds,  more  than 
words,  to  assure  us  of  their  good  faith." 

Another  sign  of  this  was  that  he  believed  what  you  are  saying, 
that  the  combination  of  diplomacy  and  other  directions  we  might 
be  taking  together  need  to  be  taken  in  place.  We  cannot  underesti- 
mate the  Russian  role  in  this  when  Yeltsin,  having  made  the  ref- 
erendum, made  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  not  there  as  a  protector 
anymore. 

I  am  sure  that,  Congressman  Smith,  you  will  understand  at  this 
particular  point,  I  cannot  give  you  my  personal  views  on  the  sub- 
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jects  that  you  have  asked.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  very  deliberate 
effort  to  come  up  with  a  plan  of  action.  So  I  am  sure  you  will  ap- 
preciate that  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  appreciate  that.  The  Vance-Owen  plans,  which 
many  of  us  have  studied  and  looked  at  the  maps,  while  we  des- 
perately want,  everybody  in  the  West,  and  certainly  in  Bosnia, 
want  this  bloodshed  to  end,  while  we  run  the  risk  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  genocide  making  off  with  a  land  grab  and  winning  at  the 
bargaining  table,  so  we  are  in  a  Catch-22.  Nobody  likes  it. 

There  are  a  series  of  bad  options.  One  of  the  consequences  would 
be  sowing  the  seeds  of  further  bloodshed  and  we  are  seeing  in  the 
unraveling  of  the  Croat-Serbia  so-called  peace,  where  there  are  in- 
dications that  a  Serb  war  is  almost  inevitable.  God  forbid  that  hap- 
pens, but  many  people  see  it  as  inevitable. 

THE  VANCE-OWEN  PLAN 

What  is  your  view  on  the  Vance-Owen  plan?  Do  we  go  back  in 
the  future  to  look  at  it?  It  seems  to  me,  we  are  rewarding  those 
who  practice  genocide. 

Ambassador  Albright.  When  we  came  into  office,  we  were  very 
concerned  about  the  Vance-Owen  plan  because  we  had  the  sense 
that  it  rewarded  the  aggressors  and  punished  the  victims.  Ambas- 
sador Bartholomew  was  there  on  our  behalf  to  try  to  get  such 
agreements  to  the  map.  There  are  some  adjustments  being  made 
in  Athens  already.  There  are  plans  for  a  kind  of  U.N.  corridor. 

Already  Ambassador  Bartholomew  gained  some  changes  in  terms 
of  multiethnic  communities  around  Sarajevo.  I  think  one  of  the 
changes  is  that  we  will  never  get  back  to  a  status  quo.  That  is  one 
of  the  very  real  aspects  of  it.  The  issue  now  will  be,  although  it  is 
hard  to  be  specific,  how  to  in  fact  implement  it.  Those  are  the  ques- 
tions we  will  be  dealing  with. 

One  of  the  hardest  parts  of  this  particular  horrible  situation  and 
the  others  that  we  deal  with  is  when  you  have  had  multiethnic 
states,  and  problems  caused  by  minorities  not  being  satisfied  about 
where  they  live,  how  can  you  change  borders  in  a  peaceful  way, 
how  much  can  you  give  to  ethnic  groups  without  slaughtering  those 
in  their  midst. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  consider  this  such  an  important  issue,  to 
followup  with  what  Secretary  Christopher  said  in  February,  is  to 
make  clear  that  the  signals  that  come  out  of  this  situation  are  not 
carried  over  to  others  where  we  somehow  legitimize  ethnic  cleans- 
ing. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  United  Nations,  what  is  the  current  estimate 
of  what  a  peace  enforcement  contingent  might  look  at  in  a  post 
Vance-Owen  agreement? 

Ambassador  Albright.  There  are  no  accurate  numbers  as  far  as 
I  can  tell.  I  think  the  question  is  obviously  a  difficult  one,  but  the 
answers  would  be  premature.  Obviously,  there  is  contingent  plan- 
ning and  thought  going  on.  I  prefer  not  to  give  a  number  because 
I  myself  have  heard  so  many  differences. 

Trie  issues  include  who  the  contributors  would  be,  and  how  you 
get  them  to  work  together.  I  do  think  this  is  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges of  our  work,  how  you  bring  disparate  workers  together  and 
not  have  any  one  country  bear  an  undue  burden  for  it. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  am  delighted  to  call  upon  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Good  morning.  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  you 
here.  We  have  been  very  pleased  with  your  performance  as  Ambas- 
sador. We  look  forward  to  consultation  with  you  and  appreciate 
very  much  your  appearance  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  start  with 
Yugoslavia. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  CAPABILITIES  VS.  EXPECTATIONS 

First,  is  a  general  impression.  You  have  been  at  the  United  Na- 
tions for  a  few  months  in  your  present  capacity.  We  are  placing  a 
lot  of  responsibility  on  the  U.N.  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  What  do  you 
think  about  the  capability  of  the  United  Nations  to  handle  all  these 
peacekeeping  responsibilities  and  all  the  other  responsibility? 

Is  the  United  Nations  an  organization  today  that  can  handle  all 
these  responsibilities?  What  are  its  strengths,  weaknesses  and  ca- 
pabilities to  do  all  we  want  it  to  do  to  support  the  collective  secu- 
rity which  is  the  theme  of  your  remarks.  Capabilities  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  kind  words.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  I  hope  to  be  nere  before 
you  in  any  number  of  subcommittees  over  the  years. 

That  is  a  fascinating  question  in  terms  of  its  breadth  and  scope. 
I  have  been  very  impressed  on  the  whole — I  have  been  there  3 
months — by  the  following  parts:  One  is  the  Secretary  General  who 
I  believe  has  a  very  important  vision  for  the  United  Nations  and 
does  see  it  as  being  on  the  brink  of  doing,  not  just  what  it  set  out 
to  do  in  1945,  but  beyond  that. 

I  think  he  laid  out  a  very  broad  and  important  message  in  the 
Agenda  for  Peace.  I  have  been  very  impressed  with  his  dedication 
to  that.  I  have  also  been  very  impressed  and  frankly  surprised  by 
the  collegiality  and  purposefulness  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

There  are  times  when  we  have  differences,  which  is  bound  to 
happen,  but  certainly  the  idea  of  being  involved  in  a  magic  enter- 
prise of  moving  this  process  forward,  and  you  were  not  here  when 
I  said  this,  but  the  realization,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  political 
body  with  constituent  problems  of  its  own,  that  there  is  a  willing- 
ness to  work  together  on  the  serious  problems  and  the  hours, 
frankly,  that  we  spend  there. 

I  surprised  my  colleagues  by  bringing  in  to  the  office  a  statistical 
page  about  how  much  more  work  the  U.N.  has  done  in  the  last 
year,  showing  numbers  of  meetings  and  resolutions.  Presidential 
performance  has  doubled.  I  raised  the  question  of  whether  they 
wanted  to  use  this  to  send  back  to  their  governments  to  show  them 
or  whether,  in  effect,  we  were  depreciating  the  currency. 

I  think  I  did  raise  some  interesting  questions  with  them.  But 
more  importantly,  and  I  think  to  the  point  of  your  question,  I  truly 
do  believe  the  system  is  desperately  strained,  that  while  it  is  mov- 
ing forward,  its  credibility  may  lead,  as  the  Secretary  General  said, 
to  our  noncredibility.  We  are  asking  the  U.N.  to  do  everything  and 
it  cannot  handle  it. 
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I  consider  part  of  my  major  goal  at  the  U.N.  to  try  to  help  it  be- 
come the  entity  that  I  believe  we  need  in  order  to  take  over  in  some 
of  the  collective  security  areas. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  things  do  you  think  need  to  be  done 
in  the  United  Nations  so  it  is  not  desperately  strained?  Does  it 
need  a  major  reorganization?  Does  it  need  additional  funding?  Ev- 
erybody wants  more  funding.  What  needs  to  be  done? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  specifically,  I  do  think  that,  as  far 
as  the  peacekeeping  operations  are  concerned,  that  it  needs  to  have 
a  more  rigorous  approach  with  the  need  to  have  a  functioning  oper- 
ation center  with  people  who  know  how  to  run  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. We  are  trying  to  help  them  do  that. 

They  need  to  also  have  an  intelligence  capability  so  they  can,  in 
effect,  do  some  of  this  looking  ahead  on  preventive  diplomacy.  They 
need  to  have  a  better  sense  of  budgeting,  not  just  the  funds  which, 
obviously,  are  a  problem,  but  some  sense  about  what  is  available 
to  them  so  they  don't  have  to  keep  going  around  with  a  tin  cup. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  with  the  Secretary  General — and  at  this 
moment  we  are  involved  in  the  following  kind  of  discussion.  He 
needs  to  have  4,000  Indian  troops  go  to  Somalia.  He  just  came  from 
a  3-week  tour  where,  basically,  he  went  from  country  to  country, 
and  he  said  I  need  this  from  you  and  this  from  you.  These  are  on- 
going peacekeeping  operations.  He  shouldn't  have  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  asking  for  what  he  needs  right  now.  He  should  be  thinking 
about  what  he  might  need  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  the  Secretary  General  has  to  go  around  beg- 
ging other  countries  for  troops? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Right.  And  we  spoke  about  this  with 
Congressman  Bereuter  in  terms  of  whether  we  want  to  have  a 
standby  force.  I  think  we  need  to  look  into  how  to  give  the  U.N. 
a  military  capability  that  doesn't  require  it  to  ad  hoc  everything  in 
this  particular  way. 

U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  A  U.N.  RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  FORCE 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  Mr.  Woolsey  was  not  director  of  the  CIA. 
He  headed  up  this  study,  Partners  for  Peace.  You  are  familiar  with 
that,  I  am  sure.  And,  among  other  things,  they  recommend  a  stand- 
ing ready  force. 

They  have  three  different  kinds  of  military  groups  recommended. 
One  is  a  standing  ready  force  that  would  be  ready  immediately  for 
dispatch  at  the  beck  and  call,  I  presume,  of  the  Security  Council. 
There  is  a  second  one  that  would  be  a  rapid  deployment  force 
which  would  be  national  military  units  on  call.  And  third  would  be 
a  contingency  force,  a  much  larger  scale  augmentation  force. 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand  in  the  discussion  of  all  of 
this?  Would  he  be  willing  to  put  U.S.  troops  under  a  U.N.  Security 
Council  command? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  we  are  in  the  process  of  analyzing 
all  of  this  through  one  of  our  presidential  review  decisionmaking 
processes  right  now,  trying  to  assess  the  best  way  of  doing  things. 

We  have,  however,  already  decided  that  a  contingent  of  American 
forces  will  be  under  the  command  of  the  U.N.  commander  in  Soma- 
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lia,  a  Turkish  commander,  who  is  heading  that  with  a  deputy 
American  commander.  And  I  think  that  this,  again,  is  the  type  of 
question  that  I  hope  that  we  will  all  have  a  chance  to  discuss,  be- 
cause this  is  the  future  in  terms  of  how  Congress  plays  a  role  in 
all  of  this. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  some  of  those  Somalian  troops  we  are  put- 
ting in  there  are  U.S.  combat  forces,  a  small  number  of  them.  Does 
that  mean  that  a  U.N.  commander  under  that  circumstance  would 
be  able  to  command  American  troops  in  combat? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  we  always  have  ultimate  control 
over  it,  but  we  have,  in  fact,  had  American  forces  with  NATO  be- 
fore so  this  is  not  in  that  way  so  entirely  different.  But  we  are  mov- 
ing into  new  territory  here  where  you  have  a  U.N.  commander  with 
an  American  deputy  commander. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Presumably,  the  U.N.  commander  would  have 
the  final  word  with  respect  to  any  combat  activity? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  in  any  event,  we  have  not  put  together  a 
U.S.  Government  position  with  respect  to  the  various  proposals 
that  are  before  us  on  nation  troops  being  assigned  to  the  United 
Nations.  Would  you  expect  the  United  States  to  have  a  position  on 
that  soon? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  do.  I  can't  tell  you  exact  time,  but  we 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  this  PRD  as  we  speak. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  your  view  is  that  the  United  Nations  also 
has  to  have  an  intelligence  capability  I  think  you  said  a  moment 
ago. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  intelligence  capability  do  they  have 
today? 

Ambassador  Albright.  At  the  moment  quite  minimal  I  think. 
We  are,  in  fact,  trying  to  help  them  in  a  technical  way.  The  thing 
that  I  think  is  difficult  is  that  that  also  needs  to  be  a  multinational 
approach. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  is  always  true  at  the  U.N.  is  it  can- 
not be  operated  by  one  country,  so  I  think  that  everything  we  do 
has  to  have  international  cooperation.  I  think  at  some  point  we 
need  to,  perhaps  in  a  closed  hearing,  have  a  discussion  about  what 
they  have. 

U.S.  PEACEKEEPING  ASSESSMENTS  AND  U.N.  BUDGETARY  ISSUES 

Mr.  Hamilton.  There  has  been  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
renegotiating  the  U.S.  peacekeeping  assessment  to  reflect,  as  we 
would  put  it,  a  more  realistic  burden  sharing.  We  pick  up,  what, 
about  30  percent,  isn't  it,  of  the  peacekeeping  assessment? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thirty  point  four  percent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thirty  point  four.  Is  it  realistic  at  all  for  us  to 
think  that  that  ought  to  be  reduced? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
President  Clinton  has  said  that  he  would  like  our  peacekeeping  as- 
sessment to  be  the  same  as  our  regular  assessment,  which  is  25 
percent. 

Life  has  been  somewhat  complicated,  however,  on  this  front,  one, 
because  the  Russians,  due  to  their  own  difficulties,  have  not  been 
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able  to  pick  up  part  of  their  share,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  our  ex- 
penses are  higher.  I  think  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  rethink  how 
that  assessment  is  made. 

It  is  made  also  on  the  basis  of  division  of  the  countries  in  the 
United  Nations  into  four  separate  groups  depending  on  what  they 
can  pay.  I  think  that  kind  of  formula  has  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Secretary  General  has  indicated  a  number  of 
different  approaches  to  get  over  this  cash  flow  problem  that  the 
United  Nations  has.  He  has  talked  about  charging  interest,  for  ex- 
ample, on  assessed  contributions.  He  wants  authority  to  borrow 
money.  And  he  has  talked  about  a  levy  on  arms  sales  and  applying 
some  kind  of  a  levy  on  international  air  travel.  Have  we  supported 
any  of  those  proposals? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Now,  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is 
regularize  our  own  payments.  I  think  part  of  the  problem  here  is 
we  have  some  arrears,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  have 
some  regular  financing.  We  are  helping  to  create  financial  havoc 
there  by  not  paying  on  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  administration  is  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition on  getting  us  to  pay  our  U.N.  dues  on  time,  I  presume. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes.  We  are  looking  at  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions. For  instance,  in  a  report  that  Mr.  Volcker  did,  there  is 
some  suggestion  that  perhaps  what  should  be  done  is  pay  our  dues 
in  quarterly  installments  so  they  develop  some  budget  rigor.  I 
think  that  might  end  up  being  a  problem  here,  but  we  are  looking 
at  any  number  of  ways. 

Also,  as  part  of  an  exercise  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  every  month  there  is  a  study  of  various  parts  of  this 
agenda  of  the  Secretary  General's  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  I  am 
sure  this  subject  will  come  up.  In  the  halls,  people  do  talk  about 
a  variety  of  ways  of  taxing  airline  tickets  or  any  number  of  things 
but  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  that  will  bring  in  substantial 
amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Let  me  just  ask  you  if  we  have  taken  a  position 
with  respect  to  broadening  the  membership  of  the  Security  Council. 

Ambassador  Albright.  We  are  in  the  process,  again,  of  looking 
at  that.  I  have  organized  a  group  now  to  study  it. 

The  normal  way  of  looking  at  this  is  to  say,  why  don't  we  just 
give  membership  to  Germany  and  Japan?  But  that  doesn't  satisfy 
the  countries  that  believe  that  their  region  of  the  world  is  inequi- 
tably treated. 

PERMANENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  problems  do  you  run  into  with  the 
suggestion  that  Germany  and  Japan  become  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Partially,  you  run  into  the  problem  of 
their  own  constitution.  That  is  part  of  the  issue. 

The  other  and  more  serious  one  that  we  are  running  into,  frank- 
ly, is  that  if  you,  specifically,  make  Germany  a  member,  you  end 
up  having  four  European  countries,  if  you  count  Russia  as  Euro- 
pean. Which  then  raises  the  question  of  why  there  is  not  more 
Latin  American,  Asian  and  African  representation. 
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So  one  of  the  other  suggestions  being  made  is  that,  in  effect,  you 
create  a  regional  seat  to  which  the  regional  countries  would  elect 
their  membership. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  A  regional  seat  in  addition  to  Germany  and 
Japan? 

Ambassador  Albright.  In  addition  to  Germany  and  Japan.  You 
would  have  a  Latin  American  one  with  Brazil  and  an  African  with 
Nigeria  and  an  Asian  one  with  India  for  starters,  for  instance. 
Then  they  would  trade  around. 

The  problem  with  that — and  these  are  the  questions  we  are  be- 
ginning to  look  into — is  how  large  can  the  Security  Council  be  be- 
fore it  gets  out  of  control?  What  does  this  do  to  the  nonpermanent 
members  who  already  feel  like  second-class  citizens?  So,  as  you 
know,  with  any  change  you  always  raise  a  lot  of  issues  and  open 
up  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  This  has  been  under  consideration  for  years.  Is 
this  something  that  is  going  to  come  to  a  head  soon  or  not? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  it  will.  We  are  looking  at  it  as 
part  of  a  reform  process  that  is  going  into  place  with  the  50th  anni- 
versary. There  are  any  number  of  studies,  but  that,  I  think,  be- 
comes a  trigger  point. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Would  Germany  and  Japan  be  given  veto  power? 

Ambassador  Albright.  This,  again,  is  a  question,  whether  you 
can  have  a  permanent  member  with  nonveto  power.  The  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  concerns  people — this  is  something  I  know  you  ap- 
preciate— is  once  you  begin  to  open  up  the  Charter  with  this  kind 
of  a  thing,  does  it  lead  to  a  whole  series  of  other  questions?  And 
this  goes  to  your  first  question,  really. 

There  is  tnis  interesting  dynamic  up  there  now  of  trying  to  use 
all  the  excitement  about  the  U.N.  to  improve  it,  but  being  terrified 
that  if  you  open  up  everything  you  are  going  to  make  the  whole 
thing  collapse.  So  it  is  a  very  dynamic  but  tenuous  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  leniency  here 
on  time. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  your  responsibilities  there  are 
enormous.  All  of  us  recognize  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  in  all  kinds  of  world  events  today,  and  I  think  your 
responsibilities  there  are  immense.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
are  there,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  close  dialogue  with  you. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Hamilton. 

Congressman  Smith  has  another  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AN  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  FOR  THE  U.N. 

Madam  Ambassador,  on  March  5  we  had  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thornburgh  here  before  us  speaking  about  his  report  and  the 
reforms  he  was  recommending  be  undertaken.  I  wonder  if  you 
might — and  it  really  does  go  to  the  issue  of  collective  security  when 
we  are  talking  about  new  roles  and  new  missions  and  new  man- 
dates for  the  U.N.  as  to  how  well  they  have  handled  them  in  the 
past,  are  currently  handling  them,  what  they  already  have  on  the 
plate  before  we  aad  new  mandates  to  it. 
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I  just  saw  briefly  when  I  was  working  as  the  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations — and  even  when  the  Kurd  situation  occurred — just 
very  often  how  there  is  a  lack  of  cohesion,  a  lack  of  coordination 
with  regards  to  the  humanitarian  efforts  that  were  undertaken. 
And  I  would  suspect  much  money  was  wasted  as  a  result. 
.  The  Attorney  General  suggested  that  the  joint  inspection  unit 
was,  basically,  a  dumping  ground,  and  he  called  for  an  Inspector 
General's  Office  similar  to  what  we  have  here  in  this  government 
which  works  very,  very  well.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  certainly  works 
very,  very  well  in  various  agencies — HHS,  Justice,  whatever.  What 
is  your  view  on  that?  And  where  are  we  in  terms  of  an  Inspector 
General's  Office  for  the  U.N.? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Congressman  Smith,  we  support  that. 
We  think  that  it  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  We  are  working  with 
Ambassador  Wells.  As  I  say,  she  just  arrived  there,  but  we  are  very 
much  looking  at  that  as  a  mechanism  of  some  kind  of  control. 

Let  me  say,  generally,  that  we  are  probably  the  greatest  support- 
ers of  the  U.N.  but  also  skeptics  because  we  believe  that  the  only 
way  it  can  work  is  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  problems  that  you 
have  mentioned.  And,  therefore,  we  have  decided  that  a  maior  part 
of  our  effort  up  there  is  going  to  be  to  try  to  make  sure  that  the 
budgeting  problems  get  taken  care  of,  that  there  is  not  all  these 
questions  about  where  the  money  is  going,  are  they  doing  the  right 
thing,  is  there  good  peacekeeping  coordination.  Because  we  think 
that,  unless  we  can  get  a  handle  on  this,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  make  the  U.N.  work  the  way  it  needs  to. 

COERCIVE  POPULATION  CONTROL  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  Smith.  One  final  and  very  brief  question,  Mr.  Chairman — 
and  maybe  a  little  bit  off  the  base  of  collective  security — but  since 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you,  I  would  like  to  avail 
myself  of  it. 

Last  Sunday  in  the  New  York  Times  was  a  rather  lengthy  piece 
about  the  ongoing  coercive  population  control  program  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  I  was  very  much  chagrined  to  see  the 
President  moving  in  the  direction  of  lifting  the  Kemp-Kasten  lan- 
guage or  no  longer  applying  it  in  the  next  appropriations  cycle.  And 
the  importance  of  that  is,  as  you  well  know,  is  that  conditions  fund- 
ing on  human  rights  criteria,  that  no  organization  that  is  involved 
in  a  coercive  population  control  program  is  eligible  for  U.S.  fund- 
ing. 

Each  year  since  1985,  regrettably,  the  UNFPA  has  been  found  to 
be  in  violation  and  found  to  be  guilty  of  a  coercive  population 
comanagement  and/or  support  in  China. 

I  have  been  to  China.  I  have  met  with  Peng  Peiyun.  I  met  with 
Li  Peng  and  many  others.  And  my  readings  as  well  of  John  Aird 
and  Steven  Mosher  and  a  host  of  the  anthropologists  and  demog- 
raphers coupled  with,  again,  the  most  recent  New  York  Times  piece 
I  think  suggests  conclusively  that  China  has  not  only  backed  off, 
it  has  tightened  and  become  more  coercive  within  the  last  2  years. 

It  seems  to  me  for  this  Nation  to  turn  around  and  to  rewrite  pol- 
icy in  such  a  way  to  allow  our  funds  to  go  to  an  agency,  even  if 
they  are  segregated — because  that  is  nothing  but  an  accounting 
trick  to  go  to  an  agency  that  has  been  found  to  be  in  a  hand-and- 
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glove  relationship  with  these  oppressors,  these  victimizers  of 
women  and  children  in  China.  To  me  is  an  outrage.  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration — and  I  know  you  are  part  of  those  who 
help  formulate  policy — would  rethink  that. 

I  have  known  women  who  have  been  coerced  into  having  abor- 
tions in  China.  I  have  also  worked  on  asylum  cases  on  those  who 
have  made  it  here  successfully  and  had  their  children,  despite  the 
long  arm  of  the  law  saying  that  you  must  abort  that  child.  I  would 
hope  that  that  would  be  rethought  because  it  is  an  accommodation, 
if  you  will,  with  the  most  vicious  attack  on  women  in  my  view  in 
history — in  modern  history — because  it  is  pointed  right  at  the 
woman  and  her  child. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Congressman  Smith,  I  think  that  you  can 
be  assured  of  the  fact  that  the  Clinton  administration  is  not  for  co- 
ercive abortions.  What  we  would  like  to  see  is  the  possibility  of 
funding  for  family  planning  that  will  help  to  alleviate  the  very  dif- 
ficult population  problems  that  are  creating  so  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  difficulties  that  then  lead  to  a  variety  of  these 
larger  conflicts.  But  I  certainly  understand  what  you  are  saying, 
and  I  appreciate  your  comment. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Madam  Ambassador,  you  have  stayed  beyond  the 
time  you  had  planned  for  this  session.  You  have  been  enormously 
helpful,  informative  and  persuasive.  And  on  behalf  of  the  two  sub- 
committees I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  and  I  hope  to  have  you 
back  before  long. 

Ambassador  Albright.  If  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  you  come  to  New  York.  I  know  you  have  been 
there.  You  have,  too,  Congressman.  But  I  feel  very  strongly,  as  I 
describe  the  U.N.  to  you  as  a  political  body  composed  of  legislators, 
that  you  should  become  more  and  more  familiar  with  our  fine  legis- 
lators. 

Mr.  Lantos.  We  will  take  you  up  on  the  invitation. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  adjourned.] 
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Z.  Brzezinski 

Informal  Notes  for  Congressional  Testimony  on  Bosnia,  Feb.  18,  1993: 


There  are  no  simple  or  easy  solutions  for  this  tragic  crisis.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  in  living  history,  intensified  by  massive  bloodshed,  fueled  by  ethnic 
and  religious  passions.  One  must  have,  therefore,  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  those  struggling  to  fashion  a  meaningful  and  responsible 
policy.  Certainly,  it  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  offer  constructive 
advice. 

But  one  must  also  be  forthright  and  direct.  The  bottom  line  is  that  neither 
the  Vance-Owen  plan,  nor  the  Christopher  additions  to  it,  can  resolve  the 
conflict  in  a  stable  and  self-sustaining  fashion. 

The  Shortcomings  of  the  Vance-Owen  Plan 

The  Vance-Owen  plan  seeks  a  peaceful  solution  to  a  violent  conflict 
through  diplomacy  that  unilaterally  and  publicly  abjures  the  element  of 
compulsion.  As  a  consequence,  the  stronger  and  more  aggressive  party 
benefits.  Moreover,  it  proposes  as  an  eventual  solution  a  complex  cantonal 
arrangement  that  is  inherently  unstable  and  which  --  in  varying  degrees  - 
-  all  of  the  parties  basically  reject.  Since- its  territorial  prescriptions 
reward  the  Croats  the  most,  the  Serbs  next,  and  in  effect  punish  the 
Moslem  Bosnians,  the  "peace"  plan  simply  propitiates  the  "ethnic 
cleansers".  Worse  yet,  it  almost  guarantees  further  "ethnic  cleansings" 
since  all  three  of  the  Croat  "cantons"  and  two  of  the  three  Serb  ones  are 
contiguous  to  Croatia  and  Serbia  respectively.  Their  absorption  into  the 
respective  two  states  is  almost  inevitable,  given  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  the  effective  exercise  of  power  by  the  Sarajevo  government. 
It  leaves  the  Moslem  Bosnians  (who  constituted  the  plurality  of  the 
population  prior  to  the  "deansings")  isolated  in  two  pockets,  confined  to 
a  territory  significantly  smaller  than  they  had  originally  inhabited. 

In  brief,  if  one  asks:  does  the  plan  propitiate  the  murderers  and 
aggressors?  Does  the  plan  reward  the  use  of  violence?  Does  the  plan 
convey  a  sense  of  impotence?  --  the  answers,  alas,  must  be  yes,  yes,  and 
yes. 
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The  Limitations  of  the  Christopher  Approach 

The  subsequent  "improvements"  proposed  by  Secretary  Christopher  engage 
the  United  States  without  either  amending  the  plan  nor  increasing  the 
probability  of  its  successful  implementation.  The  United  States  is  being 
committed  to  enforce  the  plan  once  it  has  been  approved  by  all  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  -  which  is  highly  unlikely  to  happen  and  which  could  only 
take  place  if  the  weakest  party  -  the  Muslim  Bosnians  -  is  forced  to 
accept  it.  If  that  should  happen  -  if  Bosnia  is  compelled  by  Serbian 
military  power  to  accept  the  territorial  and  political  provisions  of  the 
plan  -  the  United  States  will  be  engaged  in  enforcing  an  unfair  peace  plan 
on  the  party  that  has  suffered  and  has  been  deprived  the  most. 

In  the  meantime,  Serbia  remains  free  to  continue  its  ethnic  cleansings 
with  impunity.  The  references  to  a  possible  enforcement  of  the  no-fly 
zone  remain  vague  while  deceptively  creating  the  impression  of  a  more 
determined  U.S.  posture.  The  proclaimed  intention  to  hold  war-crimes 
trials  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd,  since  it  is  not  backed  by  any 
enforcement  whatsoever. 

There  are  also  no  provisions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  conflict,  and 
especially  of  the  ethnic  cleansings,  to  Kosovo,  while  the  stated  warning  of 
a  possible  U.S.  intervenion  if  the  conflict  spreads  is  not  very  credible, 
given  the  high  likelihood  that  such  "cleansings"  will  occur  sporadically, 
dynamically,  and  without  any  clearcut,  overt,  and  massive  external 
Serbian  military  intervention.  In  fact,  some  "cleansings"  in  Kosovo 
appear  to  be  already  in  progress. 

Finally,  it  not  clear  whether  the  appointment  of  a  U.S.  negotiator  was 
made  with  the  intention  of  precipitating  also  the  appointment  of  a  Russian 
negotiator.  That,  in  any  case,  was  the  predictable  consequence  of  this 
move  ~  and  one  has  to  wonder  whether  the  injection  of  a  pro-Serbian 
Russian  negotiator  will  in  fact  facilitate  the  peace  process.  At  the  very 
least,  it  might  have  been  more  prudent  to  obtain  advance  and  binding 
Russian  assurances  of  a  more  equitable  approach. 
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In  brief,  the  United  States  has  been  Injected  Into  the  peace  process 
without  either  Improving  the  peace  proposal  or  Injecting  any  credible 
element  of  compulsion  on  behalf  of  the  peace  process.  The  powerful 
rhetoric  used  by  Secretary  Christopher  to  justify  the  U.S.  engagement  was, 
much  to  my  regret,  refuted  by  the  toothless  and  essentially  procedural 
steps  that  then  emanated  from  the  rhetoric. 

What  then  should  the  United  States  be  doing  ? 

Basically,    there  are  three  broad  options  for  the  United  States: 

1  -  To  ignore  the  issue  and  to  stay  out; 

2-  To  intervene  militarily  with  the  concerned  European  powers  and  then 
jointly  dictate  a  settlement; 

3-  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict  and  to  promote  a  stalemate  in  the 
ongoing  conflict    (as  the  precondition  to  an  eventual  settlement). 


The  first  option  would  only  make  sense  if  one  can  decide  to  ignore  either 
the  moral  or  the  geopolitical  dimensions  of  the  conflict.  The  moral  ones 
raise  grave  questions  of  conscience,  reminiscent  in  many  ways  of  World 
War  II.  The  geopolitical  dilemma  can  only  be  ignored  if  one  assumes  that 
the  war  will  not  spread  —  or  if  one  assumes  that  its  spread  is  of  no 
consequence. 

The  second  option  is  not  a  practicable  one  at  this  time.  There  is  little 
predisposition  in  the  United  States  for  a  major  and  potentially  bloody 
full-scale  military  intervention  --  and  in  Europe,  without  which  an 
American  intervention  would  not  be  politically  viable  -  even  less  so.  The 
imposition  of  a  settlement  on  the  parties  would  be  costly,  prolonged,  and 
would  probably  also  require  a  long-term  policing  role  for  a  large 
occupying  army. 

That  leaves  the  third  option.    It  would  require  the  following  steps: 

1  -  the  early  deployment  of  some  UN  peacekeeping  forces  -  U.S.  included  - 
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•  into  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  before  the  fighting  and  ethnic  cleansings 
assume  large-scale  proportions  (by  which  time  it  will  be  too  late); 

2-  the  modification  of  the  existing  U.N.  embargo  on  arms  for  the  former 
Yugoslav  republics,  since  the  embargo  favors  the  strongest  and  the  most 
aggressive  party,  weakens  the  geographically  isolated  Bosnia,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  likelihood  of  a  compromise  settlement  derived  from  a 
stalemate  on  the  field  of  battle.  Without  some  equalization  of  military 
capabilities,  the  only  outcome  currently  possible  is  the  one  sought  by  the 
Serbs  committed  to  a  Greater  Serbia  (and  less  openly  also  by  expansionist 
Croats); 

3-  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  resolution  of  the  U.N.  against  Serbian 
military  aircraft  --  an  action  more  of  a  symbolic  character  than  of  major 
military  significance  but  one  with  considerable  psychological  significance 
for  it  would  communicate  for  the  first  time  the  willingness  of  the 
international  community  (and  especially  of  the  United  States)  to  apply 
some  degree  of  compulsion.  (To  deter  the  Serbs  from  lashing  out  against 
the  U.N.  peacekeepers,  the  enforcement  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
warning  that  any  Serbian  reaction  against  U.N.  peacekeepers  would 
precipitate  punitive  air  strikes  against  Serbian  military  ground  targets). 

It  should  be  stressed  that  enhacing  Bosnian  access  to  arms  should  have  as 
its  principal  goal  the  emergence  of  a  military  stalemate  —  while  the 
deployment  of  peacekeepers  into  Kosovo  would  have  the  politically 
important  effect  of  enhancing  autonomous  Albanian  aspirations  in  that 
region.  Taken  together,  these  two  initiatives  ~  as  well  as  the  actual 
enforcement  of  the  U.N.  no-fly  resolution  --  are  more  likely  than  impotent 
and  endless  diplomacy  to  generate  a  somewhat  higher  Serbian  stake  in  a 
genuine  accommodation. 
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Securing  A  Democratic  West 

This  is  an  extraordinary  moment  of  promise  and  vulnerability, 
the  third  in  this  century. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  a  great  event.  The  replacement  of 
dictatorships  with  democratic  governments,  are  even  greater.  But 
the  success  of  these  democracies  is  not  assured.  That  depends  on 
what  we  and  they  do  now. 

The  Background 

There  have  been  three  great  watersheds  in  the  twentieth 
century— moments  when  world  came  apart  and  recreated  itself. 

The  first  occurred  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I  after  the 
relationships  and  assumptions  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
collapsed  under  the  impact  of  "the  great  war".  That  too  was  a  time 
of  optimism.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  the  only  leader  to  believe  the 
world  had  been  made  safe  for  democracy,  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  establishment  of  a  world  government  to  order  the  relations  of 
nations,  to  institutionalize  principals  of  self  determination, 
popular  government  and  peaceable  resolution  of  conflict. 

Then  as  now,  the  trend  in  Europe  was  to  a  continent  of 
democratic  governments  --  to  constitutional  monarchies,  and 
democratic  politics.  But  even  before  World  War  I  had  ended 
disturbing  developments  occurred  which  were  incompatible  with  these 
dreams. 

To  hurry  Russia's  withdrawal  from  the  war,  the  German 
government  had  let  an  exile  travel  across  its  territory  in  an  empty 
box  car.  V.I.  Lenin  arrived  in  Moscow  as  the  new  constitutional 
government  struggled  to  get  a  grip  on  the  society. 

Quickly,  Lenin  and  his  colleagues  won  control  of  the  Russian 
government  because  they  knew  better  than  their  opponents  how  to 
exploit  economic  breakdown,  social  disorganization  and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  democracy  too  new  to  defend  itself  against  the 
violence  of  undemocratic  rivals. 

Like  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks,  Benito  Mussolini  and  his  Black 
Shirts  and  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  storm  troopers  were  able  to  seize 
power  at  a  time  of  inflation,  unemployment,  scarcity  and  disorder 
after  an  old  empire  had  dissolved  and  an  entrenched  regime  had  died 
and  before  a  new  democracy  had  taken  root. 

In  each  case,  resurgent  nationalism,  a  sense  of  loss  and  a 
tradition  of  authoritarianism  played  a  role.  In  each  case,  the 
world  stood  by  as  democracy  floundered.  And  in  each  case,  the  cost 
of  failed  democracy  proved  incredibly  high.  World  War  II,  the 
Holocaust  and  the  Cold  War  were  only  part  of  the  price. 

There  are  no  exact  parallels  in  history.  But  there  are 
patterns  and  analogous  circumstances.  And  there  are  striking 
similarities  —  relevant  to  today's  situation—in  the  circumstances 
during  which  the  three  principal  anti-democratic  movements  of  this 
century  rose  to  power. 

The  replacement  of  new  democracies  with  new  dictatorships  came 
as  a  total  surprise.   Neither  Bolsheviks,  Fascists,  nor  Nazis  nor 
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their  leaders  were  known  to  political  participants  and  observers. 
Their  arrival  in  power  was  wholly  unexpected. 

What  could  happen  today  that  we  do  not  expect? 

The  second  watershed  of  the  century  occurred  after  World 
War  II.  Western  Europe  was  vulnerable,  Eastern  Europe  was  readily 
occupied,   and    conquered.    This  time  the  democracies  acted. 
Stalins  advance  was  interrupted  by  U.S.  resistance — in  the  form  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO. 

The  Soviets'  Westward  drive  was  stopped.  NATO's  success  in 
providing  a  framework  for  democracy,  development,  and  stability. 
NATO  was  an  alliance  held  together  by  political  as  well  as  military 
goals  and  glue.  It  was  never  simply  a  military  alliance,  NATO  was 
an  organization  of  democracies  around  the  principal  of  Collective 
Security.  That  principal  is  stated  in  the  U.N.  Charter:  An  attack 
against  one  would  be  treated  as  an  attack  against  all.  NATO 
operationalized  this  principal  for  a  single  region. 

The  belief  that  membership  in  NATO  reinforced  democracy  was 
reiterated  each  time  a  former  dictatorship—Germany ,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece— was  incorporated  into  NATO  after  they  established 
democratic  institutions.  Both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
demonstrated  that  Alliances  can  keep  peace  as  well  as  fight  wars. 
They  were,  to  be  sure,  very  different. 

Through  its  framework  of  association  NATO  bred  and  solidarity 
among  its  members,  and  almost  certainly  helped  to  keep  peace  among 
them,  and  to  deter  aggression  by  an  expansionist  Soviet 
governments.   It  worked  as  intended. 

The  collapse  of  Communism  marked  the  end  of  this  period  of 
military  threat  and  mobilization. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War  we  have  arrived  at  the  third 
great  watershed. 

It  is  a  moment  of  possibility  when  the  world  is  creating 
itself  again.  As  Eduard  Balladur  has  said  "Everything  must  be 
rethought.   Nothing  is  what  it  was  among  nations." 

The  Soviet  Union  no  longer  exists.  We  are  back  to  Russia, 
minus  its  conquests.  All  over  Eastern  Europe,  peoples  are 
reorganizing  governments  and  economies,  redrawing  boundaries  on  the 
basis  of  national  identifications  they  were  so  long  forced  to  deny. 

The  transition  of  the  former  Communist  states  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  command  to  market  economies  has  already  proved  more 
complex  and  difficult  than  was  generally  anticipated.  Dismantling 
the  wholly  socialist  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  simultaneously 
creating  in  its  place  something  resembling  a  free  market  is  a 
complicated  task.  The  U.S.  and  the  West  have  tried  to  help.  But 
they  have  not  yet  tried  hard  enough. 

The  consequences  of  failure  could  be  catastrophic,  yet  no 
innovative  Western  response  comparable  to  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the 
Marshall  Plan,  NATO  or  the  Common  Market  has  been  forthcoming. 

The  problem  is  acute.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  time  may  be  short.  Western  governments  have  not  been  as  quick 
or  generous  as  they  should  be  in  providing  new  international 
arrangements  to  support  the  new  democracies. 

The  European  Community  has  resisted  the  closer  economic  and 
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political  association  sought  by  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 
The  U.S.  has  so  far  resisted  expanding  NATO's  membership  and  until 
very  recently  had  made  no  move  to  develop  new  security  guarantees 
to  include  the  new  Eastern  democracies.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  have  dragged  their  institutional  feet  on  providing  adeguate 
economic  assistance  and  inclusive  security  arrangements. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  U.S.  and  the  West  to  reduce  armed 
forces,  make  verifiable  weapons  reductions,  cut  their  defense 
budgets  or  assist  in  dismantling  the  nuclear  arsenals.  It  is 
critically  important  that  we  make  room  for  the  new  democracies  in 
Western  institutions,  the  borders  and  functions  of  which  still  tend 
to  reflect  the  Cold  War. 

Preserving  and  strengthening  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe 
should  now  be  a  central  goal  and  top  priority  of  American  and 
Western  European  foreign  policies.  Preserving  and  strengthening 
the  institutions  of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  are  as  important 
today  as  preserving  Western  European  democracies  was  in  1947. 

Given  time  and  freedom,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  countries  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  will  find  their  ways  to 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  But  how  much  time  and  freedom  will 
they  have  before  impatient  authoritarians  cut  short  democratic 
experiments?  This  guestion  is  especially  acute  for  Russia,  which 
remains  --  let  us  not  forget  —  a  major  military  power. 

No  authoritarian  could  guickly  restore  the  size  and  power  of 
the  Soviet  state,  but  an  expansionist  Russia  could  threaten  the 
independence  of  the  new  republics  and  destroy  their  peace.  And 
restoration  of  a  dictatorship  in  a  single  country  could  once  again 
deprive  the  people  of  self-government,  and  diminish  the  force  and 
contagion  of  the  idea  of  democracy. 

The  completion  and  preservation  of  a  democratic  Russia  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  concern  for  Europe,  East  and  West,  the  United 
States,  the  World. 

What  then  should  we  do? 

We  can  try  to  help  with  the  transition  to  free  markets.  But 
we  should  do  so  fully  recognizing  our  limits.  Although  we  know  a 
great  deal  about  economic  growth  and  development,  the  world  knows 
little  about  transforming  centralized  Socialist  economies  into 
economies  that  operate  on  the  principles  of  the  market.  So  strong 
was  the  Marxist  myth  of  unilinear  development  of  history  from 
capitalism  to  socialism  that  the  possibility  of  transforming 
command  into  market  economies  was  barely  considered.  (The 
principal  exception  was  Hernando  de  Soto's  brilliant  book,  "The 

Other  Path.")  .  j 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  affluent  industrial 
democracies  of  the  West  should  open  their  markets  to  the  products 
of  the  new  market  systems.   Otherwise,  how  can  market  incentives 

I  understand  that  Eastern  European  countries  long  for 
membership  in  the  EC  and  I  very  much  hope  that  the  EC  will  find  it 
possible  to  accept  them  and  their  products.  But  if  the  European 
Community  is  unwilling  to  open  its  markets  to  Eastern  products,  the 
U.S.  president  could  propose  an  "Initiative  for  New  Democracies 
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like   that  offered   to   Latin  America   and  perhaps   speed  that 
development  said  to  be  prerequisites  for  membership  in  the  E.C 

But  what  of  security?  How  can  the  Western  democracies  share 
security  with  the  new  independent  states  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe?  Can  the  members  of  NATO  make  room  for  the  new  democracies 
in  NATO?  And  if  not  why  not?  This  question  coincides  with  and  is 
closely  related  to  the  questions  of  the  future  of  NATO,  and  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  Europe. 

What,  many  ask,  is  the  point  of  a  U.S.  military  presence  to 
defend  Europe  if  there  is  no  one  aqainst  which  to  defend  it?  What 
is  the  point  of  a  U.S.  presence  to  defend  a  Europe  capable  of 
defendinq  itself? 

By  withdrawinq,  the  United  States  could  cut  its  military  costs 
without  reducinq  its  own  national  security.  A  Eurocorps  and  the 
WEU  could  look  after  Western  Europe. 

This  approach  makes  a  certain  simple  sense,  but  it  iqnores 
entirely  questions  of  collective  security  for  Europe.  More 
specifically,  it  iqnores  the  potential  use  of  NATO  for  collective 
security  for  the  whole  of  Europe  and  in  the  Atlantic  Community. 

Now  is  the  time  when  questions  of  collective  security  should 
be  posed,  because  now  is  the  time  when  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
the  world  are  reorganizinq  themselves.  Germany  has  been 
reunified.  The  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Yuqoslavia 
have  separated  themselves.  New  borders  have  been  drawn.  New 
patterns  of  association  are  being  established. 

The  United  States  has  no  appropriate  role  in  many  aspects  of 
this  European  reconstruction.  However,  its  participation  in  three 
wars  (two  hot,  one  cold)  has  demonstrated  that  Americans  have  a 
substantial  stake  in  the  relations  of  European  states  with  each 
other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Inclusive  alliances  can  help  prevent  the  re-emerqence  of  old 
competitive  blocs,  rivalries,  and  conflicts.  Inclusive  alliances 
can  prevent  the  revival  of  balance  of  power  politics. 

NATO  could  be  such  an  inclusive  alliance.  Based  on  common 
democratic  values  and  aimed  at  providinq  collective  security,  NATO 
siqnatories  agree  that:  "An  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of 
them  in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all."  The  NATO  agreement  explicitly  provides  that 
other  European  states  may  be  invited  to  become  a  party  to  the 
treaty. 

Now  that  NATO  is  no  longer  needed  to  protect  Western  Europe 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  it  may  be  very  useful  in  providing  the 
sense  of  security  within  which  the  new  democratic  republics  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  they  can  thrive.  An  important  lesson  of 
the  long  Cold  War  in  Europe  is  perhaps  that  alliances  can  be  even 
more  useful  in  preserving  peace  than  in  fighting  war. 

The  new  Pentagon  planning  document  provides  evidence  that  the 
U.S.  government  understands  this  function.  "One  of  the  primary 
challenges  we  face  today  in  shaping  the  future  is  carrying  long- 
standing alliances  into  the  new  era,  and  turning  old  enmities  into 
new  cooperative  relationships,"  it  says.  "If  we  and  other  leading 
democracies  continue  to  build  a  democratic  security  community,  a 
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much  safer  world  is  likely  to  emerge.   If  we  act  separately,  many 
other  problems  could  result." 

Again  and  again  Eastern  European  leaders,  worried  about  the 
"security  vacuum"  that  leaves  them  unprotected  from  unspecified 
dangers,  tell  Western  visitors  they  would  like  to  be  members  of 
NATO. 

Gen.  John  Galvin  observed  last  February:  "I  think  some  of  our 
most  vocal  supporters  these  days  for  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
are  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries,  all  the  way  from 
(Czechoslovaki ' s)  President  (Vaclav)  Havel  to  (Russian)  President 
(Boris)  Yeltsin.  And  they  all  want  to  see  how  they  can  improve 
their  own  collective  security,  and  thus  their  individual  national 
security,  by  somehow  being  connected  to  NATO." 

Hungarian,  Polish  and  Czech  leaders  took  advantage  of  British 
Prime  Minister  John  Major's  recent  visit  to  their  countries  to 
press  their  case  for  closer  association  with  NATO  as  well  as  with 
the  European  Community.  Havel  told  Major  the  support  of  the 
Council  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  is  not  enough.  The 
CSCE,  he  said,  has  no  muscle  and  only  a  handful  of  employees. 
Polish  Prime  Minister  Jan  Olszewski  emphasized  the  need  to  extend 
NATO's  security  umbrella  to  Eastern  Europe.  These  countries  made 
it  clear  that  they  want  a  NATO  guarantee  because  it  has  muscle  and 
carries  with  it  a  U.S.  military  commitment. 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  the  Eastern  Europeans  want  to 
protect  themselves  against.  But  the  war  among  the  new  states  of 
what  was  Yugoslavia  has  heightened  their  concern,  as  have  residual 
Soviet  troops  in  the  region,  disagreements  concerning  borders,  the 
appearance  of  new  separatist  movements,  economic  stagnation,  social 
and  political  difficulties,  and  ethnic  rivalries.  Vacuums  of  power 
have  always  constituted  a  temptation  to  power  seekers. 

Moreover  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are  accustomed  to 
being  part  of  a  regional  security  framework.  They  were  conquered 
and  have  lived  for  decades  as  members  of  an  alliance — the  Warsaw 
Pact — which,  even  though  it  was  imposed  by  the  Soviet  government, 
guaranteed  security  against  invasion  by  any  except  the  Soviets. 
During  those  decades,  the  desire  grew  not  only  to  withdraw  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  but  to  change  sides,  to  join  the  West.  That  meant 
democratic  institutions,  free  markets  and  NATO. 

NATO  has  a  security  umbrella.  Why  not  open  it  over  that  part 
of  Europe  around  which  clouds  cluster?  Why  not  develop  for  Eastern 
Europe  the  kind  of  framework  for  mutual  security  that  has  served 
Western  Europe  so  well  for  so  long? 

In  response  to  this  interest,  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation 
Council  (NACC)  was  organized  in  which  representatives  of  NATO  meet 
with  representatives  of  what  was  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Gen.  Galvin 
noted  that  the  NACC  is  "very  important"  to  Eastern  Europeans 
because  "they  feel  they  can  have  a  seat  at  the  table  at  NATO  and 
express  their  security  concerns  and  views.  ...  They  want  to  see  how 
we  can  have  closer  political-to-political  and  railitary-to-military 
communications.  ...  They  would  like  to  see  seminars,  exercises, 
inspections  and  any  way  we  can  put  people  together  and  get  the 
military-to-military  sense,  and  with  the  political  leadership, 
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also."   It  was  a  first  move  toward  new  security  relationship. 

A  second  step  toward  the  modernization  of  NATO's  mission  was 
taken  at  the  ministerial  meeting  in  Oslo  where  it  was  agreed  that 
NATO  troops  could  respond  to  requests  for  peacekeeping  missions 
made  by  CSCE  or  the  United  Nations. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  these  developments  is  said  to  be  the 
historic  view  of  some  members  (including  Germany)  that  NATO  may  act 
only  within  the  NATO  area.  In  announcing  recently  the  formation  of 
a  Franco-German  corps,  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  French 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  suggested  that,  unlike  NATO,  that 
corps  might  act  outside  of  the  NATO  area.  But,  nothing  is  certain 
about  that  Corps  and  it  will  not  be  operational  for  some  time, 
while  NATO  is  at  hand,  its  activities  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  its  members. 

Furthermore,  Eastern  Europe  wants  security  guarantees,  not 
just  peace-keeping  forces.  Eastern  European  states  want  to  be  part 
of  an  alliance  of  democratic  nations.  They  note  that  NATO  admitted 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece  when  their  democratic 
institutions  were  still  new. 

If  the  members  of  NATO  cannot  respond  to  the  felt  security 
needs  of  the  new  democracies  then,  perhaps,  a  new  inclusive 
alliance  should  be  developed  that  does  respond  to  those  needs. 

An  association  of  Eastern  European  Union  states  might  be 
formed  now  as  a  "third  pillar"  of  NATO.  The  U.S.  might 
participate.  The  construction  of  a  new  security  framework  could  be 
based  on  the  same  principles  as  NATO:  shared  moral  and  political 
values,  and  a  commitment  to  collective  regional  security  for  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  powers. 

The  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Oslo 
(June  4,  1992)  asserted  in  their  communique 

"stability  and  security  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  area  will 
increasingly  be  built  on  a  framework  of  interlocking  and 
mutually  reinforcing  institutions:  NATO,  the  CSCE,  the 
European  Community,  the  WEU  and  the  Council  of  Europe. 
Other  institutions  and  forms  of  regional  cooperation  also 
have  a  role  to  play  in  this  framework.  We  will  play  our 
full  part  in  enhancing  cooperation  among  these 
institutions,  as  envisaged  by  our  heads  of  state  and 
government  in  Rome,  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
available  resources  to  support  the  process  of  democracy 
and  reform,  and  to  prevent  conflicts.  We  are  profoundly 
disturbed  by  the  violence  and  destruction  which  continue 
in  various  areas  of  the  Euro-Atlantic  region.  This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  peace  and  stability  in  the 
entire  Euro-Atlantic  area  to  which  we  are  committed .  We 
will  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  unbridled  nationalism  and 
attempts  to  resolve  disputes  by  violence  from  frustrating 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  cooperative  order 
in  Europe." 

I  believe  we  can  make  collective  security  work  for  Eastern  as 
for  Western  Europe.  The  experience  and  know-how  are  available. 
The  troops  are  available.   I  believe  the  commitments  to  democracy 
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and  peace  are  there.   It  is  up  to  us  to  supply  the  imagination. 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  it  should  not  work. 

In  estimating  its  chances,  it  should  be  recalled  how  brief  the 
democratic  experience  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece 
was  before  they  were  incorporated  into  NATO,  how  comprehensive  the 
totalitarian  structures  of  Nazi  Germany  had  been,  how  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  in  Italy  the  habits  of  military 
intervention,  dictatorship,  and  unconstitutional  politics.  Then 
recall  how  brief  were  the  democratic  apprenticeships  of  these 
countries  before  they  assumed  a  full  partnerships  in  the  European 
Community,  and  NATO. 

We  believed  then  that  institutionalized  association  with  other 
democracies  would  reinforce  new  habits  of  constitutional  rule  and 
peaceful  cooperation.   We  were  right. 

It  is  argued  that  the  ravages  of  totalitarianism — entrenched 
for  decades  has  done  unparalleled  damage  in  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  in  those  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  which  labored 
for  three  guarters  of  a  century  under  totalitarian  experiments  and 
absolution. 

But  two  points  need  to  be  made  in  this  regard;  first  that  the 
strength  of  societies  as  against  the  states  is  the  most  important 
lesson  of  the  Soviet  experience.  Their  capacity  to  survive 
totalitarian  repression,  indoctrination,  forced  population 
transfers  has  surprised  the  world.  Ukrainians  are  still 
Ukrainians,  Estonians  still  Estonians. 

Remember  too  that  where  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  states  had  to  be 
smashed  militarily  in  war,  the  peoples  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  have  managed  their  own  liberation.  The 
leadership  and  organization  were  theirs.   The  United  States  and 

democratic  Europe  created  the  context providing  an  alternative 

model  of  a  more  successful  society,  maintaining  their  military 
strength.  It  is  importent  too  that  the  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  were  not  liberated  by  foreign  armies,  but  by  their 
own  efforts.  The  new  rulers  of  Russia  and  the  formerly  associated 
states  are  their  own  liberators.   They  are  already  our  allies. 

Like  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Harry  Truman,  George  Bush  tried  to 
create  a  system  of  global  security. 

"The  civilized  world  is  now  in  the  process  of  fashioning  the 
rules  that  will  govern  the  new  world  order  beginning  to  emerge  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War,"  he  said  in  the  November  26 
Newsweek. 

Bush's  dream  is  global.  His  identifications  are  universal. 
When  he  says  "we"  he  means  "the  civilized  world."  When  he  says 
"our"  he  means  "the  world  community."  When  he  says  "we  must  turn 
back  Saddam  Hussein,"  he  means  all  "would-be  Saddam  Hussein's." 

His  goal  is  nothing  less  than  a  world  community  based  on  law. 
"When  we  succeed. . .we  will  have  demonstrated  that  aggression  will 
not  be  tolerated.  We  will  have  invigorated  a  United  Nations  that 
contributes  as  its  founders  dreamed.  We  will  have  established 
principles  for  acceptable  international  conduct  and  the  means  to 
enforce  them"  (Newsweek)  . 

These  broader  objectives  explain  why  Bush  repeatedly  turned  to 
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the  United  Nations  and  so  strongly  emphasized  U.N.  support  for  U.S. 
actions. 

They  explain  why  in  responding  to  Iraq's  invasion  Bush  decided 
to  seek  an  explicit,  specific  authorization  for  the  use  of  force 
from  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  even  though  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  could  more  easily  and  perhaps  more  expeditiously  have 
acted  under  Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  That  article  provides, 
"Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security. " 

Bush  also  sought  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  "The 
credibility  of  the  United  Nations  is  at  stake,"  said  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  as  he  prepared  the  resolution  authorizing  force. 
"It's  very  important  that  when  the  United  Nations  takes  actions  — 
passes  resolutions  and  takes  actions  —  that  those  resolutions  and 
actions  be  implemented." 

Finally,  remember  that  there  are  unprecedented  incentives  to 

make  this  reorientation  work those  incentives  are  the  arsenals  of 

nuclear  weapons  with  unprecedented,  unimaginably  destructive  power. 

In  the  last  Soviet  decades  the  United  States  has  learned  much 
about  how  to  institutionalize  peace.  It  is  time  to  apply  the 
lessons. 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

I  want  to  discuss  today  some  broad  issues  of  national  security  strategy.    In  fact,  a 
grand  strategy  for  U.S.  national  security  policy.    Within  that  framework  I  will  discuss 
more  specifically  some  of  the  concerns  noted  in  your  letter  to  me. 

The  New  World  Disorder 

I  believe  that  our  problem  today  is  that  we  are  not  facing  a  new  world  order,  but 
a  new  world  disorder.   The  most  dangerous  thing  we  could  do  is  to  face  this  disorder 
with  a  disorderly,  ad  hoc  strategy.   Therefore,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  in  our 
security  policy  and  our  diplomacy  that  we  be  grand  strategists.   We  were,  indeed,  grand 
strategists  for  the  42  years  of  the  cold  war.   That  successful  strategy  was  built  on 
executing  a  policy  of  containment  while  waiting  for  a  mellowing  of  the  Soviet  Union.    It 
had  as  its  instruments  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement,  the  NATO  alliance,  our  security  agreement  with  Japan,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  much  harder,  however,  in  a  disorderly  world  filled  with  constant  change  and 
many  variables,  to  create  an  over-arching  grand  strategy  and  conceptual  framework 
within  which  we  should  act.    But  make  no  mistake  about  it.    If  we  are  to  prosper  and 
see  security  at  home  and  abroad,  we  must  attempt  to  fashion  such  a  strategy. 

The  first  great  danger  that  we  face  today  is  not  what  is  happening  in  Somalia  or 
in  Yugoslavia,  as  terrible  and  inhumane  as  those  occurrences  are.   If  we  are  to  think  in 
terms  of  decades,  as  we  had  to  for  four  decades  in  the  cold  war,  the  greatest  danger 
today  is  that  the  great  industrial  powers  will  break  apart  in  their  policies  and  principles. 
The  great  danger  is  that  a  Europe  and  an  Asia  and  an  America  will  return  to  the  period 
of  history  likened  to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  when  there  was  at  best  a  precarious 
balance  of  power,  and  various  nations  constantly  maneuvered  and  inevitably  fell  into 
conflict.    I  can  go  back  a  century  and  liken  our  current  conditions  to  that  before  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  concept  of  the  nation-state.   Around  the  world  today,  this 
concept  itself  is  at  risk.   I  think  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  one  would  have  to  go  well 
back  in  history  to  find  challenges  and  uncertainties  as  great  as  we  face  today.   I 
therefore  want  to  give  you  five  pillars  upon  which  I  believe  we  must  construct  our  grand 
strategy. 

Five  Pillars  For  A  Grand  Strategy 

Strength  At  Home 

I  wrote  a  book  several  years  ago  entitled  Preventing  World  War  III:  A  Grand 
Strategy,  which  made  the  point  that  our  strength  at  home  was  the  absolute  strategic 
prerequisite  for  our  long-term  strength  abroad.   The  best  review  I  got  of  the  book  was 
from  Paul  Kennedy  because  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  assertion  in  a  book  basically 
devoted  to  global  and  not  domestic  problems.   The  CSIS  Strengthening  of  America 
Commission,  chaired  by  Senators  Nunn  and  Domenici,  which  did  its  first  report  in 
October,  is  of  course  devoted  to  this  proposition.   The  58  Commission  members  have 
come  up  with  their  recommendations  on  education,  business,  technology,  taxation  and 
the  budget  deficit. 
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I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  important  that  we  not  try  to  separate  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  issues.    I  fully  realize  the  problems  with  the  president's  time  in  terms  of 
his  priorities,  but  I  think  in  terms  of  the  global  signals  that  we  send,  it  is  important  for 
the  president  and  for  the  members  of  Congress  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  we  plan  to 
strengthen  ourselves  at  home  so  that  we  can  continue  the  global  leadership  that  the 
world  clearly  wants.   It  is  not  either  or.   This  is  the  very  first  requirement  of  our  grand 
strategy. 

Maintain  Alliances 

The  second  pillar  I  have  already  touched  upon  in  the  negative.    It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  maintain  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  alliances  that  were  forged  during  the 
cold  war.   I  know  that,  because  of  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  threat,  this  is  hard  for  many 
people,  including  your  constituents  to  understand.   However,  when  I  served  as  NATO 
Ambassador,  Lord  Carrington  constantly  reminded  us  that  NATO  was  first  of  all  a 
political  alliance.   The  military  commands  did  not  come  until  later,  when  the  Soviet 
threat  increased.   Our  relationships  with  Japan  and  Korea,  for  example,  have  this  same 
dimension. 

When  I  was  NATO  Ambassador  we  never  talked  much  about  the  fact  that  NATO 
had  prevented  war  in  Western  Europe  for  four  decades.    You  may  not  think  this 
remarkable.    But,  for  the  hundreds  of  decades  following  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  between 
Charlemagne's  children,  a  divided  Europe  constantly  fought.   Ultimately,  World  Wars  I 
and  II  wreaked  havoc  not  just  upon  Europe,  but  the  world.   NATO  was  just  as 
successful  building  coherence  in  Western  Europe  which  allowed  the  Economic 
Community  to  go  forward  as  it  was  in  preventing  a  Soviet  attack  or  coercion. 

Likewise,  in  the  Pacific,  the  American  commitments  to  Japan  and  Korea  are  vital 
to  stability  in  Northeast  Asia.   Animosities  go  back  for  decades  between  Korea  and 
Japan.   We  became  the  anchor.    Likewise,  in  Southeast  Asia,  countries  cry  out  for  the 
continuance  of  American  involvement.    While  we  remain  hopeful  on  the  future  of 
China,  no  one  can  tell  what  the  future  may  bring.   Twenty  years  from  now  it  would  be  a 
disastrous  situation  if  a  China,  a  Japan,  an  Indonesia,  a  united  Korea,  and  a  Russia  were 
all  maneuvering  for  power  and  advantage. 

Plainly,  then,  we  need  a  grand  strategy  to  maintain  coherence  in  transformed  and 
expanded  cold  war  political  alliance  relationships.   If  we  do  not  maintain  these,  we  will 
tragically  repeat  the  devastating  lessons  of  history. 

This  pillar  of  our  grand  strategy  requires  giving  body  to  those  political  alliances. 
Here,  the  political-military  aspect  clearly  comes  into  play.   Japan  and  Germany  are 
pledged  not  to  go  nuclear  in  part  because  of  their  political-military  involvement  with  the 
United  States.   Some  U.S.  military  presence  in  South  Korea  is  a  critical  part  of  deterring 
of  North  Korea.   The  reason  NATO  is  the  most  effective  and  disciplined  international 
organization  is  in  part  because  it  has  a  working  political-military  component.    Likewise, 
the  IMF  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  financial  organization  because  of  its  control  of 
money.   There  must  be  teeth  and  discipline  to  an  international  security  organization,  as 
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there  must  be  teeth  and  discipline  to  a  financial  organization. 

From  our  American  perspective,  our  overseas  military  presence  is  what  makes  us 
a  shareholder  -  and  a  large  one  -  in  overseas  decision  making.   Napoleon  used  to  say 
that  the  moral  is  to  the  physical  as  three  is  to  one.   In  other  words,  the  perception  is 
more  important  than  the  reality.   The  perception  of  our  deterrent  strategy  for  42  years 
prevented  World  War  III.   Our  leadership  is  dependent  upon  our  shareholding;  our 
shareholding  is  part  of  the  teeth  in  our  policy. 

The  reason  we  stayed  in  Europe  after  World  War  II  was  that  we  wanted  to  be  in 
on  the  take-off  and  not  just  the  crash  landing,  as  happened  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.   An  overseas  presence  means  that  we  can  help  shape  the  strategic  environment. 
We  are  there  for  the  take-off.   But  even  that  phrase  doesn't  catch  it,  because  we  want  to 
shape  the  strategic  environment  so  that  we  avoid  the  crisis  in  the  first  place.    We 
brilliantly  won  the  Gulf  War  through  superb  coalition  diplomacy,  and  I  think  that  this 
episode  will  go  down  as  a  classic  in  the  history  of  this  century.    But  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  I  would  have  far  preferred  for  us  to  have  brilliantly  deterred  the  Gulf  War,  that 
is,  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion,  than  having  to  brilliantly  win  it.    We  need  to  shape  the 
strategic  environment  in  order  to  prevent  crises. 

As  we  search  for  an  orderly  strategy  in  a  disorderly  world  and  mechanisms 
through  which  to  shape  the  environment,  it  is  very  important  to  return  to  look  at 
structure.    I  have  already  said  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  evolving  NATO  structure  from 
an  organization  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  to  a  crisis  management  organization. 
For  four  or  five  years,  I  have  advocated  that  the  Summit  Seven,  the  group  of  nations 
constituting  the  lead  seven  industrial  democracies,  should  adopt  a  security  framework  in 
the  larger  sense  of  that  word  "security."  The  G-7  Finance  Ministers  meet  regularly  and 
stay  in  very  close  touch  when  they  are  not  meeting.   The  Summit  7  meets  for  photo  ops, 
communiques  and  heads  of  government  exchanges.   Sometimes  those  meetings  have 
been  rather  meaningful;  other  times  not. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  Summit  7  should  set  up  a  working  group  under  the 
direction  of  political  directors  that  would  meet  every  month  to  further  monitor 
worldwide  crises  that  cross  the  lines  between  economics  and  security.   This  would  be  an 
interagency  group.   This  effort  would  firmly  bring  Japan  into  such  a  framework. 
Consultation,  I  believe,  would  greatly  enable  us  to  lead  the  Japanese  into  a  framework 
of  much  broader  use  of  their  huge  resources  despite  the  present  recession.   Those 
resources  can  be  helpful  with  regard  to  the  nuclear  reactors  and  energy  problems  of 
Russia,  to  aid  in  humanitarian  relief,  to  technological  and  health  assistance,  and  so  forth. 
It  can  be  argued  that  many  of  these  things  are  being  attempted  through  U.N. 
organizations.    However,  such  organizations  do  not  have  the  resources  and  do  have 
hindrances  that  the  Summit  7  group  of  nations  do  not  have. 

Power  vs  Force 

The  third  pillar  necessary  for  an  effective  grand  strategy  is  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  difference  between  power  and  force.  This  is  particularly  important  as  we  survey 
the  interrelationship  of  military  capability  and  diplomacy.    As  Zbig  Brzezinski,  my 
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colleague  at  CSIS,  said  recently,  we  have  suffered  from  "toothless  diplomacy"  in 
Yugoslavia.   It  simply  doesn't  work  and  never  has.   It  didn't  work  with  Neville 
Chamberlain  against  Hitler,  despite  his  good  intentions,  and  it  has  not  worked  for  the 
international  community  against  Slobodan  Milosevic. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  so  much  of  the  debate  this  last  year  has  stemmed 
around  when  to  use  force  and  when  not  to  use  force.   The  real  question  is  how  to 
orchestrate  power  and  influence  to  affect  behavior.    If  I  may  refer  to  Napoleon  again, 
after  his  most  successful  campaign  in  1796-97,  he  noted  that  there  were  many  good 
generals  in  Europe  but  that  they  saw  too  many  things  at  once.   He  saw  only  one  thing, 
and  that  was  his  opponent.   It  was  his  opponents  behavior  that  Napoleon  wanted  to 
influence.   Our  fundamental  strategic  requirement  in  Yugoslavia  was  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  Milosevic.   Had  the  management  of  this  endeavor  been  turned  over  to  the 
NATO  Council  (a  body  that  can  bare  teeth  behind  its  diplomacy)  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
I  think  that  his  terrible  behavior  would  have  been  influenced  and  he  would  have  been 
deterred. 

Let  me  make  my  point  in  another  way.   Sun  Tzu  described  the  greatest  victory  as 
one  gained  without  battle.   Napoleon's  greatest  victory  was  at  Ulm,  where  the  Austrians 
laid  down  their  arms  without  a  shot  being  fired.  These  are  the  ultimate  examples  of  the 
use  of  power.   This  is  what  NATO  accomplished  in  winning  the  cold  war,  and  we  must 
heed  the  lessons  of  that  victory. 

At  times,  it  seems  as  though  we  have  forgotten  some  of  those  concepts  of  a 
strategy  of  deterrence  that  we  understood  during  the  cold  war.   Ultimately,  the  strategy 
of  deterrence  was  aimed  at  the  objective  of  influencing  the  behavior  of  the  opponent. 
In  the  new  world  disorder,  we  must  resurrect  a  strategy  of  deterrence  and  compellence. 
Deterrence  prohibits  aggression.   Compellence  can  influence  behavior  in  other  ways. 
My  fundamental  point  is  that  overseas  presence  and  active  diplomacy  early  on  are 
necessary  to  produce  deterrence  and  compellence.   The  other  option  is  to  debate 
whether  or  not  to  use  force,  and  get  in  just  in  time  for  the  crash-landing.   We  are  clearly 
headed  there  in  Yugoslavia.   In  the  book  I  wrote  several  years  ago,  before  the  cold  war 
had  ended,  I  started  with  one  word:  Sarajevo.   How  it  sent  a  chill  up  my  spine.   I,  of 
course,  was  thinking  of  1914.   History,  however,  has  come  back  in  an  entirely  different 
way  than  we  could  have  imagined. 

Defining  National  Interests 

The  next  pillar  of  our  grand  strategy  must  be  a  clear  method,  or  equation,  for 
defining  our  national  interests.    Here  again,  the  debate  drifts  as  does  the  debate  on  the 
use  or  non-use  of  force.   National  interests  are  often  defined  as  static  and  unchanging. 
National  interest  can  never  be  defined  as  static.   We  must  constantly  evaluate  and  re- 
evaluate where  our  key  interests  lie.   Our  strategy  must  have  the  ability  to  reflect 
changes  in  our  interests. 

President  Eisenhower,  who  was  a  very  shrewd  man  -  although  he  liked  to  portray 
himself  differently  -  clearly  understood  this.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  he  defined  the 
national  interest  when  confronted  with  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  intervene  in 
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Indochina  during  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  crisis.    He  did  not  ask  the  static  question:  Is  it  in 
our  national  interest?    Instead,  he  put  forward  a  dynamic  equation  to  determine  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  in  our  national  interest.   He  talked  about  conditionality.   He  had  to  be 
convinced  that  the  battle  was  related  to  the  larger  Sino-Soviet  strategy,  that  there  be 
indigenous  support  for  intervention,  that  there  be  allied  cooperation,  that  there  be 
congressional  support  and  cooperation,  and  lastly,  that  there  be  a  military  consensus  that 
we  could  move  in  quickly,  decisively,  and  effectively  to  accomplish  the  military  mission 
and  get  out.   He  told  John  Foster  Dulles  that  he  was  going  to  Camp  David  for  the 
weekend,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  assemble  the  congressional  leaders  and 
all  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  discuss  those  criteria.   In  those  discussions,  the  criteria 
could  not  be  met.    Eisenhower  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  in  our  national 
interest  to  intervene. 

Was  the  Vietnam  War  in  our  national  interest  or  not?   I,  for  one,  believe  that  if 
we  had  a  different  strategy  and  could  have  been  successful,  then  yes,  it  was.   But  having 
the  strategy  and  diplomacy  that  led  us  to  failure,  it  wasn't.   In  short,  I  am  saying  that  we 
need  to  put  forward  a  dynamic  and  not  a  static  equation  of  our  national  interest.   This  is 
the  equation  that  must  be  applied  to  the  Yugoslav  problem  when  asking  the  question:  Is 
Yugoslavia  in  our  national  interest  or  not? 

Maintain  a  Regional  Focus 

The  final  pillar  of  our  strategy  must  be  a  regional  focus.    Soon  after  he  became 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  honored  CSIS  by 
delivering  his  first  speech  in  Washington  at  a  Center  event.    He  stressed  the  importance 
of  using  regional  organizations  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  when  dealing  with  crises. 
He  made  the  point,  which  he  would  make  even  more  forcefully  today,  that  regional 
organizations  tend  to  have  greater  resources  than  the  United  Nations.   Of  course,  this  is 
not  true  of  every  regional  organization,  but  is  certainly  true  of  NATO.   Our  security 
arrangements  throughout  the  Pacific  are  bilateral  and  not  regional,  but  there  are  great 
resources  in  those  bilateral  arrangements  which  we  can  bring  to  bear  in  a  crisis. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  this.    I  have  already  said  that  I  don't  think 
foreign  and  domestic  issues  can  be  separated.   We  must  be  strong  at  home  to  be  strong 
abroad.    Likewise,  we  cannot  withdraw  from  the  world  to  be  strong  at  home.    We  are 
too  involved  in  a  global  economy.    By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  believe  in  such  things  as 
Atlantic  first  or  Pacific  first.   They  must  be  seen  as  equal  parts  of  an  overall,  coherent 
whole.   We  must  be  strategists  and  see  the  whole  and  not  mere  tacticians  viewing 
compartments. 

The  Atlantic 

In  the  Atlantic,  I  maintain  the  strong  belief  that  NATO  is  the  most  effective 
security  organization  in  the  world  today,  and  indeed,  in  all  of  history.   I  have  sent  all  of 
you  the  booklet  authored  by  Ambassadors  Rick  Burt,  Jim  Woolsey,  now  the  DCI,  and 
myself  on  "The  Atlantic  Alliance  Transformed."   Needless  to  say,  we  believe  that  we 
must  maintain  our  seat  at  the  European  table,  and  there  is  still  no  table  to  replace 
NATO.   Remember  that  we  have  an  ambassador  accredited  to  represent  us  to  the 
European  Community  but  he  does  not  sit  at  the  EC  table  like  I  sat  at  the  NATO  table. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Council  on  which  I  sat  is  a  remarkable  organization  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  talk  to  15  other  nations  at  the  same  time  and  within  an  hour  of  any  time  that 
any  ambassador  wants  to  call  a  meeting.   There  is  a  vast  array  of  subsidiary  groups 
(including  the  Defense  Planning  Committee,  to  which  France  is  accredited  but  does  not 
sit  at  the  table),  a  range  of  political,  scientific,  and  even  environmental  groups. 

Perhaps  more  important  today  ~  and  certainly  less  understood  ~  is  the  North 
Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  that  we  have  brought  in  to  the  overall  NATO  framework. 
The  nations  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  (plus  the  12  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  3  Baltic  states,  and  Albania)  are  now  "first  cousins"  of  NATO.   They  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year  in  Brussels  with  the  North  Atlantic  Council.   This  new  and  growing 
organization  furnishes  a  whole  new  apparatus  for  the  possibility  of  peace  making  and 
peace  keeping  in  these  turbulent  areas  of  the  world.   Such  membership  gives  hope  to 
those  former  communist  nations  as  they  toil  on  the  road  toward  safe  democratization 
and  market  economies. 

The  acculturation  of  the  military  of  those  countries  with  the  democratic  NATO 
countries  is  especially  important.    When  I  visited  Warsaw  nearly  two  years  ago,  the 
Defense  Minister  was  packing  up  to  take  his  general  staff  to  Brussels  and  NATO.  This 
affiliation  with  democratic  armies  can  be  absolutely  key  in  a  time  of  crisis  in  any  one  of 
those  countries,  where  the  military  might  be  tempted  to  intervene  in  the  political  arena. 
Also,  the  contacts  that  are  built  in  the  fraternization  between  the  leaders  of  the  NATO 
forces  and  the  leaders  of  those  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries  is  quite  essential.   I  urge 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  look  into  the  evolution  of  this  part  of  the  alliance  in  even  greater 
detail. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  you  that  there  still  remain  enormous  and  direct  dangers 
to  us  from  this  area  of  the  world.    Despite  the  remarkable  arms  control  agreements  that 
have  been  concluded,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  probability  of  some  sort  of  nuclear 
launch  is  higher  in  the  uncertain  times  ahead  than  during  the  days  of  greater  control  and 
stability  of  the  cold  war.   There  is  the  additional  danger  of  parties  in  some  of  these 
countries  becoming  involved  in  the  dissemination  of  technologies  that  lead  to  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  missiles  that  can  be  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  allies.   A  policy  to  confront  this  threat  is  a  major  strategic 
requirement. 

U.S.  Forces  in  Europe 

I  have  commented  recently  on  the  concept  of  dual-use  of  our  forces  in  Europe.   I 
think  it  is  absolutely  critical  that  we  maintain  two  divisions  in  Europe.   Otherwise,  we 
are  not  a  shareholder.   Now,  I  realize  the  term  "dual-use"  bothers  some  of  our  military 
leaders,  our  diplomats,  and  our  European,  particularly  German,  friends.     Of  course,  the 
VII  Corps,  a  NATO  corps  in  Europe,  has  already  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the  dual- 
use  concept.   It  was  this  corps  that  enabled  General  Schwarzkopf  to  make  his  Stonewall 
Jackson-type  maneuver  that  cinched  the  Gulf  victory.   The  precedent  is  already  there 
and  in  this  era  of  draw  down,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  restrict  these  forces  to  use  in 
Europe.   Our  forces  in  Europe  should  be  considered  dual-use  forces  for  the  Middle  East 
not  only  in  the  event  of  war  but  for  creating  deterrence  and  stability  in  the  region.   If 
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there  is  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement,  there  must  be  security  conditions  of  deterrence  to 
underwrite  it.    I  do  not  believe  our  share  of  underwriting  can  be  done  by  our  forces  in 
the  continental  United  States.   Forward  presence  is  needed  to  shape  the  strategic 
environment. 

In  the  back  of  the  publication  that  I  sent  you,  Don  Snider,  our  director  of 
political-military  studies,  has  put  forth  some  proposals  about  reconfiguration  of  forces  in 
Europe.    I  would  urge  moves  in  this  direction.    We  need  a  greater  concentration  of 
forces  and  capabilities  in  Southern  Europe,  especially  in  Northern  Italy.   There  may  be 
an  increasing  threat  to  NATO  from  the  Southern  flank  as  well  as  the  Southeastern  front. 
Furthermore,  this  capability  relates  to  what  I  have  already  said  about  having  the 
capability  to  move  forces  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  Middle  East. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  concern  is  creating  conditions  of  deterrence 
in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  the  Southern  flank  of  NATO.   The  secret  of  deterrence  is 
the  concerted  use  of  power  to  create  stability  and  dissuade  aggressive  intentions.   That 
power  cannot  be  effectively  wielded  without  the  capability  of  the  use  of  force  with 
reduced  warning  time.   If  we  develop  and  exercise  such  capabilities,  then  I  think  we  will 
achieve  deterrence  and  suasion  and  not  have  to  use  those  forces.   If  we  do  not  create 
these  capabilities,  then  we  will  be  thrown  into  new  situations  at  the  last  minute  ~  just  in 
time  for  the  crash  landings. 

The  Pacific 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  economic  strength  of  our  own  country  will  in  large 
part  depend  on  our  relations  with  the  states  of  the  Pacific  region.   What  is  not  as  well 
understood  is  that  as  the  line  between  security  and  economics  becomes  increasingly 
blurred,  our  security  will  also  be  affected  to  a  great  degree  by  our  relations  in  Asia. 
There  are  numerous  contingencies  in  the  Pacific  that  could  become  direct  threats  to  our 
security  interests.    Perhaps  none  is  more  troubling  today  than  the  continuing  uncertainty 
over  nuclear  proliferation  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

I  fought  as  a  platoon  leader,  company  commander,  and  intelligence  officer  in 
Korea.   The  objective  and  the  national  interest  then  was  quite  clear.   I  could  tell  my 
men  exactly  why  we  were  there.    It  gives  me  great  pride  today,  that  the  outgoing 
president  Roh  Tae-Woo  helped  bring  Korea  into  a  fuller  democracy  and  now  Kim 
Young-Sam,  the  first  non-military  president,  has  taken  over  to  further  those  democratic 
goals.    Korea  has  an  important  economy  and  it  is  very  important  to  us  that  the  evolution 
with  the  North  occur  in  a  deliberate,  sustained  manner.   Where  there  is  a  dictatorship  so 
isolated  as  in  the  North,  however,  we  must  make  sure  that  our  deterrence  and  suasion 
are  strong  until  the  final  goal  of  a  unified  Korea  take  place. 

Our  very  able  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  recently  estimated  that  North 
Korea  has  produced  enough  fissionable  material  for  at  least  one  nuclear  weapon.   With 
Pyongyang's  obstinate  refusals  to  allow  inspections  of  nuclear  related  sites,  we  must 
remain  firm  -  without  being  provocative  or  inflexible  -  in  our  determination  to  see  a 
Korean  peninsula  free  of  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  reprocessing.    We  must  continue 
to  coordinate  carefully  with  other  countries  likewise  concerned  to  maintain  the  peace  on 
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the  Korean  peninsula  that  we  fought  for  those  many  years  ago. 

As  we  move  south,  Japan  and  Russia  still  have  major  problems  over  the  Northern 
Territories.   The  Japanese  want  the  American  presence  to  remain,  and  I  can  not  over 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  trilateral  relationship  between  Japan,  Korea  and  the 
United  States.    It  is  certainly  important  that  we  pursue  redress  of  those  practices  of 
trade  and  investment  with  Japan  that  we  believe  to  be  unfair.   In  our  persistent  pursuit, 
it  is  important  to  remerr'->er,  though,  that  our  security  relationship  will  help  us  to  work 
these  out  successfully.    If  we  get  into  trade  or  tax  wars  with  Japan  and  the  security 
relations  break  down,  it  will  be  much  harder  for  our  companies  to  operate  there. 

In  China,  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  we  also  do  not  have  the  final  chapter  of 
history.   As  I  reminded  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  a  year  ago,  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  does  give  us  a  security  commitment  of  a  kind  to  Taiwan.    We  all  watch 
the  transition  of  Hong  Kong  with  hope  and  trepidation.   In  South  Asia,  believe  me,  they 
feel  forgotten  due  to  a  perceived  lack  of  American  interest.   Countries  like  Thailand  and 
Indonesia  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  ASEAN  group,  want  to  see  the  United  States  stay 
involved.   The  United  States  presence  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  important  and  will 
remain  so. 

The  United  States,  the  United  Nations  and  Peace  Operations 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on  what  may  be  the  most  difficult 
issue  that  this  subcommittee,  and  others,  will  be  struggling  with  over  the  coming  months 
and  years.   The  breakdown  of  the  bipolar  world  and  the  concomitant  rise  of  nationalist, 
ethnic,  even  tribalist  conflict  has  created  a  widening  need  for  the  United  Nations  to 
engage  in  peace  operations.    Determining  the  role  that  the  United  States  should,  and 
can  play  in  these  operations  in  this  era  of  austerity  and  draw  down,  will  require  creative 
thinking  and  innovative  solutions.    At  CSIS,  our  military  fellows  -  active  and  reserve 
officers  representing  all  branches  of  service  --  have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
in  this  area  that  is  reflected  in  the  report  I  have  distributed,  "Options  for  U.S.  Military 
Support  to  the  United  Nations."    Much  of  what  I  have  to  offer  is  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts. 

The  complexity  of  today's  conflicts,  from  the  Balkans  to  the  former  Soviet  Union 
to  Cambodia,  Somalia  and  Angola,  has  rendered  the  concept  of  the  unarmed,  blue- 
helmeted  UN  peace  keeping  force  almost  irrelevant.   The  conflicts  we  face  today  call  in 
large  part  for  the  much  more  difficult  operations  of  peace  making  and  peace 
enforcement.    While  peace  keeping  refers  to  deployment  of  troops  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties  concerned,  peacemaking  refers  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  bringing  hostile 
parties  to  agreement,  and  peace  enforcement  is  the  dangerous  task  of  employing  military 
force  (under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter)  to  restore  peace  and  order.   The 
terminology  is  important  here,  and  the  definitions  I  am  using  -  as  should  we  all  --  are 
those  described  by  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali. 

The  difficulty  we  face  today  is  in  determining  what  type  and  amount  of  support 
we  are  willing  and  able  to  contribute  to  these  operations  when  they  are  called  for. 
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While  it  is  clear  that  these  different  operations  are  not  entirely  distinct  elements  of  a 
continuum,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  crisis  will  certainly 
dictate  what  type  of  contribution  we  wish  to  make. 

The  crises  we  see  taking  place  today  indicate  that  the  one  essential  element  that 
the  UN  can  not  seem  to  function  without  is  US  political  leadership.   It  is  clear  that 
there  would  have  been  no  action  in  Somalia  without  U.S.  leadership,  and  it  is  equally  as 
clear  that  without  U.S.  leadership,  neither  the  European  community  or  the  UN  has 
demonstrated  the  will  or  the  ability  to  take  the  lead  on  the  Yugoslav  tragedy. 

Taking  the  lead,  however,  should  not,  and  can  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
will  lead  every  military  effort  undertaken  by  the  UN.   It  does  not  even  necessarily  mean 
that  we  publicly  take  the  political  leadership  role.   It  may  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  exert  its  influence  in  pushing  someone  else  to  the  front  and  supporting 
them.   On  the  military  side,  we  must  use  our  unique  capabilities  as  enabling  agents  for 
UN  operations.   Specifically,  the  areas  of  intelligence,  deep  attack,  airlift,  sea  control, 
communications,  logistics  support,  and  training  and  simulation  are  generally  beyond  the 
capability  of  other  members  and  must  be  supplied  by  the  U.S.  for  any  UN  operation  to 
be  successful. 

This  is  not  of  course,  meant  to  preclude  the  United  States  from  contributing 
troops  on  the  ground  in  concert  with  other  members.    We  must  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  other  nations,  either  individually  or  as  coalitions,  do  have  the  resources  to  conduct 
many  of  the  missions  required  for  peace  operations.   There  must  simply  be  a  rational 
and  sensible  sharing  of  roles,  risk,  and  burden.   It  will  be  up  to  the  leadership  of  this 
country,  both  civilian  and  military,  to  work  together  in  determining  logical  criteria  and 
clear  objectives  for  the  employment  of  U.S.  troops  whether  it  be  unilateral  or  under  the 
auspices  of  a  multilateral  organization.    Without  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  want  the 
picture  to  look  like  when  we  leave,  we  will  find  our  shrinking  forces  tied  down  for  long 
periods  of  time  in  places  where  we  cannot  afford  them  to  be.     Somalia  is  but  the  most 
recent  example  of  the  difficulty  in  extracting  troops  from  such  complicated  situations. 

Currently,  the  structure  of  the  UN  is  itself  having  a  deleterious  effect  on  its 
ability  to  respond  to  some  of  the  crises  that  we  see  today.   The  lack  of  any  permanent 
military  command  or  force  structure  means  that  the  UN  must  start  from  scratch  in  terms 
of  structuring,  staffing,  and  supporting  a  force  each  time  it  decides  to  act.   As  a  result, 
there  have  been  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  UN  rapid  reaction  force.   In 
the  near  term,  this  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.   There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this,  including  prohibitive  cost,  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  hasty 
use  of  such  a  force,  and  the  difficulty  of  ever  gaining  consensus  among  the  members  as 
to  employment.   Most  importantly,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  UN  does  not  have  the 
adequate  command  and  control  and  staff  organization  or  military  experience  to 
effectively  support  permanent  forces. 

This  area  of  planning,  logistics,  and  command  and  control  infrastructure  is  where 
the  UN  should  focus  its  present  efforts.   Attempting  to  develop  standing  forces  without 
such  a  structure  is  certainly  a  dangerous  proposition.    In  NATO,  we  have  the  ultimate 
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model  of  the  structure  of  an  effective  crisis  management  organization.    I  would  like  to 
see  the  vast  logistical  pool  of  NATO  used  as  a  resource  for  the  UN  to  draw  from,  and 
the  military  structure  of  NATO  used  as  a  template  for  future  development  of  a  UN 
force  structure.   There  is  much  that  the  U.S.  could  inexpensively  contribute  toward  this 
end,  such  as  strategic  assessment  capability,  hi-tech  communications,  staff  and  unit 
training  facilities,  and  planning  expertise.   Such  investments  can  have  a  great  return  over 
the  long  term  in  UN  effectiveness  in  contrast  to  a  costly  attempt  to  immediately  develop 
standing  forces. 

Finally,  if  the  UN  is  going  to  accomplish  the  role  of  crisis  manager,  it  must  have 
the  resources  -  financial,  military,  and  political  -  of  all  the  worlds  major  powers  at  its 
disposal.   In  this  regard,  I  certainly  do  think  that  it  is  important  that  we  move  forward 
with  Germany  and  Japan  as  members  of  the  Security  Council.   Certainly,  there  are  many 
political  obstacles  here,  but  on  balance,  I  think  it  would  help  those  countries  to  grow  up 
to  full  maturity  in  world  responsibility,  which  is  now  necessary.  The  baggage  of  the 
horrible  World  War  II  and  the  guilt  thereof  must  not  deter  them  from  moving  forward 
toward  making  positive  contributions  for  the  future  in  peace  operations.   We  must 
combine  all  the  political,  military,  and  financial  capital  at  our  disposal  and  apply  it 
where  the  potential  for  crisis  is  present.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  UN  should  be  to  act 
as  an  effective  mechanism  for  preventive  diplomacy  so  that  whatever  world  order  is  to 
come  about  can  be  a  peaceful  one. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Intelligence  Advisory  Board.   During  the  transition  of  government  in 
1979,  Dr.  Abshire  was  asked  by  President-elect  Reagan  to  head  the 
National  Security  Group,  including  the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.   He 
has  also  served  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Naval  War  College  and  on 
the  Executive  Panel  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

More  recently  (1983-1987)  he  was  Ambassador  to  NATO  where,  in  reaction 
to  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  SS-20  missiles,  he  was  a  point  man  in 
Europe,  for  the  United  States,  for  deployment  of  Pershing  and  Cruise 
missiles.   It  was  this  NATO  success  that  convinced  the  Soviets  to  sign 
the  historic  INF  Treaty  and  withdraw  their  missiles.   Ambassador 
Abshire  initiated  a  new  conventional  defense  improvement  effort  so  that 
NATO  would  not  have  to  rely  so  much  on  nuclear  weapons.   For  this  he 
was  given  the  highest  Defense  Department  civilian  award  — its 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Medal. 

In  December  1987  President  Reagan  summoned  Ambassador  Abshire  to  the 
White  House  to  take  charge  of  coordinating  the  Iran-Contra 
investigation.   For  three  months  during  this  very  crucial  period  of  the 
presidency,  he  had  the  authority  to  report  directly  to  the  President 
and  to  meet  with  him  alone. 

In  addition  to  numerous  journal,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  Dr. 
Abshire  is  the  author  of  four  books,  Preventing  World  War  III:  A 
Realistic  Grand  Strategy.  1988;  Foreign  Policy  Makers:  President  vs. 
Congress,  1979;  International  Broadcasting:  A  New  Dimension  of  Western 
Diplomacy,  1976;  and  The  South  Rejects  a  Prophet.  1967. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Rozanne  L.  Ridgway,  Co-Chair  of  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  important  series  of  hearings  on 
the  topic  of  "Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War  World." 

The  Atlantic  Council  is  a  bipartisan,  private,  non-profit  organization  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  examination  of  contemporary  issues  in  international  affairs.  I  was  president 
of  the  Atlantic  Council  from  September  1989  through  December  1992.  I  have  been  its  co- 
chair  along  with  General  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster  since  January  1,  1993.  My  appearance 
today,  however,  is  in  a  personal  capacity,  as  the  Atlantic  Council  over  its  life  of  more  than 
thirty  years  carefully  has  hewed  to  the  policy  of  not  taking  positions  on  policy  issues  as  an 
institution. 

In  my  "personal  capacity"  my  background  includes  more  than  thirty  years'  service  as 
a  career  diplomat.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  from  1957 
to  mid- 1989.  I  come  to  the  hearing  today  with  a  well  known  background  in  Europe,  a  less 
well  known  background  in  broad  foreign  policy  issues,  and  specific  service  as  Ambassador 
to  Finland  and  the  now-disappeared  German  Democratic  Republic,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  and  Canadian  Affairs,  and  even  at  one  point  in  my  career,  as 
Ambassador-at-Large  for  Oceans  and  Fisheries  Affairs. 

This  timely  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  of  such  an  essential  topic  as  collective 
security  takes  place  against  a  backdrop  of  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  world  which 
has  emerged  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  only 
natural  that,  as  nations  and  citizens  regard  the  unpredicted  and  disturbing  events  which  now 
lie  before  us,  they  should  seek  to  identify  institutions  and  arrangements  which  might  contain 
those  uncertainties  and  insecurities.  It  is  important,  however,  to  understand  the  context,  the 
conceptual  framework,  within  which  regional  and  international  organizations  will  be  working 
in  the  years  ahead  and  thereby  to  equip  them  to  deal  successfully  with  challenges 
appropriate  to  them  and  to  avoid  asking  more  of  institutions  and  formal  multilateral 
arrangements  than  they  in  fact  can  provide. 

As  a  prelude  to  our  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  several  broad 
points: 
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~  The  period  of  historic  transition  in  which  the  world  now  finds  itself  will  be  more 
than  a  few  years  long.  It  includes  issues  and  conflicts  of  times  past.  It  includes  as  well  issues 
that  flow  from  the  end  of  the  Soviet  empire  and  the  re-ordering  of  global  relationships  that 
flow  from  that  event.  It  will  include  as  well  the  emergence  of  new  nations  as  major 
international  players  and  the  coming  to  fore  of  challenges  and  opportunities  that  stem  from 
the  new  technologies  that  are  erasing  borders. 

--  The  agenda  of  the  past,  with  its  nearly  singular  focus  on  the  East- West  relationship 
and  in  particular  the  superpower  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  being  replaced  by  an  agenda  of  considerably  longer  length  and  broader  scope. 
Even  as  we  deal  with  the  requirements,  for  example,  of  reducing  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  requirements  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
proliferation  not  only  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  but  also  a  growing  market  in 
conventional  arms,  we  must  deal  with  the  issues  of  what  some  call  the  "new  international 
security  agenda,"  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  in  the  fields  of  economics  and 
environment.  Yet  there  is  much  that  remains  from  the  Cold  War,  of  which  a  divided  Korea 
is  a  particularly  compelling  example;  I  believe  we  have  before  us  a  long  period  of 
uncertainty  in  Russia;  we  do  not  clearly  see  how  China  will  decide  to  play  its  emerging  great 
power  role. 

~  The  great  changes  and  shifts  are  producing  new  conflict  in  parts  of  the  world  not 
previously  a  part  of  our  daily  consideration  even  as  they  provide  the  framework  for 
addressing  and  ending  old  conflicts,  such  as  in  Cambodia  and  Angola. 

~  It  is  and  will  be  more  difficult  to  discern  the  American  national  interest  not  only 
in  the  variety  of  issues  on  the  broad  agenda  but  in  the  specifics  of  the  several  regional  and 
local  conflicts  that  may  arise. 

~  It  is  likely  to  be  the  American  hope  that  as  we  identify  our  national  interests  we 
will  find  that  others  define  their  interests  in  the  same  way,  and  there  will  be  a  basis  for 
meeting  challenges,  responding  to  conflict  or  addressing  opportunities  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

--  The  many  multilateral  institutions  that  grew  up  during  the  years  of  the  Cold  War, 
both  international  and  regional,  will  provide  a  starting  point  for  cooperative  effort  among 
nations  in  pursuing  their  common  interests  not  only  in  a  successful  transition  from  stability 
based  on  fear  to  stability  based  on  hope  but  also  in  making  progress  on  the  new  agenda,  for 
example,  the  environment  and  non-proliferation. 

-  To  the  extent  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  one  institution  that  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  international  community  and  is  intended  to  represent  the  collective  interests 
of  that  community,  it  will  have  a  special  role,  but  other  institutions,  for  example  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  will  also  have  their  place. 
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~  These  institutions,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  act  any  more  energetically,  whether 
as  peacekeepers  or  peacemakers,  than  their  member  governments.  Thus  it  will  be 
governments  rather  than  the  organizations  on  whom  responsibilities  for  assuring  a  successful 
transition  through  this  historic  and  troubled  period  will  fall. 

Let  me  expand  briefly  on  each  of  these  points,  beginning  first  with  the  nature  of  the 
transition.  Although  it  may  have  been  unexpected,  surely  it  was  inevitable  that  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  would  bring  with  it  dramatic  changes  on  the  international  scene.  Beginning 
in  East  and  Central  Europe,  we  see  countries  which  have  resumed  their  national  identities 
in  which  the  processes  of  democracy  and  open  economies  are  just  taking  hold.  In  the  end 
of  the  Soviet  empire  we  see  the  emergence  of  states  we  had  never  regarded  as  prospective 
individual  members  of  the  international  community.  Within  and  along  the  borders  of  many 
of  these  new  national  entities  we  see  centuries-old  conflicts  rising  to  the  surface  and  we  see 
the  legacy  of  how  the  Soviet  Union  was  put  together  and  administered.  Our  eyes  may  be 
on  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  in  particular  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  but  there  is  today  across 
the  Eurasian  landscape  a  multitude  of  conflicts,  some  of  whose  origins  reach  back  several 
centuries.  Yet  we  must  not  think  that  this  is  the  entirety  of  the  challenge  with  which  we 
must  deal.  Each  day  brings  reports  of  religious  troubles  in  India,  the  tragedy  of  Somalia  has 
its  origins  in  the  past,  and  there  are  many  other  fault-lines  across  the  globe  along  which 
additional  conflict  may  arise. 

There  is  of  course  more  to  the  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new  than  the 
phenomenon  of  ethnic  conflict.  As  nations  are  re-ordering  their  relations  among  each  other 
and  re-thinking  the  policies  they  had  been  pursuing,  we  see,  for  example,  new  ways  of 
looking  at  the  world  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Latin  America.  We  are  aware  of  hard 
thinking  taking  place  among  the  nations  of  the  European  Community  and  in  Japan  as  to 
their  place  in  the  world  that  is  emerging.  Everywhere,  from  the  Atlantic  world  to  the  Pacific, 
from  North  to  South,  in  Africa  as  in  Northern  Europe,  change  is  in  the  air.  Where  it  will 
all  lead  is  not  yet  clear,  but  surely  much  that  is  positive  will  come  from  it.  The  transition 
will  be  characterized,  to  my  second  point,  by  issues  from  the  old  days  needing  to  be 
addressed  as  well  as  issues  that  are  perceived  as  being  part  of  a  new  agenda.  Within  NATO 
we  are  working  to  incorporate  the  states  of  East  and  Central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  into  an  Atlantic-oriented  cooperative  community.  In  other  fora  we  are  concerned 
with  the  implications  of  arms  reductions,  from  matters  as  technical  as  the  management  of 
no-longer-needed  nuclear  weapons  materials  to  the  control  of  the  spread  of  conventional 
weapons  around  the  world  from  arsenals  now  being  reduced.  We  see  that  the  environmental 
damage  in  the  region  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  economic  destruction  of  the  past 
70  years  of  communist  regimes.  We  have  issues  of  trade  and  finance  and  defense  policy  with 
our  partners  in  the  European  Community  that  need  to  be  considered  even  as  we  continue 
to  work  together  to  achieve  security  on  the  European  continent. 

Globally,  not  all  of  the  institutions  upon  which  we  have  come  to  rely  are  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  multitude  of  tasks  before  us.  A  new  agenda  reflecting,  for  example, 
relationships  among  economics,  energy,  environment,  water,  agriculture,   health   and 
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population,  now  stand  starkly  before  us  as  demanding  immediate  attention.  Thus  the  old 
and  new  come  together  and  each  demands  resources  of  intellect  and  money  -  the  former 
surely  in  more  than  adequate  supply,  the  latter  increasingly  scarce. 

Dealing  as  we  are  with  the  old  and  the  new,  with  issues  as  different  as  bringing  peace 
to  Cambodia  and  water  to  Africa,  as  different  as  ending  the  conflict  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  shaping  our  relations  with  new  economic  associations  in  Southeast  Asia,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  many  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  define  an  overarching  American 
interest.  However,  the  United  States  today  is  a  mature,  complex  nation  and  society  whose 
prosperity  and  security  are  affected  by  events  beyond  our  borders.  Quite  simply,  an 
uncertain,  unpredictable,  conflict-ridden  world  does  not  serve  our  interests  in  the  free  flow 
of  ideas,  people,  resources  and  goods.  We  cannot  prosper  in  a  world  torn  by  war,  enmired 
in  poverty,  and  denied  fundamental  human  rights. 

I  believe  that  other  nations  share  this  assessment  and  find  their  interests  to  lie  in  the 
same  direction  as  ours.  In  consequence,  we  will  have  many  partners  in  a  constructive  effort 
to  assure  a  safe  transition  to  a  more  predictable,  certain  and  open  world.  The  difficulties 
will  come  in  agreeing  upon  the  specifics  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  members  of  the  committee  of  course  know  of  the  phrase 
associated  with  Dean  Acheson  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  containment.  He  spoke  of 
being  "present  at  the  creation,"  and  his  generation  of  American  leaders  succeeded  in  creating 
the  framework  which  led  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Those  who  served  during  the  period 
of  the  Cold  War  were  responsible  for  keeping  us  on  course  -  in  short,  were  responsible  for 
the  management  of  what  had  been  created.  The  task  before  us  now  in  this  period  of 
transition  in  which  the  old  and  the  new  meet  is  to  both  manage  and  create.  I  would  submit 
that  it  is  in  many  ways  the  most  difficult  challenge  of  all. 

As  the  Berlin  Wall  fell,  and  as  the  nations  of  East  and  Central  Europe  moved  to 
establish  their  ties  with  the  West,  the  institution  most  immediately  in  our  minds  as  the  one 
to  assure  safe  passage  was  NATO.  The  institution,  however,  that  provided  the  broadest  base 
of  membership  in  the  emerging  new  Europe  was  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  was  in  the  context  of  the  CSCE  that  one  began  to  hear 
of  the  importance  of  an  institution  of  collective  security  on  the  European  continent,  and 
early  efforts  were  made  to  equip  the  CSCE  to  deal  with  the  expected  differences  among 
states  and  with  the  anticipated  needs  of  minority  groups  throughout  the  region.  NATO 
expanded  to  include  something  now  called  the  North  Atlantic  Coordinating  Committee,  and 
as  the  Soviet  Union  disintegrated,  the  new  states  that  came  into  being  also  were  included 
in  the  NATO  framework.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  either  NATO  or  the  CSCE 
provide  the  new  states  of  the  region  with  what  they  had  in  mind  when  they  spoke  of  the 
need  for  "collective  security."  I  doubt  they  had  in  mind  the  new  definition  of  security,  that 
is,  economics  and  the  environment.  I  suspect  they  really  wanted  to  know  who  would  come 
to  their  aid  should  they  come  under  external  threat.  That  question,  of  course,  is  still  open. 
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The  members  of  the  CSCE  did  act  to  equip  it  with  the  capacity  to  identify  potential  areas 
of  conflict  and  to  serve  as  a  mediator  and  partner  in  conflict  resolution. 

However,  we  were  all  caught  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the  violence  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  which  has  eclipsed  the  violence  that  rages  in  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia  and  Tajikistan.  Neither  was  the  European 
Community  prepared  for  the  violence  on  the  European  continent.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
none  of  us,  as  we  anticipated  the  frictions  that  would  naturally  arise  in  a  period  of  transition, 
had  in  mind  the  range  of  resentments  and  attachments  to  historic  dreams  of  national  identity 
that  have  now  appeared,  some  from  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  others  stemming 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  and  some  whose  origins  we 
cannot  identify  at  all  from  our  American  perspective. 

In  our  frustration  with  the  inability  of  NATO,  the  CSCE  or  the  EC  to  stem  the 
violence  that  has  occurred,  we  have  turned  to  the  United  Nations.  Free,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  from  competition  among  the  Great  Powers,  the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to 
provide  a  framework  for  organizing  the  international  community  to  respond  in  the  Gulf  War 
and  in  Somalia  and  has  been  hard  at  work  to  find  a  basis  for  bring  peace  to  Bosnia.  These 
three  separate  post-Cold  War  events  -  the  Gulf,  the  conflict  in  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
starvation  in  Somalia  --  have  illustrated  not  only  three  types  of  conflict  and  disaster  that  will 
be  a  part  of  our  future  but  also  three  types  of  responses  by  the  international  community  — 
each  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  but  relying  essentially  on  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  and  the  experience  and  capabilities  of  NATO.  These  three  conflicts  also  have 
inspired  the  immediate  question  before  this  Subcommittee.  In  responding  to  aggression, 
inter-ethnic  violence  and  humanitarian  disasters,  what  is  the  role  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  and,  if  the  peace  cannot  be  kept,  what  would  be  the  role  of  United 
Nations  peacemaking  forces?  Should  we  re-define  the  scope  of  NATO?  Is  there  something 
to  the  notion  of  "collective  security"  that,  if  we  could  just  find  the  right  organization  to 
express  it,  will  keep  aggressors  at  bay  and  automatically  bring  the  resources  of  the 
international  community  to  bear  in  ending  murderous  conflict? 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  veritable  cottage  industry  has  grown  up  in  which  enormous 
intellectual  effort  is  deployed  to  define  collective  security  and  to  draw  organization  charts 
for  "collective"  institutions  as  well  as  to  design  international  military  forces  and  author 
prospective  new  international  charters  and  conventions.  I  have  been  employed  in  this 
industry  as  much  as  anyone  else,  but  the  lesson  that  I  take  away  from  my  experience  is  that 
the  problem  is  not  with  the  institutions  nor  with  the  absence  of  declarations.  First,  no  single 
institution  can  be  designed  and  equipped  ahead  of  time  to  answer  all  of  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead.  In  any  case,  I  question  whether  as  a  matter  of  American  policy  we  want  to  invest 
all  of  our  national  interests  that  are  engaged  in  this  unpredictable  world  to  any  one 
organization  or  to  any  one  group  of  allies.  Were  I  to  choose  a  word  to  describe  the  most 
important  policy  posture  for  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead,  it  would  be  "flexibility", 
not  with  respect  to  important  principles  such  as  our  devotion  to  democracy  and  human 
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rights,  but  rather  with  respect  to  the  means  and  methods  and  the  institutions  and  alliances 
we  bring  to  bear  to  address  these  issues. 

I  do  not  believe  the  answer  to  the  tragedies  before  us  is  to  be  found  in  establishing 
permanent  UN  peacemaking  forces.  I  believe  we  have  in  large  part  turned  to  that  concept 
in  the  hope  that  the  will  to  act,  which  we  cannot  find  within  ourselves,  can  be  found  in  the 
United  Nations.  Unfortunately,  regional  and  international  institutions  can  go  no  farther  than 
governments  want  them  to  go,  and  governments  can  go  only  as  far  as  their  people  wish  to 
go.  In  the  profusion  and  confusion  of  the  multiple  conflicts  and  contests  which  may  well 
arise  as  we  go  through  the  next  difficult  decade,  there  still  is  no  clear  commitment,  at  least 
as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of  the  American  public  or  any  other  public,  to  sending  military 
forces  into  the  battle.  Thus  while  all  of  the  institutions  at  hand  -  whether  NATO,  the 
European  Community,  the  Western  European  Union,  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  --  are  important  places  in  which  we  can  engage  in  essential  political 
consultation  and  give  expression  to  outrage  and  determination,  none  will  provide  a 
framework  for  a  military  response  unless  its  members  have  decided  that  a  response  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  neither  we  nor  our  traditional  allies,  nor  other  states  that  may 
come  to  define  their  interests  the  same  as  we,  will  not  be  able  to  respond  to  the  challenges 
and  crises  that  have  presented  and  will  present  themselves.  It  is  simply  to  say  that  the 
institutions  we  have  created  cannot  act  in  our  behalf  unless  we  instruct  them  to  do  so.  We 
have  not  failed  to  act  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  because  the  United  Nations  has  no 
peacemaking  forces;  we  have  failed  to  act  because  we  are  unwilling  to  commit  ourselves  to 
conflict  and  all  that  that  means,  from  the  engagement  of  forces  through  the  imposition  of 
a  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  society. 

"Peacemaking"  is,  fundamentally,  uninvited  intervention.   It  has  been  my  view,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  a  certain  bloodlessness  to  the  drawing  of  organization  charts  and 
discussion  of  standing  UN  forces  which  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  uninvited 
intervention  to  separate  or  defeat  groups  in  conflict  with  each  other  can  also  be  spelled 
W-A-R. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  indicated  in  your  invitation  to  me  that  you  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  desirability  and  means  of  establishing  UN  peacemaking  forces.  I  think  my 
view  is  quite  clear  from  what  I  have  said.  It  is  not  the  absence  of  a  standing  force  that 
makes  conflict  likely.  Further,  a  standing  force  will  not  relieve  governments  of  the 
responsibility  to  make  the  tough  decision  to  send  young  men  and  women  into  conflict.  I 
expect  that  the  United  States  for  one  will  reserve  that  decision  in  all  instances  to  itself  when 
it  comes  to  American  forces.  In  those  instances  in  which  it  is  possible  to  agree  that  our 
interests  are  so  threatened  that  we  must  respond,  and  we  are  able  to  persuade  others  to  join 
us,  we  can  then  assemble  the  appropriate  force.  This  argues  in  favor  of  ear-marked  national 
units  and  a  strengthened  UN  military  staff  to  assure  appropriate  liaison  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  member  states.  It  suggests  there  would  be  value  in  some  joint  training  and 
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exercises.  And  we  will  need  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  bill.  The  UN,  and  NATO,  do  not 
generate  their  own  funds.  They  rely  on  national  contributions.  Just  as  a  standing  UN  force 
will  not  make  a  decision  to  intervene  any  easier,  neither  will  it  make  it  any  cheaper. 

My  background  is,  as  you  well  know,  largely  in  European  affairs,  and  I  would  be 
remiss  were  I  not  to  extend  my  remarks  to  incorporate  my  view  of  NATO's  future  in  this 
conflict-ridden  world,  beginning  with  the  conflicts  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass.  I  would  say 
the  same  of  NATO  as  I  have  said  of  the  United  Nations.  The  day  that  governments  are 
able  to  agree  that  a  threat  to  their  interests  outside  the  NATO  area  is  such  as  to  demand 
intervention  with  all  that  that  implies,  NATO  will  be  an  appropriate  and  effective  institution 
to  which  to  turn.  The  UN  flag  may  have  flown  in  the  Gulf,  but  it  was  largely  the  NATO 
experience  and  NATO-assigned  resources  that  went  to  that  war.  I  believe,  for  example, 
NATO  would  be  an  appropriate  institution  for  organizing  a  response  to  the  threat  to 
Macedonia.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  NATO  military  authorities  respond  to 
political  directives,  and  political  directives  come  from  governments.  Its  forces  do  not  move 
on  their  own,  nor  does  NATO  act  supranationally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  around  us,  especially  as  it  comes  nightly  into  our  living 
rooms,  is  likely  to  frustrate  us  for  many  years  ahead.  In  that  frustration  and  in  our  own 
unwillingness  to  make  the  kind  of  sacrifice  that  might  be  needed  to  bring  each  and  every, 
or  even  any,  conflict  to  an  end,  we  must  not  blame  international  institutions  for  doing  less 
than  what  we  are  prepared  to  do.  The  question  is  not,  Why  doesn't  the  UN  do  something? 
It  isn't,  What  good  is  NATO?  The  question,  case-by-case,  issue-by-issue,  conflict-by-conflict, 
is  whether  we  and  other  nations  are  so  convinced  that  our  security  interests  or  our  sense  of 
a  moral  imperative  are  so  great  that  we  are  prepared  to  pay  life-and-death  costs  to  serve 
them.  Until  we  are,  no  number  of  standing  international  forces,  no  number  of  charters  and 
conventions,  no  amount  of  interest  in  "collective  security"  will  make  the  current  and  future 
conflicts  "go  away". 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 


It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  the 
topic  of  Collective  Security  now  that  the  Cold  War  as  we  knew  it 
has  subsided.   Over  the  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  Congressional  hearings  on  many  subjects,  some  more 
constructive  than  others.   But  few  have  been  more  important  than 
the  issue  before  us  today. 

Collective  security  in  the  Post  Cold  War  world  is  another 
way  of  asking,  now  that  the  Cold  War  has  been  transformed,  how  do 
we  build  a  lasting  peace?   I  would  urge  this  committee  and  all 
Americans  concerned  with  this  question  to  apply  some  historic 
perspective. 

Twice  before  in  this  century,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  have  won  terrible  wars.   But  after  1918  and  then  again 
after  1945,  we  lost  the  peace.   Now,  we  have  a  third  opportunity. 
We  must  not  lose  it  again. 

I  have  reexamined  carefully  why  we  failed  in  1918  and  1945 
because  I  believe  that  these  episodes  tell  us  something  we  should 
relate  to  the  period  ahead.   After  1918,  we  failed  because  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders  were  not  agreed  upon  a  new  form 
of  collective  security,  called  the  League  of  Nations. 
Simultaneously,  we  rejected  the  old  balance  of  power  system  that 
had  failed  so  catastrophically  in  1914.   But  we  did  not  have 
anything  effective  to  replace  it.   So  we  retired  behind  our 
ideals  and  the  oceans  and  hoped  for  the  best.   Predictably  we  got 
the  worst. 

After  1945,  President  Roosevelt  put  forward  an  improved 
system  of  collective  security  called  the  United  Nations.   But  the 
UN's  effectiveness  depended  on  US  -  Soviet  cooperation  and 
neither  Stalin  nor  his  successors,  held  views  compatible  with 
security  for  the  democracies.   So  we  got  the  Cold  War  and  the 
best  we  could  do  until  the  collapse  of  communism  was  to  construct 
alliances  of  the  free  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  protected  by  nuclear 
arms  and  large,  permanent  conventional  forces.   In  essence,  the 
balance  of  power  was  replaced  not  by  collective  security  but  the 
balance  of  terror.   That  made  for  a  Cold  War  but  not  peace. 

Now  the  Soviet  threat,  as  we  knew  it,  is  history.   But  I 
would  submit  that  this  is  not  the  only  revolutionary  change  of 
our  times.   We  cannot  and  we  should  not  attempt  to  build  a  peace 
based  purely  on  the  complacent  view  that  one  superpower  having 
collapsed,  the  other  can  retire.   There  is  more,  much  more  to 
this  world  and  for  our  own  safety  we  had  better  look  at  it  more 
soberly. 
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We  are  living  through  three  great  changes  that  shape  the 
contours  of  our  world  and  I  will  recount  them  briefly  once  again. 

The  first  is  multipolar itv .  which  means  that  many  nations 
have  achieved  or  might  achieve,  the  front  ranks  of  economic  and 
technological  progress.   But  multipolarity  does  not  extend  to  the 
military  sphere,  where  in  security  terms  only  the  United  States, 
remains  the  world's  superpower  with  the  most  extensive  global 
reach . 

The  second  is  interdependence .   Interdependence  means  that 
the  old  division  between  domestic  and  foreign  policy  has  eroded. 
And  it  also  means  that  we  are  in  a  "transparent"  age  when  the 
barriers  to  our  awareness  of  international  events  have  fallen. 
Through  modern  technology,  we  can  see  history  in  the  making, 
whether  in  Moscow,  Tiananmen  Square  or  Sarajevo. 

The  third,  of  course,  is  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union.   At 
this  point  I  always  make  my  audience  a  bit  uncomfortable  by 
warning  against  the  arrogance  of  "victory  in  the  Cold  War."  The 
implosion  of  communism  came  about  less  from  our  vision  and 
strength  than  the  folly  and  weakness  of  that  absurd  system. 

I've  travelled  recently  to  Moscow  and  to  some  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Central  Asian  republics.   Let  me  tell  you  that  I 
found  progress  but  no  mass  conversion  of  belief  in  either 
democracy  or  free  markets  only  a  conviction  that  Marxist-Leninism 
had  failed.   Maybe  it  should  be  put  this  way.   Democracy  and  free 
markets  must  be  built  from  the  bottom  up,  not  the  top  down 
because  the  "top  down"  is  the  old  way,  not  the  new  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  draw  conclusions  from  these 
stupendous  changes  as  we  shape  our  future  policy. 

First,  multipolarity  teaches  that  the  most  effective  action 
should  be  collective  but  that  on  the  military  side,  credible 
military  strength  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
security  for  the  democracies. 

Second,  interdependence  teaches  that  our  leaders  must 
appreciate  the  international  consequences  of  their  domestic 
decisions,  especially  their  economic  decisions,  and  vice  versa. 
For  the  U.S.,  whose  recent  economic  growth  has  been  due  primarily 
to  exports,  this  is  an  important  lesson.   But  transparency  has 
its  own  lesson  for  democratic  leaders.   They  must  now  understand 
that  since  people  can  see  for  themselves  what  is  happening 
abroad,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  ignore  international 
catastrophes  or  violations  of  democratic  values.   This  has  become 
an  important  part  of  modern  crisis  management. 

Third,  the  Soviet  demise  teaches  that  there  is  no  new, 
beneficial  international  order  that  has  automatically  replaced 
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the  Cold  War  system.   I'd  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
new  order,  period.   There  are  only  new  states,  including  Russia, 
that  are  searching  for  a  new  order  and  they  haven't  found  it  yet. 

Now  how  does  collective  security  operate  under  these 
circumstances  and  what  is  to  be  the  U.S.  role?   Some  have  argued 
that  a  UN  free  of  the  Soviet  veto,  should  be  endowed  with 
peacemaking,  not  only  peacekeeping  forces.   Others  argue  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  mortal  threat,  the  US  can  be  fairly  passive 
about  international  disorders,  relying  on  our  capacity  for 
unilateral  action  when  we  need  it. 

As  a  former  General  and  a  defrocked  diplomat,  I  will  say  in 
characteristic  statesmanlike  fashion  that  both  these  approaches 
are  simply  dead  wrong. 

Let  me  start  with  the  U.N. 

We'd  all  like  to  see  -  we  think  we'd  like  to  see  -  a  UN 
capable  of  peacemaking  with  no  vetoes  to  protect  aggressors.   But 
the  veto  could  reappear  in  the  Security  Council  very  easily  and 
policies  designed  to  avoid  having  to  use  that  veto  may  have 
unforeseen  consequences.   Mr.  Gorbachev's  cooperation  on  the  Gulf 
crisis,  for  example,  was  probably  very  harmful  to  him  in  Moscow 
and  his  last-minute  diplomatic  interventions,  first  to  head  off 
and  later  to  prematurely  terminate  the  U.S.  ground  offensive  was 
harmful  to  us.   Even  worse,  we  have  before  us  the  examples  of 
Somalia  and  Bosnia,  where  the  UN  authority  to  keep  or  even  to 
make  peace  has  become  less  than  encouraging. 

Equally  mistaken  from  my  point  of  view  would  be  the  so- 
called  unilateral  option.   There  is  about  this  option  a  sense  of 
triumphalism  that  is  simply  not  supported  by  global  reality.   The 
United  States  cannot  stand  aside  from  international  events, 
confident  that  in  the  last  resort,  only  if  we  are  mortally 
threatened,  then  we  will  act.   No  country  today  is  that 
influential.   Had  we  accepted  this  argument,  we  would  have 
pretended  that  Saddam  did  not  represent  a  real  threat  and  waited 
until  he  had  a  nuclear  arsenal  to  become  alarmed.   The 
unilateralist  argument  is,  in  fact,  a  formula  for  making  the 
world  safe  for  old-fashioned  conventional  aggression. 

If  neither  the  U.N.  nor  the  unilateral  options  are  workable, 
then  what  is  the  answer?   I  am  wary  of  doctrines  and  high 
theological  pronouncements,  especially  when  we  live  in  such 
revolutionary  times.   Yet  the  best  strategy  for  the  United  States 
seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  obvious.   We  must  rally  to  our  side  on  a 
given  issue  such  a  coalition  of  nations  that  we  have  overwhelming 
political,  military  and  economic  assets  to  use  in  behalf  of  our 
policy.   And  that  policy's  general  principles  are  easy  to  list. 
We  want  international  change  to  occur  peacefully,  guided  by  the 
rule  of  law.   We  favor  the  freest  exchange  of  ideas  and  goods 
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across  borders.   And  we  believe  that  the  best  basis  for  human 
progress  is  individual  liberty  that  sustains  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

To  sum  up  we  need  a  coalition  led  by  the  United  States  that 
acts  on  behalf  of  democratic  principles,  whether  it  is  to  prod 
U.N.  action  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  to  take  collective  action 
nonetheless. 

These  coalitions  are  not  always  easy  to  form  or  to  operate. 
But  when  they  meet  three  criteria,  they  are  the  best  instrument 
we  have  to  build  the  world  we  want. 

o    The  first  is  clarity  of  purpose 

o    The  second  is  a  measurable  strategy  to  achieve  the 
purpose 

o    The  third  is  shared  burdens  and  shared  risks 

You  will  all  recognize  here  that  I  have  simply  reproduced 
the  elements  that  have  made  both  NATO  and  our  major  Asian 
alliance  with  Japan  a  success.   But  for  some  reason,  many  pundits 
today  would  like  to  abandon  this  on  behalf  of  the  nonexistent  new 
world  order  or  a  U.N.  manifestly  unable  to  guarantee  the  peace. 
As  for  me,  I  would  like  to  be  sure  that  the  alternatives  are 
workable  before  we  abandon  the  arrangements  that  took  us  safely 
through  the  Cold  War  and  built  up  successful  democracies  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apply  these  general  principles  now 

to  three  outstanding  issues:  (1)  our  relations  with  Russia  and 

the  states  emerging  from  the  old  Soviet  Union;  (2)  the  Bosnia 

crisis;  and  finally,  (3)  the  economic  relationships  among  the 

major  trading  states.   If  we  can  succeed  in  these  areas,  many 
other  things  become  possible.   If  we  fail,  many  other  things  do 
not  matter. 

I'll  begin  with  Russia,   As  I  stated  earlier,  the  latest 
Russian  revolution  results  from  a  failed  system  not  a  wholesale 
adoption  of  democratic  principles.   This  is  true  not  only  in 
Russia;  there  are  many  countries  that  desire  the  benefits  of  the 
free  market  not  necessarily  the  values  of  democracy. 

Today,  we  should  recognize  that  Russia  is  undergoing  three 
revolutions  simultaneously.   One  is  the  abrupt  change  from  empire 
to  loose  commonwealth.   A  second  is  the  attempt  to  change  from  a 
command  economy  to  a  free  market.   And  a  third  is  a  political 
transformation  from  communism  to  democracy.   Progress  is  uneven, 
halting  and  prone  to  crisis.   The  debris  of  the  former  system 
litters  the  landscape. 
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So  let  us  adjust  our  expectations.   Russia  will  not  turn 
overnight  into  an  eastern  European  version  of  a  young  America. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  for  ups  and  downs,  steps 
forward  and  steps  backward. 

That  having  been  said,  I  would  make  some  observations  about 
the  current  scene.   Whoever  wins  the  contest  for  power  in  Moscow 
will  face  the  same  problems.'  A  state  verging  on  hyperinflation 
and  public  insecurity,  such  as  Russia  faces  today,  is  not  a  state 
that  can  endure  in  its  present  form.   The  free  market  radicals 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  their  program,  yet  they  are 
tarred  with  responsibility  for  the  current  impasse.   The 
nationalist-communist  bloc  in  the  legislature,  while  it  can 
stymie  President  Yeltsin,  will  soon  be  held  accountable  if 
hyperinflation  is  the  result.   There  may  be  forces  and 
personalities  yet  to  emerge  from  this  mess  who  are  able  to  settle 
the  country  down. 

Experience,  including  recent  experiences  with  Gorbachev, 
should  caution  us  against  the  thesis  that  we  have  only  one 
choice:  a  particular  leader  or  catastrophe.   It  is  just  not  that 
simple.   Boris  Yeltsin  will  survive  less  on  Western  help  than  his 
own  wits  and  internal  forces  with  which  we  have  little  control. 

Ultimately,  our  role  must  be  to  say  to  whomever  rules 
Russia:  If  you  follow  certain  policies,  you  will  find  us 
supportive;  if  you  do  not,  consider  carefully  what  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  empire  will  really  cost  you.   My  experience  is  that 
the  Russians  do  respect  a  balance  of  power  and  they  know  well  how 
to  behave  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  incentives  to  go  in  a 
certain  direction. 

This  does  not  excuse  the  West  from  the  defects  of  the 
current  aid  program.   We  simply  must  do  far  more  along  with  the 
other  industrialized  nations.   Nor  does  it  excuse  Russia's 
reformers  from  their  own  mistakes,  especially  the  absence  of  a 
well-organized,  nation-wide  political  party  acting  to  support 
reform. 

I  would  turn  now  to  the  second  big  issue  facing  Western 
democracies  and  that  is  Bosnia  or  more  precisely,  Serbia  because 
there  is  the  source  of  aggression. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  American  leadership  been  more 
obvious  and  more  lacking  than  in  the  Balkan  crisis.   This  is 
harsh  but  it  needs  to  be  said.   When  the  crisis  was  more  ambig- 
uous and  thus  more  manageable,  we  failed  to  organize  a  coalition 
of  ourselves,  the  major  European  powers  and  Russia  to  halt  what 
has  been  from  the  outset  aggression  tinged  with  genocide  by  the 
Serbs.   Now  that  it  is  less  manageable,  we  are  fearful  of  the 
impact  that  military  action  might  have  for  example  on  Mr.  Yeltsin 
—  a  situation  eerily  reminiscent  of  Gorbachev  and  Iraq. 
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It  would  be  wrong  of  me  on  this  occasion  to  criticize  Cy 
Vance  or  any  of  the  others  desperately  trying  to  resolve  that 
situation  but  I  would  make  these  observations  consistent  with 
both  my  experience  and  the  need  to  hold  our  allies  together.   The 
first  is  that  diplomatic  agreements  among  warring  parties  are 
more  likely  to  be  observed  if  they  reflect  a  realistic  balance  of 
power.   The  second  is  that  excessive  rhetorical  pronouncements 
supported  by  underwhelming  military  force  makes  things  worse. 
Together  we  may  still  hold  the  power  to  deal  with  this  situation 
but  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  me  that  people  are  galvanized  enough 
to  use  it.   Sad  to  say,  it  will  probably  take  a  new  and  even 
bloodier  episode  of  ethnic  cleansing  before  the  international 
community  gets  its  act  together. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  face  a  major  economic  issue 
brought  about  in  part  by  their  own  domestic  imbalances.   The  test 
here  is  whether  the  international  trading  system  as  we  have  known 
it  can  endure  the  strains  of  persistent  domestic  failures  that 
are  then  projected  onto  the  international  scene  for  resolution. 
The  United  States  has  its  budget  deficit  and  related  to  it,  an 
imbalance  of  consumption  over  investment.   Japan  is  suffering 
from  a  financial  "bubble"  of  excessive  speculation  and  an  economy 
with  an  imbalance  of  investment  over  consumption.   Europe  has  not 
quite  passed  the  remaining  economic  thresholds  to  unity  and  each 
European  country  is  now  beset  by  either  new  problems,  such  as 
Germany  unification,  or  old  failures,  such  as  France's 
agricultural  policy. 

President  Clinton  has  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  turn  this 
situation  around.   He  could  be  the  first  President  since  the 
early  1980' s  to  come  before  an  Economic  Summit  with  a  real  start 
on  deficit  reduction.   Both  Japan  and  the  Europeans  have  been 
sufficiently  shaken  by  economic  troubles  lately  that  they  too  may 
be  prepared  for  action  because  their  citizens  are  demanding 
change.   The  United  States  could  then  galvanize  a  Summit  to 
complete  the  GATT  round,  which,  combined  with  NAFTA  and  Europe's 
own  press  toward  unity,  could  give  a  huge  boost  to  economic 
growth  around  the  world. 

Let  me  add  one  caution  to  this  otherwise  shining 
opportunity.   The  world  will  be  eyeing  our  plan  for  deficit 
reduction  in  more  ways  than  one.   We  will  be  applauded  if  the 
reduction  is  properly  balanced  so  that  tax  increases  are  not 
eaten  up  in  new  spending  and  investment  means  and  incentives  are 
preserved.   But  they  will  be  watching  too  whether  the  cost  of 
deficit  reduction  is  not  borne  excessively  by  the  military.   In  a 
multipolar  world,  we  remain  the  singular  guarantor  of  the 
security  of  the  democracies. 

As  a  young  man,  I  well  remember  what  was  done  by  the 
otherwise  highly  regarded  Truman  Administration.   Even  as  the 
President  put  into  place  these  touchstones  of  our  security  such 
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as  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO,  he  was  reducing  the  military  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget.  Truman  did  balance  the  budget. 
Then  came  the  Korean  War  and  we  found  ourselves  dangerously 
unprepared. 

As  history  shows  when  nations  were  strong,  they  did  not 
always  wish  to  be  just  and  when  they  wished  to  be  just,  they 
often  no  longer  had  the  strength.   I  am  convinced  that  for  the 
third  time  in  the  20th  Century,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  the  strength  to  be  just.   The  task  of  building  a  lasting 
peace,  of  building  a  new  international  order,  is  in  fact  the  task 
of  extending  to  those  who  would  accept  it  what  we  and  our  allies 
have  already  demonstrated. 

•  That  very  different  nations  can  cooperate  together  to 
establish  mutual  security. 

•  That  differences  among  them  can  be  settled  equitably  through 
diplomacy,  not  force. 

e    That  free  markets  and  free  trade  increase 
the  general  prosperity. 

e    That  individual  rights  and  democracy  can  flourish  even  in 
face  of  great  dangers. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  a  generation  whose  work  will  soon  be 
done.   We  have  assembled  through  great  sacrifice  and  hardship  a 
coalition  of  free  peoples  who  hold  the  preponderance  of 
political,  economic  and  military  power  in  the  world  today.   If  we 
can  hold  that  together  and  through  American  leadership  apply  it 
to  international  problems  then  all  will  be  well.   And  we  should 
so  conduct  ourselves  so  that  our  posterity  will  say  of  us,  they 
finally  built  a  world  better  than  the  one  they  knew. 

Thank  you. 
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ALEXANDER  M.    HAIG.   JR. 

General  Haig  graduated  from  the  U.S.   Military  Academy  in  1947, 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army,   and  advanced  through 
a  variety  of  military  assignments,  including  service  in  Japan,   Korea, 
Europe  and  Vietnam.     He  attended  Notre  Dame  University,  pursued  graduate 
studies  in  business  administration  at  Columbia  University  in  1954-55  and 
received  a  Master's  Degree  in  International  Relations  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1962. 

He  served  in  the  Pentagon  from  1962  to  1965,   where  his  positions 
included  Military  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Deputy 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.      He  served  in  Vietnam  in 
1966  and  1967,  receiving  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  heroism. 

In  January  1969,   he  was  assigned  to  be  senior  military  advisor  to 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  Dr.   Henry 
Kissinger.     Eighteen  months  later,   he  became  the  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs.     He  was  promoted  to  full  General 
in  1972.     During  his  four  years  in  the  White  House  ending  in  1973,   he  made 
14  trips  to  Southeast  Asia  as  the  personal  emissary  of  the  President  to 
negotiate  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  and  the  return  of  the  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war.     He  also  coordinated  preparations  for  President  Nixon's  historic 
visit  to  China. 

General  Haig  was  serving  as  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  when 
President  Nixon  appointed  him  in  May  1973  to  rebuild  the  White  House 
staff.     Although  this  was  to  be  a  temporary  position,  the  President  sub- 
quently  named  him  White  House  Chief  of  Staff,  at  which  point  he  retired 
from  the  military  after  26  years  of  active  service. 

He  served  in  the  White  House  until  October  1974,   when  President 
Ford  recalled  him  to  active  duty  as  Commander-in-Chief,   U.S.   European 
Command.     Two  months  later,   General  Haig  was  also  appointed  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe.     In  that  position,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  integrated  military  forces  of  the  13-member  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).     He  resigned  his  post  effective 
June  30,  1979,  and  retired  from  the  Army. 
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General  Haig  was  elected  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  United  Technologies  Corporation  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors 
on  December  21.   1979. 

Following  his  election  on  November  4.   1980.   President-elect 
Ronald  Reagan  nominated  General  Haig  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State.     The 
Senate  subsequently  confirmed  General  Haig  and  he  was  sworn  in  as  the 
Nation's  59th  Secretary  of  State  on  January  22.    1981.     He  resigned  from 
this  position  effective  on  July  5.   1982.     He  was  an  official  candidate 
(1987-88)  for  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  Party  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

General  Haig  is  currently  Chairman  of  his  own  private  firm, 
Worldwide  Associates.   Inc..  based  in  Washington.  D.C.     Worldwide 
Associates.   Inc.  assists  public  and  private  corporations  both  here  and 
abroad  in  developing  and  implementing  marketing  and  acquisition  strategies 
in  addition  to  providing  strategic  advice  on  the  domestic  and  international 
political,  economic  and  security  environment  as  will  affect  global  commercial 
activities.     Worldwide  Associates  is  also  involved  in  venture  capital,  inter- 
national construction  and  insurance  brokerage  activity. 

General  Haig  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Hudson  Institute  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Center  for  Naval  Analyses.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Commodore  International  Ltd.,  America  Online.   Inc.,   Interneuron 
Pharmaceuticals,   Inc.   and  MGM  Grand,   Inc.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  General  Atomics  and  M.I.C.   Industries,   Inc.      He  is 
editorial  advisor  to  the  U.S.   publishers  of  The  People's  Republic  of  China's 
Official  Guide.   America  Business  fc  Industry,   a  project  to  further  enhance 
U.S. -China  business  cooperation.      Co-chairman  of  US-CIS  Ventures,   Inc. 

With  a  personal  interest  in  the  further  education  of  the  future 
leaders  of  our  nation,   General  Haig  has  been  a  Visiting  Statesman  and 
Executive  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs, 
Princeton  University;   a  Chubb  Fellow  at  Yale  University  for  the  purpose 
of  lecturing  and  conducting  seminars  with  graduate  and  undergraduate 
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students,  and  a  guest  lecturer  at  LeMoyne  College,   Syracuse,   New 
York;   the  U.S.   Military  Academy  at  West  Point;    Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania;   Tulane  University,   New  Orleans,   Louisiana; 
Northern  Michigan  University,   Marquette,   Michigan;   Creighton  University, 
Omaha,   Nebraska;   Texas  A&M  University,   College  Station,   Texas  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Since  resigning  as  Secretary  of  State,    General  Haig  has  served 
on  the  President's  Commission  for  Strategic  Forces  (Scowcroft  Commission), 
The  President's  Commission  for  Chemical  Warfare  Review  and  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.      Further,    General  Haig  has  com- 
pleted his  first  book  on  the  future  of  U.S.   foreign  policy  based  on  his 
over  three  decades  of  experience  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  government 
and  in  particular  drawing  on  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State.      The  title 
of  the  book  is  Caveat:    Realism,    Reagan  and  Foreign  Policy.      It  was 
published  by  MacMillan  Publishing  Company  in  the  United  States  and  by 
Wiedenfeld  Publishing  Company  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  April  1984  and 
has  been  published  in  France,   Italy,   West  Germany  and  Japan. 

On  September  25,    1992,    Warner  Books  published  General  Haig's 
autobiography,   a  history  of  the  Cold  War,   with  a  vision  of  the  future, 
entitled:   Inner  Circles:   How  America  Changed  the  World,   A  Memoir. 

General  Haig  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  States;   a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association;   a  life  member  of  the  Navy  League;   the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Diplomacy.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  MacArthur  Memorial 
Foundation;   a  member  of  the  International  Advisory  Board,   Day  an  Center 
for  Middle  Eastern  Studies;   a  member  of  the  Lay  Commission  on  Catholic 
Social  Teaching  and  the  U.S.   Economy;   Vice  Chairman  of  the  International 
Board  of  Advisors  of  the  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Policy  in  the 
Middle  East  at  JFK  School  of  Government,   Harvard  University.     General 
Haig  is  also  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  European  Institute  for 
Peace  and  Security;   a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Washington 
Institute  for  Near  East  Policy  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  for 
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C /Media,   the  Corporation  for  Maintaining  Editorial  Diversity  in  America. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  and  a  Life  Member  of  the 
National  Military  Family  Association;   a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,    George  Washington  University;   a  member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors, 
University  of  Virginia  Center  for  Law  and  National  Security  and  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,   the  National  Planning  Association.     He  is  also  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Tel  Aviv  Museum  of  Art. 

He  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  National  Defense  University 
Foundation  Board  of  Directors;   an  Honorary  Advisor  of  the  Wallenberg 
Committee  of  Greater  Philadelphia,   Inc.   and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Master  Knights  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  William  £.   Simon  Graduate 
School,   Rochester  University,   Rochester,   New  York;   an  Honorary  Advisor 
to  the  Citizen's  Network  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Logistics  Engineers.     He  is  also  a  member  of  The  Chosin  Few,  a  member 
of  the  German- American  Advisory  Board;  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Free  Congress  Foundation  Center  for  Conservative  Governance; 
a  Charter  Member  of  the  Centurions;  a  member  of  The  Publication  Committee, 
Crisis  Magazine /Journal.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Fund  for  Democracy  and  Development  whose  purpose  is 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  private  sector  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

He  is  a  recipient  of  an  honorary  law  degree  from  Niagara  University; 
honorary  doctor  of  law  degrees  from  Boston  College,   St.   Anselm's  College, 
the  University  of  Utah,  Western  State  School  of  Law,   Loyola  College  in 
Baltimore,  Fairfield  University,  and  Ben  Gurion  University  of  the  Negev; 
the  Ministerii  Publici  Doctorem  from  Syracuse  University;   the  Hillsdale 
Freedom  Leadership  Award  from  Hillsdale  College  and  an  honorary  Doctorate 
of  Philosophy  from  Haifa  University,   Israel.     In  December  1985,   he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  law  degree  from  Stetson  University  College 
of  Law.     Other  honors  presented  to  General  Haig  include: 

•         Charles  Evans  Hughes  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
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•         D wight  D.   Eisenhower  Distinguished  Service  Award 

and  Citation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 

United  States; 

Hap  Arnold  Award  of  the  U.S.   Air  Force  Association; 

James  Forrestal  Award  of  the  National  Security 

Industrial  Association; 

David  Sarnoff  Award  of  the  Armed  Forces  Communications 

and  Electronics  Association; 

William  Penn  Award  of  the  Penn  Club  of  Philadelphia; 

Hall  of  Heroes  Medallion  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Four 

Chaplains; 

Bob  Hope  Four-Star  Civilian  Award  from  Valley  Forge 

Military  Academy; 

1984  Distinguished  Diplomat  Award  from  Georgetown 

University  School  of  Foreign  Service; 

Gold  Medal  from  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 
Among  his  many  military  decorations,   General  Haig  holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,   the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,   the  Silver  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,   the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  witn'oak  Leaf  Clusters,   and  the  Purple 
Heart.     He  has  received  decorations  from  the  Governments  of  Belgium, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,   Morocco,   France,   Italy,   Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands  and  Portugal. 

General  Haig  was  born  December  2,   1924  in  Philadelphia,   attended 
St.   Joseph's  Preparatory  School,   and  graduated  from  Lower  Merion  High 
School  in  Ardmore,   Pennsylvania.     He  is  married  to  the  former  Patricia 
Fox.     They  have  three  children:   Alexander,   Brian  and  Barbara  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

General  and  Mrs.   Haig  reside  in  McLean,   Virginia. 
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Messrs.  Chairmen  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittees : 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  appearing  before  you  today  to 
discuss  collective  security.   You  have  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  examine  this  critical  issue,  not  only  because  I  am  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  but  also  because  of  my  perspective  as  a 
former  professor  and  student  of  international  relations. 

If  you  were  to  search  for  one  term  that  best  describes  the 
challenge  confronting  the  new  era,  it  is  "collective 
security."   Every  day  we  witness  this  challenge  of  collective 
security  on  television  —  some  call  it  the  "CNN  effect"  —  and 
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hear  of  it  on  the  broadcasts  of  National  Public  Radio. 
Aggression  and  atrocities  are  beamed  into  our  living  rooms  and 
cars  with  astonishing  immediacy.   No  civilized  human  being  can 
learn  of  these  horrid  acts  occurring  on  a  daily  basis  and  stand 
aloof  from  them.   But  then  few  of  us  want  to  respond  alone. 
Collective  security  offers  a  means  both  to  respond  to  these 
injustices  and  to  protect  our  vital  interests.   But  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  collective  security  becomes  a  truly 
workable  system. 

So,  Mr.  Chairmen,  you  have  steered  your  subcommittees  into 
the  eye  of  the  storm.   That  storm  will  not  abate  soon,  but  we 
must  all  do  our  best  today  to  navigate  through  some  of  the 
toughest  conceptual  and  operational  implications  of  collective 
security. 

Today,  when  collective  security  is  mentioned,  many  think  of 
the  13  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  currently  underway  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.   I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your 
questions  about  any  of  these  operations,  but  I  wanted  to  focus 
my  opening  remarks  today  on  the  broader  conceptual  question  of 
collective  security. 

Let's  start  with  a  modern  definition  of  collective 
security.   What  sets  this  concept  of  international  order  apart 
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from  others  at  the  close  of  the  20th  Century?   First  we  need  to 
understand  that  collective  security  is  not  another  term  for 
alliance.   An  alliance  requires  of  each  of  its  members  that 
they  respond  if  any  alliance  member  is  attacked  from  outside 
the  alliance,  typically  by  a  common  enemy.   The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  is  the  most  successful  alliance  in 
history.   The  common  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  was  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

In  a  system  of  collective  security,  the  enemy  is  a  threat 
to  regional  or  international  peace  and  security.   That  threat 
can  originate  anywhere  in  a  region  or,  if  the  collective 
security  system  is  international  in  its  reach,  anywhere  on  the 
globe.   Any  nation  within  the  regional  or  international  system 
that  commits  aggression,  imperils  the  peace,  or  grossly  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  civilized  behavior  violates  the  norms  of  that 
collective  security  system  and  is  subject  to  enforcement 
action.   N_o  nation  is  excluded  from  the  responsibiltiy  of 
maintaining  peace  and  security  regardless  of  where,  within  its 
collective  security  system,  the  threat  originates.   Nor  are  the 
responsibilities  of  membership  in  a  collective  security  system 
avoided  because  of  the  ideological  character  of  a  government, 
its  grievances  against  other  governments,  or  its  military  power, 
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Collective  security  can  be  triggered  another  way.   A 
threatened  nation,  exercising  its  inherent  right  of  collective 
self-defense,  can  call  on  others  for  help.   Collective  security 
is  the  institutional  way  in  which  other  nations  respond  to 
defend  a  nation  under  siege.   If  it  works  properly,  collective 
security  is  a  far  more  potent  weapon  for  deterring  aggression 
and  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  than  is  the 
traditional  right  of  self-defense  standing  alone. 

When  the  League  of  Nations  was  created  after  World  War  I, 
the  collective  security  system  that  emerged  was  fatally 
flawed.   The  League  Covenant  did  not  outlaw  war.   Its  members 
simply  pledged,  rather  than  obligated  themselves,  to  confront 
aggression.   No  real  institution  of  collective  security  was 
created  that  could  organize  enforcement  actions.   The  most 
powerful  enforcer,  the  United  States,  never  joined  the  League. 
The  reason  lay  in  an  unfortunate  and,  I  would  argue,  avoidable 
breach  that  occurred  between  President  Wilson  and  the  Senate. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  League  days,  it  is  that 
collective  security  requires  a  new  kind  of  partnership  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  not  only  this 
government,  but  also  others. 

After  World  War  II,  the  new  United  Nations  tried  again  to 
establish  a  collective  security  system.   The  U.N.  Charter 
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represents  a  best  efforts  basis  in  1945  to  establish  the 
fundamental  principles  and  organization  precepts  of  collective 
security.   But  before  those  principles  and  precepts  could  be 
tested  and  refined,  the  alliances  of  the  Cold  War  gridlocked 
world  politics  and  controlled  the  world's  military  arsenals. 
Many  provisions  of  the  U.N.  charter  and  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  for  all  practical  purposes  faded  away.   Scholars  and 
policymakers  alike  wrote  the  obituaries  on  Chapter  VII,  the 
enforcement  provisions,  of  the  Charter,  and  on  the  Military 
Staff  Committee.   Do  any  of  you  even  recall  any  serious 
discussion  of  collective  security  as  late  as  the  1980's? 
Anyone  who  professed  the  wisdom  of  realpolitick  derided 
collective  security  as  the  phantom  of  a  Wilsonian  age  long 
since  departed. 

Yet  the  idea  of  collective  security  was  kept  alive  during 
the  Cold  War  by  the  evolution  of  a  concept  more  intriguing  than 
anyone  dared  imagine.   It  was  U.N.  peacekeeping.   Nowhere  in 
the  Charter  is  "peacekeeping"  identified  or  explicitly 
authorized.   But  it  emerged  by  sheer  invention  during  the 
earliest  years  of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  as  a  tool  to 
monitor  ceasefires  and  assist  in  efforts  to  achieve  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.   Oag  Hammarskjold,  the  U.N.'s 
Secretary-General  during  the  1950 's,  pioneered  the  concept  when 
he  played  a  critical  role  in  establishing  the  first 
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peacekeeping  force  in  response  to  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956. 
Through  the  years  the  Security  Council  and  the  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  have  learned  much  about  working  together  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
instrument  of  peacekeeping.   The  record  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  superpower  rivalries  and  less-than-successful  missions.   But 
the  lessons  derived  from  four  decades  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  are 
now  guiding  us  into  a  new  era  of  collective  security. 

I  want  to  focus  on  this  new  era  of  collective  security. 
What  does  collective  security  have  to  do  with  American 
security?   Plenty.   In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  defined  by  the  size 
and  strength  of  our  nuclear  arsenals  and  military  deployments 
on  the  front  lines  of  the  Iron  Curtain.   President  Clinton  has 
spoken  often  of  this  nation's  security  being  defined  by  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  the  adaptability  of  our  armed  forces 
to  the  new  threats  of  the  1990 's,  and  the  spread  of  democratic 
government  in  the  world. 

The  security  threat  to  America  —  a  threat  that  only 
collective  security  can  ultimately  manage  —  is  a  world  where 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  proliferate  and  ethnic  and  regional 
conflicts  trigger  massive  refugee  flows,  enormous  economic 
dislocations,  unacceptable  human  rights  atrocities, 
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environmental  catastrophes,  and  the  senseless  killing  and 
maiming  of  millions  of  civilians.   That  world  has  already- 
arrived.   Unless  we  face  up  to  it  and  create  the  institutions 
and  resources  necessary  to  share  the  burden  of  restoring 
international  order,  the  United  States  will  stand  exposed  to  an 
endless  raid  on  its  resources,  its  goodwill,  its  soldiers,  and 
finally  its  territorial  integrity  or  the  territorial  integrity 
of  its  allies. 

Anyone  in  this  room  or  elsewhere  in  this  country  who  thinks 
that  what  occurs  in  Bosnia  or  Somalia  or  Cambodia  is  too 
distant  to  concern  Americans  —  or  has  nothing  to  do  with  U.S. 
security  —  has  a  very  narrow  view  of  economics,  politics,  and 
morality,  and  has  not  learned  the  lessons  of  history.   The 
costs  of  these  conflicts  are  staggering,  and  ultimately  we  end 
up  paying  large  shares  of  those  costs.   Consider  for  a  moment 
the  enormous  expense  of  responding  to  massive  refugee 
migrations  triggered  by  ethnic  or  inter-state  conflicts. 
Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  are  reguired  to  restore 
collapsed  economies  and  rebuild  devastated  towns  and  cities. 
What  will  it  cost  the  international  community  to  restore  the 
Bosnian  economy  some  day?   The  Somali  economy?   The  Cambodian 
economy?   Consi-der  the  impact  on  regional  and  international 
trade  each  time  an  ethnic  conflict  flares  up  and  disrupts 
thousands  of  commercial  relationships.   Not  only  are  existing 
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trading  relationships  broken,  but  potential  trade  and 
investment  is  killed  off.   The  loss  of  potential  business  alone 
—  for  American  companies  and  individuals  —  has  to  be  a 
staggering  figure. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  study  that  really  calculates  what 
ethnic  and  regional  conflicts  cost  Americans  or  the  American 
economy.   But  common  sense  tells  you  that  when  trade  is  shut 
down  with  a  defiant  regime  like  the  one  in  Belgrade,  or  the 
Gulf  War  erupts  with  repercussions  throughout  the  world 
economy,  there  are  economic  impacts  that  can  stretch  all  the 
way  to  Main  Street  U.S.A.   How  many  California  businesses  have 
lost  business  —  real  or  potential  —  because  of  the  miserable 
state  of  affairs  in  Cambodia?   How  many  New  York  companies  have 
lost  business  because  of  the  conflicts  in  the  Balkans  or  in  the 
Middle  East?   How  much  business  is  being  lost  today  because  of 
conflicts  in  India,  Africa,  or  Haiti,  or  regional  threats  on 
the  Korean  peninsula  or  from  Castro's  regime  on  Cuba? 

When  you  start  to  add  up  the  loss  of  on-going  and  potential 
business,  trading,  and  investment  opportunities  for  Americans 
because  of  proliferating  armed  struggles  in  this  decade,  the 
cost  must  be  colossal.   I  might  suggest  that  it  would  be  an 
interesting  study  for  the  Congress  to  undertake. 
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Far  more  immediate  and  calculable  are  the  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  —  and  thousands  of  American  soldiers  — 
that  the  United  States  commits  when  it  launches  a  massive 
military  intervention  to  restore  peace  and  security  and,  in 
some  cases,  reverse  the  failure  of  a  society  like  Somalia.   If 
we  let  anarchy  or  ethnic  conflict  fester  too  long,  if  we  permit 
either  to  spin  out  of  control,  the  cost  will  always  be  much 
higher  in  the  end  to  restore  order.   The  burden  will  always  be 
more  unilateral.   The  cost  of  preventive  measures  applied 
collectively  and  early  to  quell  a  society's  self-destructive 
instincts  will  always  be  much  cheaper".   I  share  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher's  belief,  expressed  recently,  "that 
millions  spent  now  on  preventive  diplomacy  and  peacekeeping  can 
save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  later  in  defense  and 
international  relief." 

The  political  cost  of  ignoring  far-off  conflicts  also 
mounts  with  each  passing  day.   Much  of  our  credibility  as  a 
superpower  —  if  indeed  we  want  to  remain  one  —  will  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  influence  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
belligerents  of  the  post-Cold  War  world.   Our  nuclear  arsenal 
means  nothing  to  the  Bosnian  Serbs  or  the  Khmer  Rouge.   The 
most  effective  way  we  bring  our  influence  to  bear  on  these 
conflicts  early  and  effectively  is  through  the  instruments  of 
collective  security.   The  petty  tyrants  and  defiant  warlords 
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have  to  know  that  they  stand  alone,  that  the  world  community 
speaks  with  one  voice  and  acts  collectively  to  thwart  their 
ambitions.   If  the  United  States  acts  unilaterally  to  stop 
them,  then  they  have  found  their  propaganda  tool  —  their 
so-called  imperialist  enemy  to  fight.   Alternatively,  if 
defiant  rulers  know  that  the  United  States  has  withdrawn  from 
world  politics  and  thus  crippled  collective  security,  they  will 
pursue  their  ambitions  unchallenged. 

Finally,  the  moral  consequences  of  these  conflicts  are 
inescapable.   American  values  simply  will  not  permit  us  to 
stand  aloof  from  massive  human  suffering,  whether  caused  by 
natural  or  man-made  sources.   Nor  do  the  fundamental  principles 
set  forth  in  the  UN  Charter  or  in  international  human  rights 
treaties  permit  us  to  ignore  the  plight  of  so  many  others.   Yet 
we  cannot  possibly  implement  these  principles  alone.   Nor 
should  we.   Collective  security  offers  a  means  by  which  to 
share  the  burden  and  provide  the  opportunity  for  millions  of 
innocent  human  beings  to  live  in  peace.   In  particular,  the 
United  Nations  needs  us  and  we  need  it  to  reach  and  then 
implement  multilateral  strategies.   There  simply  is  no  other 
way. 

If  there  is  one  overall  theme  that  I  want  to  stress  today, 
it  is  that  collective  security  has  broadened  in  theory  and 
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practice  to  encompass  far  more  than  military  remedies  to  keep 
the  peace.   We  know  that  collective  security  is  a  potent  means 
to  impose  tough  economic  sanctions  on  defiant  regimes,  be  they 
found  in  Baghdad  or  Belgrade.   The  success  of  sanctions  is 
often  debated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  becoming  a 
means  by  which  the  international  community  can  act  in  unison 
and  thwart  the  designs  of  aggressor  regimes. 

Collective  security  has  increasingly  become  an  essential 
ally  in  many  humanitarian  relief  operations.   Increasingly,  we 
are  fusing  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  operations  with 
the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  civilian  populations 
trapped  in  the  hostilities.   That  is  a  mission  best  done 
through  collective  means.   These  are  missions  that  must  be 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  common  humanity.   The  international 
community  must  be  organized  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
to  get  humanitarian  aid  delivered  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 
There  will  be  many  instances  when  the  United  States  need  not 
participate  on  the  ground,  but  we  will  need  to  support  the 
organization  that  undertakes  the  mission.   That  kind  of  support 
is  increasingly  an  integral  element  of  collective  security. 
The  work  of  UNPROFOR  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  represents  how  a 
peacekeeping  force  can  provide  critical  -support  in  trying  to 
get  humanitarian  aid  through  belligerent  lines.   Our 
intervention  in  Somalia  under  UN  authority  shows  how  a  Chapter 
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VII  operation  can  be  essential  in  saving  millions  from 
starvation. 

Another  dimension  of  collective  security  today  is 
state-building  operations.   There  is  simply  no  way  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation  could  unilaterally  undertake  the 
rescue  of  failed  societies.   But  a  viable  collective  security 
system  can  provide  authority  and,  when  necessary,  military 
muscle  to  achieve  democratic  aims  that  are  unquestionably  in 
our  best  interests.   The  United  Nations  has  become  an  agent  in 
support  of  democratic  change  in  Namibia,  the  Western  Sahara, 
Haiti,  El  Salvador,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Cambodia,  and  Somalia. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  UN  peace  observer,  peacekeeping,  or 
enforcement  operations  have  facilitated  or  will  soon  help  in 
building  democratic  governments.   The  work  is  by  no  means 
finished  in  some  of  these  countries,  and  there  have  been 
set-backs.   But  the  role  of  a  modern  collective  security  system 
in  facilitating  democracy  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
essential . 

A  further  dimension  of  collective  security  is  its  vital 
role  in  protecting  human  rights,  particularly  the  rights  of 
ethnic  minorities  and  other-groups  of  peoples.   Atrocities 
continue  with  maddening  frequency  in  our  time.   Bosnia  stands 
out  starkly.   But  I  must  tell  you  that  at  the  United  Nations,  I 
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hear  of  atrocities  in  other  parts  of  the  world  on  an  almost 
daily  basis.   The  only  realistic  way  of  dealing  with  this 
tragic  proliferation  of  human  rights  injustices  is  through  a 
system  of  collective  security. 

In  all  of  these  dimensions  of  collective  security,  we  need 
to  focus  much  more  attention  on  what  regional  organizations  can 
accomplish  in  their  own  backyards.   We  also  need  to  improve 
regional  abilities  to  take  care  of  the  victims  of  regional 
conflicts. 

President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  have  spoken 
often  of  the  need  to  develop  better  instruments  of  preventive 
diplomacy.   We  desperately  need  to  prevent  ethnic  disputes,  in 
particular,  from  spinning  out  of  control  —  as  they  did  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.   I  want  to  stress  this  morning  that 
collective  security  must  be  complemented  by  preventive 
diplomacy  if  the  system  of  collective  security  is  not  to  be 
overwhelmed.   Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
reinforced  this  in  his  report  last  year,  "An  Agenda  for 
Peace."   We  would  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  thought  that 
collective  security  is  only  the  convening  of  Security  Council 
meetings  and  the  marshalling  of  armies  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security.   It  first  and  foremost  must  be  the 
determined  application  of  diplomacy  to  prevent  armed  conflicts 
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and  humanitarian  catastrophes.   If  preventive  diplomacy- 
falters,  then  subsequent  steps  may  include  non-military 
instruments  of  persuasion,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  military 
action.   But  the  Clinton  Administration  is  committed  to 
preventive  diplomacy  as  the  lynchpin  of  collective  security. 

Finally,  I  want  to  speak  about  some  of  the  other 
initiatives  that  will  be  required  to  strengthen  collective 
security  in  the  years  ahead.   The  United  States  and  other 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  need  to  establish  a  much 
sounder  basis  for  financing  and  budgeting  peacekeeping 
operations.   The  current  system  is  inefficient,  lacks 
transparency  and  accountability  and  does  not  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  rapid  response  to  fast-breaking  peacekeeping 
needs.   In  addition,  the  distribution  of  financial 
responsibilities  is  so  outdated  that  it  does  not  spread  the 
burden  equitably  among  member  states. 

On  the  operational  side,  our  concerns  are  equally  serious. 
Since  1988  we  and  our  Security  Council  colleagues  have  tasked 
the  UN  with  peacekeeping  missions  of  enormous  size  and 
complexity  and  extraordinarily  difficult  goals.   On  a 
per-mission  basis  the  cost  of  peacekeeping  has  increased  as  a 
reflection  of  these  new  and  ambitious  assignments.   Yet  despite 
the  fact  that  the  UN  will  very  shortly  have  some  90,000  blue 
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helmets  in  thirteen  missions,  the  resources  available  to  lead 
and  manage  them  have  hardly  grown  at  all.   Indeed,  the 
peacekeeping  system  is  now  so  over-stretched  that  I  must  tell 
you  we  are  at  a  point  of  dangerous  and  unprecedented  stress. 
It  will  therefore  be  a  top  U.S.  priority  this  year  to  work  with 
the  UN  secretariat  and  key  peacekeeping  contributors  to  ensure 
that  the  UN  is  equipped  with  a  robust  capacity  to  plan, 
organize,  lead  and  service  peacekeeping  activities.   In  this 
regard  we  welcome  the  recent  Russian  proposal  to  convene  a 
Security  Council  ministerial  later  this  month  in  order  to  give 
a  strong  impetus  to  peacekeeping  reforms. 

There  is  also  much  work  to  be  done  in  creating  a  UN 
military  capability  to  engage  in  combat  operations.   There  are 
plans  under  discussion  that  seek  to  strengthen  the  UN's  ability 
to  respond  forcefully  and  in  a  manner  that  spreads  the  burden 
of  military  enforcement  among  many  nations.   This  will  be  one 
of  our  greatest  challenges  in  building  a  collective  security 
system.   Congress  will  be  the  critical  partner  as  we  explore 
the  options.   I  expect  your  Subcommittees  in  particular  will  be 
deeply  involved  in  this  important  exercise. 

A  third  challenge  to  collective  security  in  the  coming 
months  is  how  we  keep  the  Russian  government  fully  engaged  as  a 
partner  in  peacekeeping  and  enforcement  operations.   As  you 
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well  know,  Moscow  is  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange.   Russia  now  has  surpassed  the  United  States  as  the 
largest  debtor  at  the  United  Nations.   In  short,  it  is  finding 
great  difficulty  in  paying  its  bills.   UNOSOM  II,  the  next 
phase  of  the  UN's  operations  in  Somalia,  was  almost  jeopardized 
because  of  Russia's  shortage  of  funds  to  pay  its  peacekeeping 
assessment.   So  we  need  to  work  very  hard  with  the  Russians  and 
other  major  or  influential  contributors  to  peacekeeping  to 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  the  United  Nations  and  various 
regional  bodies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  collective  security  invites 
much  more  detailed  discussion.   But  I  think  if  we  turn  now  to 
your  questions,  I  can  expand  more  on  the  themes  I  have  raised 
in  my  prepared  remarks  and  discuss  issues  of  particular  concern 
to  you . 

Let  me  close,  though,  by  saying  that  not  a  day  passes 
without  the  United  States  being  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  at 
the  United  Nations,  whether  it  be  to  preserve  or  restore  the 
peace,  uphold  the  rule  of  law,  save  the  environment,  or  rescue 
failing  societies.   If  the  previous  era  was  one  of  containment, 
the  new  era  is  one  of  engagement  in  a  global  agenda  of 
immeasurable  complexity  and  diversity.   The  United  States 
cannot  possibly  rise  to  this  challenge  without  a  viable  system 
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of  collective  security  that  lifts  some  of  the  burden  from  our 
shoulders  and  provides  a  means  for  us  to  lead  other  countries 
in  truly  collective  responses  to  the  tragic  conflicts  of  the 
new  era.   I  believe  that  is  our  responsibility  as  a  superpower, 
and  we  must  not  shirk  from  it. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  REPRESENTATIVE 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

TO  THE 

UNITED   NATIONS 

May  6,  1993 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  a  dialogue  with  you  at  last 
Monday's  hearing  on  collective  security.   Your  wisdom  in  these 
matters  is  valuable  to  me  and  I  look  forward  to  further 
opportunities  to  discuss  U.N.  matters  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

During  the  hearing  you  asked  me  whether  U.S.  soldiers  would 
be  under  U.N.  command  in  Somalia.   The  U.S.  troops  in  UNOSOM  II 
are  essentially  logistic  support  personnel  who  will  be  subject 
to  U.N.  command,  which  includes  a  U.S.  General  as  Deputy 
Commander.   Defense  Department  representatives  have  been 
working  out  details  of  command  relationships  with  U.N. 
officials.   The  American  quick  reaction  force  in  the  area  will 
remain  under  U.S.  command,  but,  if  called  in  to  support  U.N. 
forces,  may  be  subject  to  tactical  command  by  non-Americans. 

I  might  mention  that  precedents  for  placing  U.S.  troops 
under  foreign  command  include  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  under 
Marshal  Foch's  command  in  World  War  I  and  under  allied  officers 
in  World  War  II.   In  addition,  U.S.  forces  have  been  detailed 
to  foreign  nations  or  international  organizations.   Current 
examples  are  (1)  a  300-person  Army  medical  unit  serving  under 
UNPROFOR  in  Croatia,  and  (2)  two  Army  battalions  serving  under 
multinational  command  in  the  Multinational  Force  of  Observers 
(MFO)  in  the  Sinai. 

I  hope  to  see  you  up  at  the  United  Nations  soon.   It  would 
be  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Mission  staff  and  to  officials  at  the  United  Nations. 
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With  best  regards, 


Sincerely, 
JUJLoouULul«_  ClUojJ 


Madeleine  K.  Albright 


The  Honorable  Lee  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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